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AS with Plato, that 


[XD [ntellecuall acquifi- 


I niſcentiall eyocation, 

CSS and new impreſsions| 
| but he colouriſhingof old ſtamps which ſtood 
ale in the ſout before. For,what is worſe, know-| 


| and part with much wee know. Our tenderEn- 


with true an aſſured notions, recerying many, 
wherein our renewing judgements doe fmde no 


and roundof knowledge, like the 
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Ould Truth diſpenſe; | 


| Mb G27 A vc could be content, | 


ſacisfaRtion; and therefore in this Ef f ydop xdIe | 


fs. knowledge were but| 
| Remembrance; that} 
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of Y WE tion were but Remi- | 


edge is made by oblivion;and to purchaſe a'clear| 
and wartantable body of Truth, wemult forget] 


quirks taking up Learhing atlarge, and tageth nl 
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emplary wheeles of heaven, wee muſtobſerye 
|\two Circles: that while we aredaily carried a- 
| bout, and whirled on by the ſwindgeandrapt of 
| the one, wee may maintaine a naturall and pro- 
per courſe, in the ſlow and ſober wheele of che 


forme, if we timely ſurvey our knowledge; im- 
partially ſingling out thoſe encroachments , 
which junior compliance and popular credulity 
bath admitted, Whereof atpreſent wee have 


ſing not onely a large and copious Liſt, but 
from experience and reaſon, attempting their 
| deciſions. 

And firſt wee crave exceeding pardonin the 
audacity of the Attempt; humbly acknowled- 
ging a worke of ſuch concernment unto truth, 
and difficulty in it ſelfe, did well deſerve the 

conjunction of many heads : And {ſurely 
| more advantageons had it beene unto Trath,to 
have fallen into the endeavours of ſome coope- 
rating advancers, that might have performedit 
| to the life, and added authority thereto : which 
the privacie of our condition , and unequal! 
abilities cannet expect, W hereby notwithſtand- 
ing wee bave not beenediverted, nor haveour 
ſolicary attemprs beene ſo diſcouraged, as'to del- 
paite the favourable looke of learning upon our 


thier; And this wee ſhall more readily per- 
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, of truth - and how their ingenuous enquiries 


have becn diſmiſſed with cenſure, and obloquie | 


FS To the Reader, _ 
ſingle and unſupported endeavours, : 

Nor have wee let fall our penne , upon dif 
couragement of contradiction, unbeleefe, and 
difficulty of difiwaſion fromradicated belieſs,and 
points of high preſcription; although weare ve- 
ry ſenſible how hardly teaching yeares do learn; 
what roots old age contraRteth into errours, and 


growOaks inourelderheads,and become inflex- 
1ble unto the powertulleſt arme of reaſon. Al- 
chough we have alſo beheld, what cold requitals 
others have found in their ſeyerall redemptions 


of ſingularities. 


how ſuch as are but twiggesin younger dayes,| | 


Some conſideration we hope from thecourſe 


to many truths that paſſe undiſcerned by others, | 
yet doth itdiſturbe their communications, and 
much interrupteth the office ef our pens 1n their 
well intended tranſmiſs!ons: and therefore ſurely 
in this worke attemipts will exceed performan- 
ces: it being compoſed by ſnatches of time,as me- 
dieall vacations , and the fruttleſſe imporcunicy | 
of Vroſcopy would permit us. And therefore 
alſo perbapsit hath not found thatregular and 
conſtant ſtile, thoſe infallible experiments, and 


thoſe aſſured determinations, which the ſu bject| 
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of our Profeſsion, which though it leadech us in I 
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ſometime requireth,and mightbe expected from 
others, whole quiet doors and unmoleſted hours 
[afford no ſuch diſtractions, Alchough who ſhall 
| indifferently perpend the exceeding difficulty, 
| which either the obſcurity of the ſubject, or un- 
avoidable paradoxologie muſt often put upon the 
Attemptor , will eaſily diſcerne., a worke of 
this natore is not to þbce performed upon one 
legge, and ſhould ſmell of oyle if duly and 
delervedly handled, 

Our firſt intentions conſideririg the com- 
mon intereſt of Truth, reſolved to propole 1tun- 
tothe Latine republike and equall judges of Eu- 
rope; but owing in the firſt place this ſervice un- 
to our Country, and therein eſpecially unto its 
| Ingenuous Gentry, we have declared our felfe in 
a language beſt conceived. Alchough I confeſle, | 
the quality of the Subject will ſometimes carry 
| us into expreſsions beyond meere Engliſh ap-| 
| prehenſions; and indeed, if elegancie {til pro- 
 ceedeth, and Engliſh Pennes maintaine char 
ſtream wee have of late obſerved to flow from 
| many, wee ſhall within few yeares bee faine to 
learne Latine to underſtand Engliſh,and a work | 
_ |willprove ofequall facilicy in exther. Norhave 
wee addreſſed our penne or ſtile unto the people, 
(whom Bookes doe net redrefſe , and are this 
| way incapable of reduction)butunto the know- 


| | . ing, 
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ingandlcading part of Learning, as well ander- 


be watered from higher regions, and fructifying 
meteors of knowledge ; theſe weeds muſt loſe 


whoſe conſerving influence,could our endeayors 
{of tinie, and hopefull dominion of truth, 

on in this Labyrinth ; but are oft-times faine to/ 
wander in the Anierica and untravelled parts of 


truth: For though not many years paſt, Dr.Prim- 
roſe hath made alearned & full Diſcourſe of yul- 


| [ſanding (arleaſt probably hoping) exceprthey| 


[their alimencall ſappe and wither of chemſclves;| 
prevent, weeſhould truſt the reſt unto the ſythe| 


\ Wee hope it will nor bee unconſidered, that| 
wee finde no open tract, or conſtant manuducti-\ 
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var Errors in Phyſick,yet have we diſcufled but| 


twoorthreethereof. Laurentius Toubercus; by 
cheſame title led our expectation into thoughts 


Afiſtance from thar ancient peece of Andreas, 
|pretending the ſame title. ' And therefore wee 
arcoftcn conſtrained to ſtand alone againſt the 
ſtrength of opinion; and to meet the Goliah and | 


| deed 


8 


of greatreleef; whereby notwithſtanding we rea-| 
ped no advanitage; 1t anſwering ſcarce at all the} 
promiſe ofthe inſcription. Norperhaps (if ic 

were yet extant) ſhould wee finde any farther| 


| 


Gyantof Authority, with contemptible pibbles,|. 
and feeble arguments, drawne from the ſcrip and| 
lender ſtocke of our ſelyes; Nor have wee in- 
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| deed ſcarce named any Author whoſe name we } 
| [deenot honeur; and if detractien could invite 
[us diſcretion ſurely wouldcontaine us from any | 
derogatory intention, where higheſt pennes 
and friendieſt eloquence mult faile in commen- 
dation. | ; Betas ; 
| And thereforealſo wee cannot but hepe the 
equitable confiderations and candour of reafon- | 
able mindes. We cannot expectthe frowne of 
_ | Theologie herein; nor can they which behold the 
 Ipreſenc Rate of things, and controverfic of points | 
ſo long received in Divinity, condemne our ſo- 
ber enquiries inthe doubtfull appertinancies of 
| Arts, and Receptaries of Phileſophy. Surely 
_ |Philologers and Craticall Diſcourſers,who look | 
| [beyond the ſhell and obvious extcriours of | 
- |things, will net be angry with our narrower ex-| 
plorations. And wee cannot doubt, our bro- 
thers in Phyſicke (whoſe knowledgein naturals 
will lead them into a nearer apprehenſion of 
[many things delivered) will friendly accept, if 
| Not conntenance our endeavours, Nor can wel 
_ [conceive it, may be unwelcome unto thoſe ho- 
noured Werthies, who endeavour the adyance- | 
ment of Learning : as being likely to finde a 
clearer progreſsion, when ſo many rubbesarcle- 
|velled, and many untruths taken off, which paſ- 
ſing as principles with common belictes, FO 
2 ; the} 
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cation 2 andif the courſe of truth bee permitted 


which duration ſtill enlargeth. 


Laflly, weeare not Magiſteriall in opini- 


conceptions, but 1n the humility of Enquiries or 
diſquititions,have only propoſed themunto more 
ocular diſcerners. . And therefore opinions are 
free, and open itisfor any to thinke or declare 


contradiction, as topromiſeno diſturbance , or 


fute us, that ſhall onely lay hold of our lapſes, 
ſingle out digrefsions, Corollaries, or ornamen- 


[rent truths, And ſhall only take notice of ſuch, 


the tranquility of Axiomes ,- which otherwiſe 
might beerayſed. And wiſe men cannot but| 
know, that Arts and [_ earning want this expur= 
unto its ſelfe , like thatof Time anduncorrected| 
computations, itcannot eſcape many<rrours, 


ons, norhave wee Dictator-like obtruded our| 


the contrary, And wee ſhall fo farre encourage | 


reoppole ariy Penne, that ſhall Elenchically re- 


|tall conceptions, to evidencehisown in as indiffe-] 


A 


whoſe cxperimentall and Iulicious knowledge 
{ſhall ſolemnly looke upon it; not onely to de- 


b. traduce or extenuate , but toexplaine, and 
|Wacidate, to addeand ampliate, according to 


b- 


troy of ours, butto eſtabliſh of his owne, not| 


the laudable cuſtome of the. Ancients in their 
ſober promotions of Learning. Vnto 'whom 
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rejoyne, or onely to juſtifie our owne, but to 
applaud or confirme his maturer afſ2rtions; and 
ſhall- conferre what 1sin us unto bis name and 
honour. Ready-to bee ſwallowed in any wor- 
.|thy enlarger: as having acquired our end, if any 
way, orunder any name wee may obtaine a 
worke, ſo much deſired, atleaſt, deſiderated of 
eruth, = PIE ry. 
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| O' the firſt cauſe of common Erronrs, the common infirmity of ba- | 
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a Baſt and Feſt , and properties reſpettively aſcribed unto ay + 

| | CnaP.7e | 

. | Of theſeven heads of Nile. cha py | 

Of | 


The Table. 


of the ereatneſſe of Nile, 


That it never rayneth in Agypt, &c. chap.$. 
Of the Red Sea. chap.9. | 
of the blecknefſe of Negroes, chap.10. 
of the ſame, chap. 11. 
A diereſf.on of Blackntſſe, chap. 12. | 


! 
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THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


Concerning many hiſtoricall Tenents generally. received, 
and ſome deduced from the hiſtory of holy Scripture, 


of its Inundation and certarne time! hereof. | 


TFT? at the forbidden fruit was an Apple. chap.1. 
That « man hath one Rib lefſe then awoman. | chip.2. 
That Methuſelah waſt needs bee the longeſt liver of all the peſterity of 
Adam. chap. 3. 
That there was no Rainebow before the floud. chap. 4. 
of Sem, Ham and Haphet. mn chap. 5. 
17h-t the Tower of Babel was erected againſt a ſecond deluge, chap.6. 

| - | | 
of the Mandarakes of Leah. . chap.7. 

' {Of tbe three Kines of Collein. chap.s$. 
Of the ford of 1ohu the B apti8 in thewilderneſſe. chap.g. | 
of the conceit that Tohn the Evaneeliſt ſhoula not aye, chap.10. 
of ſome others more briefly, | | chap.11, | 

| Of the ceſſation of Oracles. chap.12, 
Of the death of Ariſtuile. chap. 13. 
of the wiſh of Philoxenuc to have the neck of 4 Crane, chap. 14. 
of the lake 4ſphattites,or the dead Seas chap. 15, 
Of divers other Relations. 

Of the woman that concetvediy a Bathe, 

Of Craſſus that never laughed but once. 

That our Saviour never laughed. 

Of Surgins the ſecoud or Becca de Porco, a 

| That Tamerlane was 4 Scythian ſhepheard, chap.16. | 
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The Table. 


| 


of ſome others. 


Of divers others, 


Of the poverty of Beliſarine. 

Of flatius Decunanu or the temth wave. 

Of Paryſatis that poyſoned Statyra by one ſide of 4 knife, 

of the woman fed with pryſon that ſhould have proſencd Alexander. 
Of the wandring lew. chap. 17. 


More briefly. - | 

That the Army of Xerxes drank whole Rivers dry. That Haniball eate 

through the Alpes with Finegar. Of the death of Eſchylus. Of the 

cities of Tarſus and Anchiale built in one day. Of the great ſhip Syra- 
cuſia or Alexandria. Of the Spartan boyes, 


of ſome Relations whoſe truth we feare. 


| condition, as time. that isour firſt and ingenerated forefathers',/ from 


| ſo may. wee in ſome manner excuſe our infitmities in the depravity of 


- nat 


| ment) were grofſely deceived intheir perfeRion, and ſowealdy delu- 


 on.and fuch condo eat caſtly eſcape 4 weaket EircumſpeRion,yer ditl 
|-che unwary apprehienfion of Eve takeino advant agothereof,- l hath 
therefore ſeemed ſtrange untofomne, ſhee flould-b be deluded by a Set- | 
| pent., or ſubje&her reaſos untoa beaſt of the field, 'whith'God lad 
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| of the Cauſes of Compuon Errore. Po bi 


7, DH B firſt ad: father caiſont common "Error i thie 

A'S common lfirmiry of humane nature of whoſe | 

| {ix es condition, although perhaps there 

/$&-Y not fixed any other eviction; then the fre- 

JAN þ aj ay we-ſhall oar _ In 
) WS the cxprefice declarement hereof: : Yet wee 
Da ge ilſtratetheſame from-more infallible conſti- 

.; tutions, and perſons preſumed as farre froth us in 


whorn as we deriveour being,ahd the Teverall wounds of conſtitution, 


thoſe parts, whoſc tradudtions were pure inthem , ardtheir originals 
but once removed from: God.::Yer notwithſtanding (fpoſteriry may |- 
takeleaveto judge of the taR, as they arc aſſured,to lufferinthe puniſh- 


m 


ded intheclarity.of thetr underſtanding , thatir hath lcirtio ſmallob- 
ſcurity in ours, how Error ſhould gaine uponthem. - 14 


For firſt , they were deceived by Satan;'ah'that: not I at inviſible | 
inſimiation,butan open and diſcoverable apparition;thar is;in the foith 


of a Serpent; whereby althoughthere were triany occafiohs of ſuſpith- 


lubjeRed-imto hers,” 'It hath empuzzeled: theeaquiries 6 of there to 
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bey the Commande- 


| thefall of the Angels, and hadthereby example and puniſhment to de- 
terre him. TO ROE ade a0 7,1 RE git. 

. They weredeceived from themſelves, and their owne appreheofi- 
ons, for Eve cither miftooke or traduced the commandement of God. 
Of every tree of the garden thou maieft freely eat', but of thetree of 
knowledge of good andeyill thou ſhalt not cat, for in the daythou ca- 
teſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely dyc, Now Eve uponthe queſtionpf the 
Serpent returned the precept indifferent tearmes, You ſhall not 
it, neither ſhall you touch it leſt perhaps you dye. In which-delfvery, 
there were no lefle then two miſtakes, or rather additionallmendacites, 
_n re oy" y ar my the touch of NE rad f 

y faid ye ſhall furely dye, but he cxtenuating replied , we forte-a$ori 
min , leſt perhaps yedye. For ſointhbe videarGaodlation fru 
and ſo is itexpreſſed inthe Thargum or Paraphrafe:of Jonathan. And 
therefore although it be ſaid , and that very truly that the divelt was a 

liar from the beginning , yet was thewoman herein the firſt expreſlc 
|: beginner, and falfified twice before the replye of Satan, and therefore 
| alſo to ſpeak Rrialy, the finof the fruit was not the firſt offence, they * 
|-faſt Gealgeefied the rule oftheir own reaſon, - 1d after the commande-' 

ment oy tees . © -They 
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.{ unto Adam , whoafterthe taſte thereof,” perceiving bimſelfe ftillto j 

live, might yet remaine indoubt, whether he had incurred death, : 
| which perhaps he did novindubitablyobefieve; untill he was after con- | 
vied in the viſible exaniple of. Abel. for he that would not believe | 


t{. 
j 


| 


| 


[ 


| lurements inveigled, whereby her poſterity hath been deluded cyer 


| fince, whetherthe tranſgrefſion of Eve ſeducing, .did notexceed that | 
quivalence the facility of her ſeduQtion, wee{hall referreitunto the 


Book, 


© They weredeceived through the condu of their ſenſes, and by 


remptations from the object it ſelfc, whereby although their intelletu- |. 


alls had-not failed in the theorie of truth, yet did the inſervient and bru- 
tall faculties controle the ſuggeſtion of reaſon : Pleaſure and profit al- 
ready overſwaying the inſtruQions of henefty, and ſenſuallity pertur- 
bing the-reaſonable commands of yertue. Forfo's it delivered in the 
text; Thatwhenthe woman ſaw that the tree was good for food, and 
chat it was pleaſant untothe eye,” anda tree tobe defired fo make. one 
wiſe, ſhe tooke of the fruit thereof and did eat. Now hereby it appe#- 
reth; that Eve before the fall, was by the ſame and beaten way of al-| 


fince, that is thoſe three delivered by St. John, rhe luſt of the fleſh, the 
luſt of theeye, and the pride of life , wherein indeed they ſeemed as 
weakly to faile as their debilitated poſterity, ever after. Whereot not- 
withſtanding ſome in their imperfeRtions , have reſiſted more power- 
full cewptations, and in many moralities condemned thefacility of 
their ſeductions. WIE ga at $ | 
- Againe, they might for ought we know, be ſtill deceived. the un- Þ 
beliefe of their morrality,cyen aſter they had eat of the fruit. ' For Eve } 
obſerving no immediate exectition of thecurle, ſhe delivered the fruit. 


the menace of God at firſt, itmay be doubted whether before an ocu- | 
larexample hee believed the curſeat laſt; and thereforethey arc not | 
withour all reaſon, who have diſputed the fat of Cainrhar is although 
he parpoſed to miſchiefe, whether he intended to'muriher his brother, 
or defignedthat , whereof he had not-beheld an examplein his owne, 
kinde, there might be ſomewhat in it that he would not have done, or 
deſired undone, when he brake forth as deſperately as before hee had 
done unmannerly. My iniquity is greater then can be forgiven me.- * 
Some nicitics I confeſle there are which cxtenuate, but many more 
that aggravate this deluſion, which exceedidgithebounds of our Dif- 
courſe, and perhaps our ſatisfaRion,we ſhall at preſene paſſe over. And 
therefore whether the ſinne of aur firſt parentswere thegreateſt of atly | 


_— 
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of Adam ſeduced, or whether the reſfiſtibiliry of his reaſon did not e- 


ving her husband; as imprudence in being Hee. ane 


Schoolmay. Whether there were not in Eve as ES | 
Kt unto the Motallift, Whether the whole relatiowbe not Allcgoricall,. 


I 


-| thatis; whether the —_— of the man by the woman; bee pot | | 


ſeduRionofthe 


Ne EI 


, and higher parts-by the inferiout. and. fendl- | 
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nine faculties : or whether thetree in the middeſt of the garden, were 
not that part in the centre of the body, on which was afterward the ap- 
pointment of circumcifion in males , we leave it unto the Thalmudiſt. 
Whether there were aoy policie .in the devill to tempt them before 
conjunRion, or whether the iflue before tenfation might in juſtice have. 
ſaffered with thoſe after, we leave it unto the Lawyer. Whether A- 
dam foreknew the adyent of Chrift , or the reparation of his error by : 
| his Saviour, how the execution of the curſe ſhould have been ordered, 
ifafter Eve had caten, Adam had yet refuſed. Whether if they had 
taſted the tree of life before that of good and evill, they had yet ſuffe- 
red the curſe of mortality 5 or whether the cfficacie of the onehad not 
overpowred the penalty ofthe other, we leave itunto God : for he a- 
lone can truly determine theſe and all things elſe, who as he hath pro- 
poſed the world unto our diſputation, ſo hath he reſerved many things 
unto his owne reſolution, whoſe determinations we cannot hope from 
fleſh, but muſt with reverence ſuſpend unto that great day, whoſe ju- 
Rice ſhall either condemne our curiofities, or reſolve our diſquiſitions. 
Laſtly, man was not only deceiveablc in his integrity, but the An- 
'gells of light inall their clarity. He that ſaid he would bee like the 
higheſt did erre if in ſome way he conceived bimſelfe not ſo alrcady; 
[bur in attempting ſo high an effe from himſelfe, hee miſ-underſtood 
| the nature of God, and held a faiſe apprehenfionof his owne, where- 
by vainly aftempting not only iffolencies, but impoſſibilities , he de- 
| ceived himſelfe-as low as hell.31n briefc,there is nothing infallible but | 
G0d, who cannot poſſibly etre.. Forthingsare really true as they cor- | 
reſpond unto his conception, and have ſo much of verity.as they hold 
of conformity unto that intedlle&,in whoſe Ideathey had their firſt de-. 
terminations : And therefore being the rule he cannot bee irregular, 
nor being truth it ſelfe conceiveably admit the- impoſiible ſociety of | 


Errors 


| 


INIT Tn 


Cunayr. Il. 
A farther illufration of the ſame. 


| REig thus deluded before the fall, it is no wonder if their conce- 
' | 4Iptions were deceitfull, and could ſcarce ſpeake without an error 

after , for what is very remarkable (and no man I know hath yet obſer- 
ved)in the relation ofScripture before the flood, there is but one ſpeech 
| delivered by man, wherein there is hot an erronious conception ; and 
firidtly examined; moſt hainouſly injurious unto truth. The penne of 
Moſesis briefe inthe account before the flood ; and the ſpeeches re- 

The firſt is that of Adam, when upon the expoſtulationof God, he 


te | 


— 
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| laid the foundations of the carth,, cannot be excluded the ſecrecy of 
]the mountains, nor can there any thjng eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe | 


-_ 


|Book1.- ' and (ommon Errors... 


replyed; I heard thy voice in the garden, and becauſe I was naked , -I 

hid my ſelfe : In which reply , there was includcd a very:grofſe mi- 
ſtake, and if with pertinacity maintained, a high and capitall errour: for 
chinking by this retirement to obſcure himſelfe from God: he-infrin- 
ged the omniſciency and efſentiall ubiquity of his Makers who as he 
created all things, ſo is he beyond and in themall, not onely.in power, 
as under his ſubjeRion, or in his preſence,as being in his cognition, but 
in his very Eſſences being the ſoule of their caulalities,; and' the eflen- 
ciall cauſe of their exiſtences. Certainely his poſterity at this diſtance 

and after ſo perpetuated an impayrement ,;.cannot but condemne the 
 peverty of his conception, that thought to obſcure himſelfe from | 
his Creator inthe ſhade of the garden, who had beheld him before. in 

the darkeneſſe of his Chaos , and in the ebſcurity of hothing ; that | 
thought to flye from God, whichcould not flyc himſelfe, orimagined 
that one tree ſhould conceale his nakednefle from Godseye;as another 
had revealed it unto his owne. Thoſe tormented ſpirits that. wiſh the 
mountaines to cover them, have fallen upon deſires of lefle abſurdity, | 
and choſen wayecs of leſle improbable concealement; . though this be| 
alſo as ridiculous unto reaſon.as fruitlefle unto their defires; for he that 


eyes which were before light, and unto whoſe opticks there is nq opa- 
city. This is the conſolation of all good men, unto wham his ubiqui- | 
ty affordeth continuall comfort and ſecurity : And this is the afflicti- 
on of hell; unto whom it affordeth deſpaire, atid remedileſſe calamity. 
For thoſe reſtleſſe ſpirits that flye the face ofthe Almighty, being de- | 
prived the fruition of hiseye , would alſo avoid the extent bf his 
hand; which being impoſſible, their ſufferings are deſperate, and theit 
afflitions without evaſion, untill they can get ont of Triſmegiſhus his 
circle, that is, to extend their wings above the-univerſe, and pitth be- 
yond ubiquity it ſelfe., wr Me ics VI th 

The ſecond is that ſpeech of Adam unto God, the woman whoni 
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thou gaveſt me to be with me, ſhe gave me of the Treegand Idid cate: 
this indeed was a very unſatisfactory reply, and therein was involved: 
a very impions errour, as implying God the Authorof finne, and accu- 
ſing his Maker of his franſgrefſion : asif he had ſaid, Ifthouhadſt not 
given mea woman I: had not becne deceived: Thou promiſedſt to 
make her a help, but ſhe hath proved deſtrution-untomey:had I re-;| 
mained alone, I had not finned, but thougaveſtme'a conſort, and ſo I 

became ſeduced. This was a bold and open accuſation bfiGod, mai | 
king the fountaine of good the contriver of evill; aid theifoxbidderof | 
the crime an abetter ofthe fa& prohibited; Surely: his:mercy was 
great that did not tevenge the im 


goodnefſeto be admired,that itt 


cbmeit-of: his "Jaſticez 'and{ tiis | 
not his argument inthe puoiſh- 
___ ment] { 
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| Enquries into Vulear . Book1,| 
ment of his excuſation, or onely purſucd the firſt tranſgreſfion without | 
a penalty of this the ſecond.  - xþ{-48 RT N 
Thethird was that of Eve. The Serpent beguiled me, and I did 
eate. In which reply there was not onely a very feeble excuſe , but ar 
erroneous tranſlating her owne offence upon another, Extenuating her 
finne from that which was an aggravation, that is to excuſe the fa at} 
all, much more upon the fuggeſtion of a beaſt , which was before in| 
the ſtriſeſt termesprohibited by her God. For although we now doe 
hope the mercies of God will conſider our degenerated integritics | 
unto ſome minoration of our offences, yet had not the fincerity of our 
firſt parents, ſo colourable expeRations, unto whom the commande- 
ment was but ſingle, and their integrities beſt able to reſiſt the motions | 
of its tranſpreflion: And therefore ſo hainous conceptions have riſen 
hereof, that ſome have ſeemed more angry therewith then God him- 
ſelfe, being ſo exaſperated with the offence, as to call in queſtion their | - 
ſalvation, and to diſpute the eternall puniſhment of their Maker. Aſſu- 
redly with bettcrreaſon may poſterity accuſe them, then they the Ser- 
! pent, or one another ; and the diſpleaſure of the Pelagians muſt needs 
be irreconcileable, who peremptorily maintaining they can fulfill the 
whole Law , will infatisfaRorily condemne the non-obſervation of 


. The fourth was that ſpecch-of Cain upon the demand of God, | 
Where is thy Brothers and he faid, Iknow not. 'In which negation, 
beſide the open impudence, there was implyed a notableerrour , for 
| returning alye unto his Maker, and preſuming in this manner, to put | 
+ \ offthe Searcher of hearts, hedenied the omniſciency of God, where- 

unto there is nothing concealable. The anſwer of Satan in the caſe of 
' Job, had more of truth, wiſdome and reyercnce, then this z Whence | 
commefſt thou Satan * and he ſaid, from compaſiing of the earth. For 
though an enemy of God, and hater of all truth , his wiſdome will 
hardly permit him to falfific with the Almighty : for well underſtan- 
ding the emniſcience of his nature, he is not ſo ready to deceive him- 
ſelfe, asto falfifie unto him whoſe copnition is no way deludable:And | 
therefore when in the tentation of Chriſt he played-upon the falacy, 
and thought todeceive the Author of trath , the-method of this pro- | 
ceeding aroſe from the uncertainty of his divinity, whereof had he re- | 
| mained affured, he had continued filent , nor would his diſcretion at-'j 
tempt ſounſacceedable atemptation.--And ſo againe at the laſt day, | 
when our offences ſhall'be-drawne info accompt, the ſubtilty of thar | 


4 
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 Trquifitor ſhall not preſent unto God a bundle of calumnies or copfu- 


table accuſations , - but will paſſe up uato his Omniſciencie, 
a ſure andundediable lift of our reſfions. . > on 20 1 
The' fifth-is another reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his 
curſe, My iniquity-is greater then cattbe forgiven; \For ſois heres 
3 bo ; _ e 
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| ſed infome tranſlations. ' The aſſettion was not onely deſperate, but| 
j the conceit erroneous, overthrowing that glorious attribute of God b 
' his mercy, and conceiving the finne of murder unpardonable; . which 
| how great ſoever, is not abovethe repentance of man, but far below | 
the mercies of God, and was as fome conceive expiated,in that puniſh- | 
ment he ſuffered temporally for it.. There are but ewo 'exaioples'of | 
| this errour in holy Scripture, and they both for murder, and both asit | 
were of the ſame perſon; for Chriſt was myfticilly flaine in an 6 | 
| and therefore Cain had foe influence on his death, as well as Judas | 
but the finne had a different effeR on Cain, from that it had' on Judas; | 
and moſt that fince baye falleninto it; forthey like Judas defire death, 
and not unfrequeatly purſue it: Cain on the contrary prewafraid there- 
of, and obtained a ſecurement from it. Afﬀutedly it his deſpaire con- | 
rinued, there was puniſhment cnongh inlife, and jultice ſufficient in | 
the mercy of his protetion. For the life of the deſperate, equals the | 
anxictics of death, who in-unceſſant inquietudes buraR the life ofthe |. 
damned, and anticipate the deſolations of hell.” Tis' indeed a finne in| 
man, but a puniſhment onely inthe devils, who offend not God but | 
afflit themſelves, in the appointed defpaire of his mercies. And asto | 
be without all hope is the affliion of the damned, fo is itthe happi- | 
neſſe of the bleſſed, "P having their expeRationg preſent, are not di- | 
ſtrated with futurities. So is it alſo their felicity to have no faith, for | 
, enjoying the beatifical viſion there is nothingtintorkiem incevident;and | 
in the fruition of the. obje& of: faith , they 'Have received the full | 
evacuation of it. ET TO OR I A INT MOTT RL 
The laſt ſpeech was that of Lamech; T have flaine 2 man to my | 
wound, anda young manto my hurt: If Cain be avenged ſeven fold, | 
truly Lamech ſeventy and ſevenfold.' Now hetein there ſcemes to be 
a yery crroneaus illation; from the indulgetice of God unto Cain, con- | 
| cluding an immunity unto himſclfe, that is,a regular proteRionfrom a |. 
| | ſingle example, and anexcmptiori from puniſhment in a fa&thar natu- | 
_ | rally deſervedit. The Error of this offendor was"contrary to'that of | 
Cain, whomthe Rabbins conceive that Lamech'at this tine killed. 
He deſpaired of Gods mercy in the ſame fa, where this preſumed of | 
it, he by a decollation of all hope annihilated his mercy, this by an im | 
moderancy thereof deſtroyed his juſtice, though the fin wetelefle;the i 
errour was as great z..For as it is untrue that his mercy will not forgive Þ 
| offenders, or his benignity cooperateto their converfions, So is it alſo 
of no leſle falfity: toaffirme his Juſtice will notexa& accoint 6f fin- | 
| ners, or puniſh fuch as continue intheir tranſgreſſions, © 
| And thus may we perceive; how weakely out fathers did errebe- 
| fore the floud, how continually and upon common diſcourſe they fell 
upon errours after, it is therefore no wonder wehave been « us f' 
| ever fince: And being how atgreatelt diſtance from the'begi 
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nour., arc almoſt loft in its diſlemitationg whoſe wayes'arebound- 
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of Rhetorick is aſufficient argument of Logick,an Apologue of Aſope, 
beyond a Syllogiſme in Barbara, parables then propoſitions , and pro- 
yerbs more powertull,then demonſtrations. And therefore are they 
led rather by example, then precept, receiving perſwaſions from viſi- 
ble inducements, before intelleRual inſtruions; and therefore alſo do 
they judge of humane actions by the event; for being-uncapable of 
operable circumſtances,or rightly to judge the prudenciality of affairs, 
they onely gaze upon the viſible ſucceſſe, and thereafter condemn or 
cry up the whole progreſſion, And ſo from this ground in the LeQure 
of holy Scripture, their apprehenſions, are commonly confined unto 
the literall ſence of the text, from whence have enſued the groſle and | 
duller ſort of herefies. Fornot attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond 
intention ef the words , they are faine to omit their ſuperconſequen- 
cies, coherencies, figures,or tropologies and are not ſometime perſwa- 
ded by fire beyond their literalities. And therefore alſo things invi- 
fible, but unto intelleuall diſcernments, to humor the grofſeneſle of | 
their comprehenſions, have been degraded from their proper forms, 
and God himſelfe diſhononred into manuallexprefſions ; and fo like- 
wiſe being unprovided, or unſufficient for higher ſpeculations, they | 
will alwayes betake themſelves, unto ſenſible repreſentations, and can 
hardly be reſtrained the dulneſs of 'Jdolatry; A finne or folly riot on- | 
ly derogatory unto God, butinian, overthrowing their reaſon,as well | 
as his divinitie. In briefe areciprocatiaon, or rather an Inyerfion of the 
creation, making God one way, as he made us another 5 that is, after 
our Image,as he made us after hisowne.' + -* | 
Moreover, their underſtanding thus weake in it ſelfe;and perverted 
by ſenſible deluſions, is yet farther impaired by thedominion of their 
appetite, thatis , the irrational and brutall part of the ſoule , which 
lording it overthe ſoveraigne facultie , interrupts the a&ions of that 
noble part; and choakes thoſe tender ſparkes;, 'which Adam hath left. 
them of reaſon: and therefore they doc nototely: ſwarm with errours, 
bur wr oem rhereon. Thus they commonly affect no man any 
farther then hee deſerts his reaſon, or complies with their aberrancies. 
Hence they embrace not vertue far itſelfe, but its reward; and the ar- 
gument from pleafure or utilitie isfarre more powerfuill;then that from | 
vertuoushoneſty;which Mahomet and his-contrivers wel underſtood, 
when hee ſet out the felicitic of his heaven, by the-corftentments of 
fleſh, andthe delights of ſenſe: ſlightly paffigg over tlieaccompliſh- 
| ment of the ſoule,:arid the beatitude of that/paxgt which-carth and vide- 
biliries to weakly affect. But the wiſdom of ons Saviouriand the fim- 
plicity-of/hisrruth proceeded another way, defying the pppular provi. 
ſions of happincſſe from ſenfible.expeRtationsiplacing his felicitie'in | 
things tamnoved from ſenſc,] andthe. incelleRuallenjoyment of God: |. 
And chetefore thedodtrine'of the-one was never afraid of Ulniverfities, | 
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or endeavoured the baniſhmentof learning like the other. And chough 
Galen doth ſometime nibble at Moſes, and befidethe Apoſtate Chri- 
ſtian, ſome Heathens have queſtioned his Philoſophicall part or treatie 
of the Creation. Yetis there ſurely no reaſonable Pagan, that will not 
4dmire the rationall and well grounded precepts of Chriſt , whole life 
23s it was conformable unto his doctrine, fo was that unto | 
the higheſt rules of reaſon; and muſt therefore flouriſh in the / 
2dvancement of learning , and the perfeRion of parts beſt able to 
comprehend it. 
Apaine, their individuall imperfeRions being great, they are more- | 
over enlarged by their aggregation, and being erroneous intheir ſingle | 
numbers once hudled together, they will be errour it {elte ; for being 
2 confuſjon of knaves and fooles, and a farraginous concurrence of alt 
conditions, tempers, ſex, and ages, it is but naturall jf their derermina- 
tions be monſtrous, and many wayes inconſiſtent with truth. And ; 
therefore wiſe men have alwayes applauded rheirowne judgement, in | 
the contradiRion of that of the people, and their ſobereſt adverſaries, | 
bave cver afforded them the ſtile of fooles and mad menz and to ſpeak | 
impurially, their ations have often made good theſe Epithites. Had |. 
Oteſtes been Judge, he would not have acquitted that Lyſtrian rabble 
of madneſſe, who upon a viſible miracle, falling into ſo high a coaceit | 
of Payl and Barnabas, thar they termed the one Jupiter the other Mcr- 
curius, that they brought oxen'and parlands; and were hardly reſtrain. 
ed, from ſactificing unto them,did notwithſtanding ſuddenly afcer fall 
upon Paul, and having ſtoned him, drew him for dead out of the citic. 
Ir might have hazarded the fides of Democtritus, had hee been preſent | 
atthat tural. of Demetrius, when the people Aocking together in | 
great numbers, ſome cryed one thing , and ſome another, and the af-. 
ſetnbly was confuſcd, and the moſt part knew not wherfore they wete | 
come together z notwithſtanding, all with one voice for che ſpace of | 
two houres cryed out, Great is Diana of the Epheſians. It had over- | 
come the patience of Job, as it did the mcekneſlerof Moſes, and would 
ſurely have maſteced any, but the longanimity and great ſufferance of 
God, Hadthey beheld the mutiny in the wildernefſe, when after tenne | 
grear miracles in Egyprt,and ſome inthe {ame place,they melted down 
their ſtolen ear-rivgs into acalf,and monſtrouſly cryed out, Thele are 
[thy gods O Iſrael ! that brought thee out of the Jand of Egypt. Ir / 
much accuſeth the impatiencic of Peter, who could not.endure the | 
ſaves of the mulritude, and is the greateſt example of lenitie in'our S$a- 
viour,whet he deſired of God forgivenes unto thoſe, who having one 
day brought him into the Citie intriumph , did preſently after, a all 
{ diſhonour upon him, and nothing conld be heard but Cr#cifige in their 
courts. Certainely hee that confidercth theſethings in Gods-peculiar 
people, will cafily diſcerne how little of truth, thete is inthe wayes ” | 
| t 
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the multitude;and though ſomtimes they are flattered with that Apho- 
| riſme, will hardly bcleeve the voyce of the people to bee the voyce 


Laſtly,being thus divided from truth in themſclyes,they are yet far- 
ther removed by advenient deception. For trueitis, (and Thope ſhall 
not offend their vulgarities ) it I ſay they are daily mocked into errour | 
by ſubtler deviſors,and have been expreſly deluded , by all profeſſions | © | 
whatſoever. Thus the Prieſts of Eldertime , have put upon them ; 
many incredible conceits , not onely deluding their apprehenfions, | = 
with Ariolation, South-ſaying, and ſuch oblique Idolatries, but win- p 
ning their credulities unto the literall and downe-right adorement of 
Cats, Lizards, and Beetles; and thus alſo in ſome Chriftian Churches, 
wherein is preſumed an irreproveable truth, '1f all be true that is ſuſpe- 
Red, or halfe what is related, there have not wanted,many ſtrange de- 
ceptions , and ſome thereof are ſtil] confeſſed by the name of Pious 
fraudes. Thus Theudas an Impoſture was able to lead away foure 
thouſand into the wildernefle, and the delufions of Mahomet almoſt 
| che fourth part of mankinde. Thus all herefics how grofle ſoever, bave 

found a welcome with the people. For thus,what is ſcarce imaginable, 
many of the Jews were wrought into belicfe,that Herod was the Meſ- 
fias, and David Georgeof Leyden and Arden, were not without a par- 
ticarhoneſt the people , who maintained the ſame opinion of them- 
ſelves almoſt in our dayes. Phyfitions (many at leaſt that make pro- 
feffion thereof ) beſide divers lefſe diſcoverable wayes of fraude, have 
made them beleeve, there is the book of fate, or the power of Aarons 
| breft-plate in Urines. And therefore hereunto they have recourſe as 
| untothe Oracle of life, the great determinator of virginity,conception, 
| fertilitic ; and the inſcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Foras 
chough there were a ſeminalitie in Urine, or that like the ſeed that car- 
ried with it the Idea of every part, they fooliſhly conceive wee viſibly 
behold therein the Anatomue of every particle , and can thereby indi- 
gitate their affeQions. 

Saltimbancoes, Quackſalvers, and Charlatans, deceive them in 
lower degrees ; were Aſopalivethe Piazza and Ponte Neufe could 
not but ſpeake their fallacies, meane while there are too many , whoſe 
cryes cannot conceale their miſchiefes: for their Impoſtures are full of 
crueltie; and worſe then any other, deluding not onely unto pecuniary 
defraudations,but the irreparable deceit of death. : 
Aſtrologers,which pretend to be of Caballa with the ftarres, ſuch | 
I meane as abuſe that worthy cnquirie, have not been wanting in their 
deceptions, who having wonne their belicfe unto principles whereof 
they make great doubt themſelves, have made them beleeve that arbi- 
trary events below, have neceſſary cauſes aboye;, whereupon their cre- | 
dulities affent unto any prognoſticks , and daily ſwallow the prediQi- | 
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| Enquiries into Vulgar Book 1. 
ons of men, which beſides the independency of their caules,and con- 
{ tipgency in their events,are onely inthe preſcience of God. 

- - Fortunetellers, Juglers, Geomancers , and the like incantafory im- 
poſtors, though commonly men of inferiour ranke, and from whom 
without infuſion they can expeR no more then from themſelves, doe 
daily and profeſſcdly delude them : unto whom (what is deplorable in 
| menand Chriſtians ) too many applying themſclves, betwixt jcſt and 
 carneſt, betray the cauſe of truth, and incenfibly make up, the legiona- 
ric body of exrour. 

Scatiftes and Politicians,unto whom Ragzove dz Stato, is the firſt con- 
fiderable , asthough it were their buſineſle to deceive the people, as a 
Maxime,do hold, that truth is to be concealed from them,unto whom 
| al:hough they reveale the vifible defagne, yet doe they commonly con. 
ccale the capitall intention, and therefore have they alway bcene the 
inſtruments of great defignes, yet ſeldome underſtood the true infenti- 
on of any, accompliſhing the drifts of wiſer heads as inanimate and ig- 
porant Agents,the genetall deſigne of the world; who though in ſome 
latirude of ſence, and in a naturall cognition performe their proper acti- 
ons,yet do they unknowingly concurte unto higher ends, and blindely | 
adyance the great intention of nature. Now how farte they may bce 
kept in ignorance, a great example there is in the people of Rome, who 
never knew, the true and proper nameof their owne City. For beſide 
chat common appellation received by the Citizens, it had a proper and 
{ſecret name concealed from them : Cujws alterum nomes dicere ſtcretss 
Ceremoniarum nefas haketur, ſaith Plinic. The reaſon hereof was ſu- 
perſtitious, leſt the name thereof being diſcovered unto their enemies, 
their Penates and Patronall gods, might be called forth by charms an 
incantations. For accordirgunto the tiadition of Magitians,the tutclary 
ſpirits wil not remove at common appellations, but at the proper names 
of things whercunto they are protectors. | 

Thus having beene deceived by themſelves, and continually delu- 
ded by others, they muſt negds be ſtuffed witherrors, and even over- 
runne with theſe inferiour falficies, whereunto whoſoever ſhall refigne 
their reaſons, cither from the root of deccit in themſclyes , or inabili- 
tie to refift ſuch triviall ingannations from others.although their condi- 
tion and fortunes may place them many Spheres above the multicude, 
yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgaritic , and the Democtraticall 
| cemies of truth. | | | 
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| Of the nearer and more Immediate Canſes of popular erronrs, both in the Wier,aud 
. Common ſort, CMiſapprehenſion, Fallacy,or falſe didultion, Credality, Supinity, 
adherence unto cAntiquitie, Tradition, and eAuthoritie, | as 


He firſt is a miſtake, or a conception of things, eitherintheir firſt! 
apprehenſions, or ſecondary relations. So Eve miſtook the Com- 
mandement, either from the immediate injunRion of God,or from the 
ſecondary narration of her husband. So might the Diſciples miſtake 
our Saviour, in his anſwer unto Peter, concerning the death of John, 
as-is delivered, John 2 x. Peter ſeeing John, ſaith unto Jeſus, Lord,and 
what ſhall this man doe 2 Jeſus ſaith, It I will, that he tarry till I come, 
what is that unto thee Then went this ſaying abroad among the bre- 
thren, that that Diſciple ſhould not die. Thus began the conceit and 
opinion of the Centaures, that is in the miſtake of the firſt beholders, 
as is declared by Servius, when ſome young Theſſalians on horlſe- | 
backe were beheld a farre off, while their horſes watered, that is, while 
their heads were depreſſed , they were conceived by their firft ſpeRa- 
tors,to be but one animall,and anfwerable hereunto have their pictures 
been drawn ever fince. | | 
Andas {imple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo men reſt not 
in falſe apprechenfions, without abſurd and inconſequent diduQions, 
from fallacious foundations, and miſapprehended mediums, ering 
concluſions no way inferrible from their premiſes. Now the fallacies 
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whereby men deceive others, and are deceived themſelves, the Anci- 
ents, have divided into Yerball and Reall. Of the Yerball, and ſuch | 
as conclude from miſtakes of the word, although there be no lefſe then 
fixe, yet are there but two onely thereof worthy our notation : and 
unto which the reſt may be referred : that is the fallacie of Aquivo- 
cation and Amphibologie , which conclude from the ambiguity of 
ſome one word,or the ambiguous fintaxisof many put together. From | 
this fallacy aroſe that calamitous ertor of the Jewes, miſapprehending 


his precepts in a different ſenſe from his intention, converting Meta- 
involved truths. Thus when he enjoyned his Diſciples, an abſtinence 


| uſe of that pulſe; which notwithſtanding conld not be his meaning for 
35 Ariſtoxenus who wrote his life , averreth he delighted much in that 
| kind of food himſelfe, but herein as Plutarch obſerveth, he had no o- 
| ther intention, then to difſwade men from Magiſtracie, or underta- 


the Prophefies of their Mefſias, and expounding them alwayes | 
unto literall and temporall expeQation. By this way many errors crept\ 
? in and. perverted the doArine of Pythagoras , whileſt men received | 
phors into propricties, and receiving as litterall exprefſions,obſcure and } 


from beanes, many conceived they were with ſeverity debarred the } 


. 


| 


—— 


| king the publike offices of ſtate; for by beanes were the Magiftratese- | 
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1 keed in ſome parts of Greece; and after his dayes, wee read in Thu- 
{ cydides,of the Councell of the beane in Athens. The ſame word alſo 


Fiafin&iori only of continencie, as Aul.Gellius hath expounded, and as 
| Empedocles may alſs be interpreted, zzr io: xvod ame xfipes ixcode, that 


| in Greeke doth fignifie a teſticle, and hath been thought by ſome an | 


is;Tefttculis miſeri dextras ſubducite. Againe his injunRion is , not to 
harbour Swallowes in our houſes : Whoſe advice notwithſtanding we 
doe not contertine , who daily admit and cheriſh them; for herein a 
caution is only implied not to entertain ungratefull and thankleſſe per- 
ſons, which like the ſwallow arc no way commodious unto us , but 
having made uſe of our habitations, and ſerved their owne turnes, for- 
ſake us. So he commands to deface the ptintof a cauldron in the a- 
ſhes, after it hath boyled. Which ftrialy to obſerve were moſt 
condemnable ſuperſtition : For hereby he covertly adviſeth us not to 
perſevere in anger, but after our choler hath boyled, to retaine no im- 
preſſion thereof. In the like ſenſe are to be received, or they will clſe 
be miſapprehended , when he adviſeth his Diſciples to give the right | 
hand but tofew, to put no viands ina chamberpot, not to,paſſe over a | 
ballance, not to rake up fire with a ſword , or piſſe againſt the Sunne, 
which enjgmatical deliveries comprehended uſefull verities,but being 
miſtaken by literall Expofitors at the firſt, they have been underſtood 
by moſt fince, and may bee occaſion of error to verball capacities for 
ever. | 


This fallacy inthe firſt deluſion Satan did put upon Eve, and his | 


| whole tentation might bethis Elench continued; ſo whenhe ſaid, Yee 


ſhall not dye,that was inhis cquivocation,ſhe ſhall not incurre a preſent 
death , or adeſtruQion immediatly enſuing your tranſgrefkon. Your | 
eycs ſhall be opened,that is,not to the enlargement of your knowledge, 
but to the diſcovery of your ſhame and proper confuſion. You ſhall 


| to reall and rigid interpretations. Whereby have ariſen not only popu- 


know good and evill, that is you ſhall have knowledge of good by its 
privation, but cogniſance of evill by ſenſe and viſible experience. And 
the ſame fallacy or way of deceit ſo well ſucceeding in Paradiſe , hee 
continued in his Oracles through all the world, Which had not men 
more warily underſtod, they might have performed many as incon- 
ſiſtent with his intention-: Brutus might haye made haſte with Tar- 
quine to have kifled his owne mother. The Athenians might have 
built them wooden walls, or doubled the Altarat Delphos. 

The circle of this fallacie is very large , and herein may be compri- 
ſed all Ironicall miſtakes; for intended expreſſions receiving inverted | 
fignifications, all deduRions from metaphors, parables, allegories, un- | 


lar errors in Philoſophy, but vulgar and fenſcleſſe herefies in Divinity, 
AS will be evident unto any that ſhall examine their foundations, as they 


ſtand related by Epiphanius, Auſtin, or Prateolus. ws 
Other | 
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| Book 1, 
Other wayes there are of deceit which conſiſt not , in faile appre- | 
henſion of words , that is verball cxpreſſions or ſencenciall fignificati- | 
ons, but fraudulent deduRtions, or inconſequent illations, froma falſe | 
conception of things. Of theſe extradicionary and reall tallacirs, Ari- | 
Rotle and Logicians make in number fix, but we obſerve tharmen are | 
moſt commonly deceived by foure thereof : thoſe are, Petitio pirenci- | 
pii. A diffs ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter, A non cauſi procanſa.. 
And fallacia conſequents. | FP The | 
The firſt is perzazo principiz , which fallacie is committed;, when a / 
queſtion is madea medium, or we aflume a medium 2s granted,where- 
of we remaine as unſatisfied as of the queſtion. Briefly wherethart is;) 
aſſumed as a principle, to prove another thing which is not conceaded' 
as true it ſelfe. By this fallacie was Evedeceived , whenſhee took for | 
granted, the falſe affertion of the devill ; Yee ſhall not ſurcly dye, for 
God doth know that in the day ſhe ſhall eat thereof,your eyes ſhall be/| 
opened, and you ſhall be as gods ; which was bat a bare affirmation of 
Satan without any proofe or probable inducemem., contrary unto the | | 
command of God and former belicfe of herſelfe and this was the Lo-1 


and (,ommon Errors, 


| the vices orqualitics of a few upona whole Nation, or from a part un- 


| wayes; thatis, in the wayes of righteouſnefle, and nor ofraſbattewpts::| 


gick of the Jews, when they accuſed our Saviouruamo Pilxe, who de- : 
manding a reaſonable impeachment, or theallegation of ſome crime 
worthy of condemnation;they only replyed,if he had not beenworthy | 
of death, we would not have brought him before thee, whetein there 
was neither accuſation of the perſon, nor ſatisfaQion of the Judge,who | 
well underſtood a bare accuſation was no preſumption of guilt, andthe: 
clamors of the people no accuſation at all. The ſame fallacy is ſome- 
time uſed inthe dilpute, between Job, and his friends, they often ta- ! 
king that ſor granted which afterward he denyeth and diſproveth. : 

The ſecond is a diffs ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter , when | | 
from that-which is but true ina qualified fenſe an incondirionall and 
abſolute verity is inferred , transferring the ſpeciall conſideration of 
chiogs unto their generall acceptions, or concluding from their tri: 
acception, unto that without all limitation. . This falaciemen commit 
whenthey argue from a particular to a generall, as when we conclude | 


tothe whole. Thus the divell argued with oor Saviour, and by this || 
he would perſwade him: he might be ſecure if hee caft himſelfe from 
the pinacle : for ſaid he, it is written, he ſhall-give his Angals charge | 
concerning thee, and intheir hands they ſhall beare theewup, left ar any | 
time thou daſh thy foot againſt a ſtone. But this-illationwas fallacions | 
leaving out part of the texr, Pſalme 91. He ſhall keep'theeinall cthy:}/ 


[8 


ſoheurged a pate fot the whole , and inferred moron theconcluſion; 


then was contained inthe premiſes. By this ſame fallacie we proceed, |: 


when we conclude from the figne unto the thing ſignified. By this 
TER | in- 
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incroachment Idolatry firſt crept in, men converting the ſymbolicall 
uſe of Idols into their proper worſhip, and receiving the repreſentation | 
of things asthe ſubſtance and thing it ſelfe. Sothe ſtatue of Belus at | 
firſt erected in his memory,was in affer times adored asaDivinity. And |. 
ſoalſo inthe Sacrament of theEucharift , the bread and wine which | 
were burthe fignalls or viſible fignes, were madethe things fignified, | 
and worſhipped for the body of Chriſt. And hereby generally men 
are deceived that take things ſpoken in ſome latitude without any at all. | 
Hereby the-Jewes were deceived concerning the commandement of 
the Sabbath, accuſing our Saviour for healing the ficke, and his diſci- 
| ples for plucking the cars of corne, upon that day. And by this deplo- |, | 
rable miſtake they were deceived unto deſtruction, upon the aſſault of | 
Pompey the'great made upon that day , by whoſe ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vation they could not defend themſelves, or pertorme any labour 
whatſoever. | 

. The third is a wow cauſa pro cauſa, when thatis pretended for a cauſe 
which is not, or not inthat ſenſe which is inferred. Upon this conſe- |. 
quence the law of Mahomet forbids the uſe of wine, and his ſucceſſors 
aboliſhed Univerſities: by this alſo many Chriſtians have condemned | 
literature, miſunderſtanding the counfell of Saint Paul, who adviſeth | 
no further thento beware of Philoſophy. On this foundation were |' 
built rhe concluſions of Sonthſayers in their Auguriall,and Tripudia- |; 
ry divinations, colleQing preſages from voice or food of birds, and || 
conjoyning events unto cauſes of no connexion. - Hereupon alſo are | 
prounded the grofle miſtakes , inthe cure of many diſeaſes z not only | 
from the laft medicine,and ſympatheticall receits,but amulers charms, 
and all incantatory applications , deriving effeRts not only from incon- j: 
curring cauſes, but things devoid of all cfliciencie whatever. - 
; The fourth is the fallacie of the conſequent , which it ſtrictly taken, | 
may be a fallacious illation in reference unto antecedencie, or conſe. 
quenciez as to-conclude from the pofition of theantecedent, unto the |. 
poſitionof the conſequent,or fromthe remotion of the conſcquentto 
the 1emotion of the antecedent. This is uſually committed, when in 
| connexed propoſitions the termes adhere contirgently. This is fre- 
quent in Oratorie illations., and thus the Phariſees , becauſe he cor | 
verſed with Publicans and ſinners. accuſed the holinefle of Chriſt. }. 
Bur if this fallacy be largely taken, it is committed inany vitious illa- | 
| tio, offending the rules of good conſequence; and ſoit may be very 
large, and comprehend all falſe iPations againſttheſctled laws of Lo- | 
gick ; butthe moſt uſuall conſequences are from particulars, from re- | 
gatives, and from affirmative concluſions inthe jecond figure, wherein | 
indeed offences ae moſt frequent, and their diſcoveries not difficult. :|| 
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| and things impoſſible as poſhbilities themſelves. Which though a 


| the noble Geber, Avicennaand Almanzor, ſhould reſt ſatisfied inthe 


as | | C H AP. V. 
Of Credulity and Smpinity. 
ancaficafſent , to what is obtruded , orabelieving at firſt eare 


what is delivered by others, this'is a weaknefle in the 'underſtanding, 
withont examination afſentivg unto things , which from their natures 


| and cauſes doe carry no per{ſwaſion; whereby men often ſwallow falſi- | 


tics for truths , dubiofitics for certaintics, feſibilities for poſſibilities, 


weaknefle of the Intelle, and moſt diſcoverablein vulgar heads, yer 
hath it ſometime fallen upon wiſer braines , and preat advancers of 
truth. Thus many wiſe Athenians ſo far forgot their Philoſophy, and 
che nature of humane produRion , that they deſcended unto beliefes, 
the originall of their Nation was from the Earth, and had no other be- 

inning then from the' ſeminality and wombe of their great Mother. | 

hus is.it not without wonder, how thoſe learned Arabicks ſo tamely | 
delivered up their beliefe unto the abſurdities of the Alcoran. How | 


nature and cauſes of earthquakes, delivered from rhe doQrine of their 
Prophet; that is, from the motion of a'great Bull, upon whoſe hornes | 
all the earth is poiſed. How their faiths could decline ſo low, asto 
concede their generations in heaven, to be made by the ſmell of a ci- 
tron, or that the fclicity of their Paradife ſhould confift in a Jubile of 


Thus is it almoſt beyond wonder, how the beliefe of reaſonable crea- 


[Booki. and (Common Errors. = 


A Thitd cauſe of common Errors is the Credulity of men. that is 


| 


conjunion, that is 4coition of '6ne a&t prolonged unto fitty years. | 


fures, ſhould ever ſubmit unto Idolatry : and the credulity of thoſe men 
ſcarce credible, without preſumption of a ſecond fall, who could be- 
lieve a Deity in the worke of their owne hands. For although in that 


ancient and diffuſed adoration of Idolls, unto the Prieſts and ſubriler 
heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolicall,and as thoſe Images 
ſome way related unto their deities, yet was the Idolatry dire& and 
downe-right in the people, whoſe credulity is illimitable,who may be 
made belicve that any thing is God, and may be made believe there is | 
no God at all. = | 

 Andas Credulity is the cauſe of Error, ſo incredulity oftentimes of 
not enjoying truth, and that not only an obſtinate incredulity, where- 
by wee will not acknowledge afſent unto what is reaſonably. inferred, 
but any Academicall reſervaiion in matters of cafie truth, or rather 
ſcepticall infidelity againſt the evidence of reaſon and/ſenſe. For theſe 
are conceptions befalling wiſe men, as abſurd as the apprehenſions of 
fooles, and the credulity of the people which promiſcuouſly ſwallow 


any thing.” For this is not only derogatory unto the wiſdome of God, 
| De 4X \ : who | 
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| comparatively cxprefled unto the number ofthings whereofour know- 


{and requiſite conditions of ſenſe.. And. therefore if any man ſhall af-' 


—— 
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who hath propoſed the world unto our knowledge , and thereby the | 
notion of himſelfc, but alſo detraRary unto the intelleR, and ſenſe of 
man expreſſedly diſpoſed for thatinquifttion., And therefore hoc 24x- 
ta ſcio quod nihil ſc:o, is not to be received inanabſolute ſenſe, but is 


is ipnorants nor,will itacquitthe inſatistaRtion of thoſe which 
quartell with all things, oz diſpute of matters concerning whoſe veri- | 
tes we have conviRtion from reaſon, ordecilion from the. inerrable | 


firme the earth doth move, and will not believe with us, it Ran» | 
deth Rill, becauſe he hath probable reaſons for 1t, and I no infallible } 
ſenſe nor reaſon agaioft it, I will not quarrell with his affertion:: but if 
like Zeno he ſhall walke abour,and yet deny there is any motian.in nae 
ture,{urely ic had been happy he had been born-inAntycera,and is only | 
fitto converſe with their mclancholies, who having a conceit that they | 
arc dcad, cannot be convicted into the ſociety. of the living. ] 

The fourth is a ſupinity or neglect of enquiry,even in matters where- | 
of we doubr,rather belceving,as we ſay,then goipg roſce,or doubting | 
with'caſe andgratis,then belceeving with difficulty or purchaſe; where- 


[lyc ina well, is not recoverable but by exantlation. It were ſome ex- 


by either by a temperamental| inactivity we arc upready to-put 10 cxe- 
cution the ſuggeſtions or ditates of. reaſoo, or by a content and acqui- 
eſcence inevery ſpecies of truth-we embrace the ſhadow thereof,or ſo 
much as maypalliate its juſtandſubſtantiall acquirements. Had our 
forefathers ſat downe intheſe reſolutions, . or had their curioſities been 
ſedentary ; who purſued the knowledge of things through all the cor- | 
ners of nature. the face of truth had been obſcure unto us, whoſe luſtre | 
in ſome part their induſtries have revealed. | 
- Certainly the {weat of their labours was not ſalt unto them,and they 
took delight inthe duft of their endeavours. For queſtionleſſe in know | 
ledgethere isno {lcnder difficulty, and truth which wile men fay doth | 


tenuation of the curſe , if i» ſudore vultus 1ul , were confineable unto | 
corporall exercitations, and there ſtill remained a Paradiſe orunthorny | 
place of knowledge; butnow our underſtandings being eclipſed, as 

well as ourtempers infirmed , we muſt betake our ſelves to wayes of | 


| reparation, and depend upon the illumination of our endeavonrs; for: 
thus we may in ſome meaſure repaire our primarie ruins, and build our } 
ſclves men againe. And though the attempts of ſome have beenpreci- / 
picous,and their enquiries ſo audacious as tocome within command of | 
the flaming ſwords , and loſt themſelves io attempts above humanity, 
yet have the inquiries of moſt defeaed by the way, andtyred within 
the ſober circumference of knowledge. ta. | 


And this is the reaſon why ſome have tranſcribed anything aodal-; 
though they cannot but doubt thereof , yet neither xparionces 
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| eisfaQion is in their owne power, which is indeed the inexcuſable 

' of our ipnorance, and. may perhaps fill up the charge of the laſt day. 
For net obeying the diRates of reaſon, and negleRing the cryes of 
truth, we faile not onely inthe truſt of our undertakings, but in the 
intention of man it ſelfc, which although more veniall unto ordinary 
' conſtitutions, and ſuch as are not framed beyond the capacity of bea- 
| ten notions, yet will it inexcuſably condemne ſome men, who having 
received excellent endowments, and ſuchas will accuſe the omiffions 


mt. 


tention of their habilities. - For certainely as ſome men have ſinned, in 
the principles of humanity, and muſt anſwer”, for not being men, fo 
others offend if they be not more 3 Mags extra vitla quary cum virtu- 
tibus, would commend thoſe, Theſe arc not excuſable without an Ex- 
cellency. For great conſtitutions , and ſuch as are conftellated unto 
knowledge, do nothing till they outdoe all z they come ſhort of them- 
ſelves if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit downe under the 
degree of worthies, God expects no luſtre from the minor ſtars, but 
if the Sunſhould not illuminate all.it were a fin in Nature. ' 7 {tia bo- 


— 


| man ſhould be ſomething that men are not, and individuall. in ſome- 
of reaſon, and modeſty, we cannot condemne fingularity. Nos nume- 


fooles. For things as they recede from unity, the more they approach 
to imperfeRtion, and deformity; for they hold their perfeRion intheir 
fimplicities, and as they neereft approach unto God. 

Now as there are many great wits to be condemned,who have neg- 
leed the increment of Arts, and the ſedulous purſuit of knowledge, 
ſo are therenot a few very muchto be pittied , whoſe induſtry being 


————_— 


' | not attended with naturall parts, they have ſweat to little purpoſe, and 


roled the ſtone in yain: which chiefly proceedeth from naturall incapa- 
city,and geniall indiſpofition, at leaſt to thoſe particular wayes where- 
unto they apply their endeavours. And this is one reaſon why though 
Univerfities bee full of men, they are oftentimes empty of learning. 
Why as there are ſome which do much without learning, fo others 
bur little with it, and few thatattraine to any perfection in-it. For ma- 
ny heads that undertake it, were never ſquared nortimbred for it. 
There are not onely particular men, but whole nations indiſpoſed for 
learning, whereunto'is required/not onely education ; but a pregnant 
Minerva and teeming conſtitution, ' For the wiſdome of God hath di- 
vided the Genius of men according to the different affaires of the 
| world , and varied their inclinations C_ to the variety of ARi- | 
| 22 | | -ONS 


—— 


| by ſence or enquiry by reaſon, but live in doubts of things whoſe fa- | 


of perfeQion, have yet ſat downe by the way, and fruſtrated the in- | 


zerum, will not excuſe every man, nor is it ſufficient for all to hold the |-. 
common levell z, Mens names ſhould not onely diſtivguiſhthem: A | * 


what beſide his proper natnre. Thus while it exceeds not the bounds | 


rus ſur, is the motto of the multitude, and for that reaſon are they 


— 
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ons to be performed therein, which they who conſider not , rudely 
ruſhing upon profeſſions and wayes of life unequall totheir natares z 
diſhonour not onely themſelves and their funRions , but pervert the 
' harmony ofthe whole world. For if the world went on as God hath 
| ordained it, atid were every one implycd in points concordant to their 
Natures; Profeffions, Arts and Common-wealths would rife up of 
cizemſelves; nor needed we a Lanthorne to finde a man in Achens, + | 
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Cnuar. VI 
Of adherence unto Antiquity. 


Bur the mortalleft enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath 
| Dygonethe orcateſt execution upontruth , hath beene a percmptory 
adhefion unto Authority , and more eſpecially the eſtabliſhing of our 
beliefe upon the diQates of Antiquities. For (as every capacity may 
obſerve)moſt men of Ages preſent, ſo ſuperſticiouily do look on Ages 
paſt, tharthe authorities of the one, excecd the reaſons of the other. | 
Whoſe perſons indeed being farre removed from our times , their 
works which ſeldome with us pafſe uncontrouled, cither by contem- 
poraries or immediate ſucceſſors, are' now become out of the diſtance 
of envies. And the farther removed from preſent times, are conceived 
to approach the neerer unto truvivit ſelfe. Now hereby me thinks wee 
manifeſtly delude our felves , and widely walke out of the tracke of 
eruch. 
| For firſt, men hereby impoſe a thraldome on their times, which the | 
| ingenuity of no age ſhould endure , or indeed the preſumption of any 
did ever yet enjoyne. Thus Hippocrates about 2000, yeare agoc, con- 
ceived it no injuſtice , either to examine or refute the dofrines of his 
predeceffors: Galen the like, and Ariſtotle moſt of any; yet did not any 
| of theſe conceive themſelves infallible, or ſet downe their dictates as 
verities irrefragable; but when they either deliver their owne jnventt- 
ons, or rejeed other mens opinions, they proceed with Judgement 
and Ingenuity, eſtabliſhing their afſertion, not onely with great ſolidi- 
ty, but ſubmitting chem alſo unto the correRionof future diſcovery. 
Secondly, men that adore times paſt, conſider not that thoſe times 
were once preſent, that is, as our owne are at this inſtant, and wee our | 
| ſelves unto thoſe to come, as they unto us at preſent 3 as wee' rely on 
them, even ſo will thoſe on us, and magnifie us hereafter, who at pre- 
ſent condemne our felves z which very abſurdity is' dayly commicred 
amongſt us even in the eſtecme and cenſure of our owne times. And 
to ſpeake impartially , old men from whom wee ſhould expi the 
* [greateſt example of wiſdome, do moſt exceedc inthis point of folly ; 
commending the dayes of their youth,they ſcarce remember . at __ | 
| we 


NC 


—— 


| reaſon, but common and countrey obſervation. Hereof there want not 


Section, The firſt enquireth why a Man doth cough, but not an Oxe 


| Greckes and Latines cach other, Thas hath-Juſtine bomrowed all 


| Bookl, and Common Errors, 


| heard their fathers condemne , and condemning thoſe tires the gray | 
| heads of their poſterity ſhall commend. And thus is it the humour of 
many heads to extoll the dayes of their forc-fathers, and declaime a- | 
gainſt the wickednefſe of times prefent ; which notwithſtanding they | 
' cannot handſomely doe, without the borrowed belpe and ſatyres of 
rimes paſt, condemning the vices of their tumes, by the expreflions of | 
| vices in times which they commend, which cannot but argue the com- | 


| no prophets, although their lives did ſceme to indigitate and point at | 
our times. There is a certaine lift of vices committed inall zgcs, and 
declaimed againſt by all Authors, which will laſt as long as humane 
nature, or digeſted into common places may ſerve for any theme, and 
; never be out of date untill Doomes day. Thirdly, the teſtimonies of 
Antiquity and ſuch as paſſe oraculouſly amongft us , were not if wee | 
confidcr them alwayes ſoex:R , as to examine the doctrine they deli- | 
vered. For ſome, and thoſe the acuteſt of them, have left unto us ma- | 
ny things of falfitie, controulable, not onely by criticall and cofleQive 


many examples in Ariſtotle, through all his booke of animals; we ſhall 
inſtance onely inthree of his Problemes, and all contained under one | 


| or Cow © whereas notwithſtanding the contrary is often obſerved by 
| hasbandmen.and ftands confirmed by thoſe who have expreſly treated 


' munity of vice in both; Horace therefore, Juycnall and Perſcus were | 


ae re Ruſtica , and have allo delivered diverſe remedies for it. Why 


 nocruRation or belching, whereas indecd the contrary is often obſcr- 

ved, and alſodclivered by Columella. And thirdly, cur ſolus hom, 
| reaias i544 why man alone hath gray hayres 2 whereas it cannot eſcape 
the eycs, and ordinary obſervationotf all men, that horſes, dogs, and 
foxes, wax gray with age in our Countries, and incolder regions many 
other animals without it. 

Other Authors write often dubiouſly , even in matters wherein is | 
expected a ſtrict anddefinicive truth, extenuating their affirmations, | 
with aint, ferwnt, fortafſe, As Dioſcorides, Galen,Ariſtotle, and ma- 
ny more. Others by hcare ſay, taking upon truſt moſt they have deli- 
vercd, whoſe volumes are mecr collections, drawne from the mouthes 
| or leaves of other Authours z a5 may bee obſerved in Plmic, Alian, 
| Acherzus, and many others. Not a few tranſcriptively , ſubſcribing 
their names unto other mens endeavours, and meerely tranſcribing al- 
moſt all they have written. The Latines tranſcribing the Greekes,the 


4 


from Trogus Pompeius, and Julins Solinus in 2 manner tragſcribed 


' Juments (:Q7is he termes them) a5 Horſes, Oxen and Aſſes, have | 


| 
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Plinic, rhus have Lucian and Apulcius ſerved Lucius Pratenfis, en 


8 
well underſtood not; extolling thoſe times their younger yeares have 6 
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both living;inche-ſame time, and both tranſcribing the ſame Authour, 
iothoſe famous Bookes, Enticuled Lucius by-the one,and Aureus Afi- | 
nus by the other. Inthe ſame meaſure hath Simocrates in his TraR de | 
Nile, dealt with Diodorus Siculus, as may be obſerved, in that worke| 
annexed unto Herodotus,and tranſlated by Jungermannus. Thus Era-| 
tofthenes wholy tranſlated Timorheus de 7»ſals, not reſerving the ve- 
ry Preface. The very ſame doth Strabo report of Edorus and Ariſton | 
ins Treatiſe entituled'de 24i/v. Clemens Alexandrinns hath alſoobſer- 
| ved many examples hereof among the Greekes, and Plinic ſpeaketh | 
very plainely in his Preface, that conferring his Authors, and compa- |. 
ring their workes together, hee generally found thoſe that went before | 
verbatim tranſcribed, by thoſe that followed after, and their originalls 
never ſo much as mentioned. Eventhe magnified Virgil hath borrow-{ 
ed almoft all his works: his Eclogues from Theocritus, his Georgicks | 
from Hefiod and Aratus, his Aneads from Homer , the ſecond Booke 
thereof containing the exploitof Sinon and the Trojan horſes, (as Ma- 
.crobins obſerveth) he hath verb4t/z derived from Piſander. Our own | 
profeſſion is not excuſable herein. Thus Oribafius, Arius and Xgineta | 
have in a manner tranſcribed Galen. But Marcellus Empericus who 
hath left a famous worke de medicements , hath word for word, trar- | 
ſcribed all Scriboneus Largus, de compoſ;tione medicamentorum,and not 
lefc out his very peroration. . And thus may we perceive the Ancients 
were but men, even like our ſ{elves.. The praiſe of tranſcription in 
our dayes was no monſter intheirs : Plagiaric had not its nativitie with 
printing, but began in times when thefts were difficult, and the paucity 
of bookes ſcarce wanted that invention, ) 
Fourthly, while we ſo cargetly adhear unto Antiquity , and the ac- 
counts of elder times, we are toconfider the fabulous condition there- 
of; and that wee ſhall not deny if wee call to minde the mendacity of | 
Greece, from whom we have received moft relations, and that a con- 
ſiderable part of Ancient times, was by the Greeks themſelves termed 
#v2n, that is made up or ſtuffed out with fables, and ſurely the fabu- 
Ious inclination of thoſe dayes, was greaterthen any ſince , which | 
{warmed ſo with fables , and from ſuch ſlender grounds, fooke hyntes 
for fictions, poyſoning the world ever after; wherein haw far they cx- 
| ceeded, may be exemplified from Palzphatus, in his book of . fabulous 
narrations. That fable of Orpheus, who bv the melody of his muſick, 
made woods and trees to follow him, was raiſed upon a ſlender foun- 
dation; for there wete a crew of mad women, retyred unto a mountain, 
from whence being pacifyed by his Muſficke; they deſcended with 
boughs intheir hands, which unto the fabulofitie of thoſe times , pro- 
ved a ſufficient ground to celebrateunto all Some the Magick of 
Orpheus hatpe , and its power to attraR the ſenſclefle trees about it. 


That Medea-the famous Sorcerefle could renue. youth ; and _ 
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old men young againe,, was nothing elſe bur that from- the know- | 
ledge of fimples ſhee had arcccipt co make white haire-black, and | 
reduce old heads: into. the tinQuro - of youth: againe. The fable of 
Gerion and: Cerberus: with three: heads was this: Gerion was: of | 
the City Tricarinia.thatis ofthice heads, and: Cerberusof the fame | 
place was onc of hisdogs,, which ruoning: into a. caveupon purſiitof 
his maſters oxcn, Hercules perforce drew him aut of that place, tram 
whence the conceits of thoſe daycs.affirmed na leſſe, thenthat Hprcu- 
{les deſcended into hell, and/braught up Cerberus into the. habiration 
ofthe Living. Ulponthe like grounds was railed the'figment of: Bria- | 
'reus, who dwclliog ina city called Hecatonchiria, the fancicsof thoſe | 
rimes.affigned him an hundred hands. Twas ground engugh to fancy | 
wings unto Dzdalus, in thar he ftole-out ofaxyindow fram Minos,and | 
failed away with his fon Icarus, who-ſtecring-his courſ wilely, eſcaped, | 
bur his foo carrying too bigh a ſaile was drowned. That Niobe weep- | 
ing over her children was turned intoa ſtone, was nothing elſe but | 
chatduring her life, ſhe creed over their ſepultures.. a: marble tombe | 
of her owne. When Afton had undone himlelfe with dag, and the | 
prodigall attendance of hunting, they madeaſolemne ſtory: how he | 
was devoured by his hounds. And upon the like grounds was raiſed | 
the Anthropophagic of Diomedes his horſes. Upon as {lender foun- | 
ion was built, the fable of the Minocaurez forone Taurus a ſervant |. , 
of Minos begat his miſtrefle Paſiphac with-childe, from whence the | 
infant was named Minotaurus. Now this unto the fabuloſitie of thoſe | 
times was thought ſufficient to accuſc Pafiphac of Beaftialitie, or ad- 
mitting conjunRtion with a Bull, and in ſucceeding ages gavea hynte of 
.þdepravity unto Damician to a the fable into Realiric. 
Fiftly, we applaude many things delivered by che Ancients , which 
are in themſelves but ordinarie, and come thoit.of our 'own concepti- 
'ons. Thus we uſually extoll; and our Orations cannoteſcape the ſay- 
ings of the wiſemenof Greece. Noſce teipſurm of Thakes : Noſce tems- 
pus of Pittacus : Nibi/ nvimi of Cleobulus , which notwithſtanding to 
{ſpeake indifferently,arc bur vulgar precepts in Morality,carrying with 
them nothing above the lyne, or beyond the extemporaliſententiofity | 
'of common conceics with us.- Thus we magnific the Apothegmes, or 
_ [reputed replyes of wiſdome, whereof many areto be {eco in Laertius, 
|more in Lycoſthenes, not a few in the ſecond booke of Macrobius, in j: 
the ſalts of Cicero Auguſtus, and the Comicall wits of thoſe times :'in | 
\moſt whereof there is not much of admiration, and-are me thipkes ex- 
ceeded, not only inthe replyes of wiſe men, bur the paſſages of focie- 
tie and daily urbaniticsof aurtimes, Andthus we extoll their adages | 
ot proverbs; and Eraſmus hath taken greatpainsto-make cqleions of | 
them, whereof notwithſtanding the greater part will, I belceve,unto.in;- | 
different judges be eſteemed no ſuch rarities, and may be paralclled, if: | 
*  & P72 ; - not 
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not exceeded, by thoſe of more unlearned nations,8&many of our own. | 
' Sixtrly, wee urge authorities, in points that need not, and introduce | 
the teſtimony of ancient writers,to contrm things evidently beleeved, | 
and whereto no reaſonble hearer but would affent without them, ſuch-| 
aSarc; Newo mortalinw omnibus borss ſapit. Firtate nil preſtantius, nil | 
pulchrins; Omnia vincit amor. Praclarum quiddamweritas. All which, 
although things knowne and vulgar, are frequently urged by many | 
men, and though triviall verities inour mouthes, yet noted from Plato, | 
Ovid, or Cicero, they receive immediate additions,and become repu- | 
tedelegancies. For many hundred to inſtance but in one we meet with | 
. while we are writing. Antonius Guevara that elegant Spaniard, in his | 
book intituled, The Dial of Princes, beginneth his Epiſtle thus. Apo- 
lonius Thyaneus diſputing with the Schollers of Hiarchas , ſaid , that 
among all the affeRions of nature,nothing was more naturall, then the 
defire all have to preſerve lite; which being a confeſſed truth,and a ve- | 
ritie acknowledged by all, it was a ſuperfluous affeation,to derive its 
authoritie from Apolonius, or ſceke a confirmation thereof as farre as 
India, and the learned Schollers of Hiarchus; which whether ic be not 
al one to ſtrengthen common dignities and principles known by them- 
ſelves, with the authoritie of Mathematicians; or thinke a man ſhould 
beleeve; The whole is greater then its parts, rather upon the authoritie 
of Euclide, then if it were propoundedalone , I leave unto the ſecond 
and wiſer cogitations of allmen. Tis ſure a praRtiſe that ſavours much 
of Pedantery, a Reſerve of Puerilitic wee have not ſhaken off from'| 
Schoole, where being ſeaſoned with Minor ſentences, by anegleR of. 
higher enquiries , they preſcribe upon our riper cares, and are never 
worne out but with our memorics. 

Laſtly,while we ſo devoutly adhere unto Antiquity in ſome things, 
'we doe not conſider we have deſerted them in ſeverzll other, for they 
indeed have not only been imperfcRzin the conceit of many things, bur 
cither ignorant or erroneous in divers other. They underſtood notthe 
motion of the eight ſpheare from Weſt to Eaſt, and ſo conceived the 
longitude of the ſtarres invariable. They conceived the torrid Zone 
unhabitable, and ſo made fruſtrate the goodlieſt part of the earth. But 
we now know 'tis very well empeopled , and the habitation thereof 
' | efteemed ſo happy,that ſome have made it the proper ſeat of Paradiſe, 
and beene ſo farre from judging it unhabitable that they have made 
it the firſt habitation of all. . Many of the Ancients denyed the Anti- 
podes, and ſome unto the penalty of contrary affirmations; but the ex- 
perieacc of our enlarged navigations , can now aflert them beyond all 
dubitation. Having thus corally relinquiſht themin ſome things, it 
may not be preſumptuous , to examine them in others, but ſurely moft 
unreaſonable to adhere to them in all, as though they were infallible 
| or could not erre in any. | 
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contra wegantems principia,tpſe dixit,or oportet diſcentem crederg, although 


{lidity in the Mathematicks, eſpecially the mother part thereof Arith- 


| cions. And therefore if all Athens ſhould decree, that in every triangle, | 


| 


I 


| Cauae, VII. | 
Of eAnthority, | 


Ne is only a reſolved proſtration unto Antiquity a.powerfull.ene-. 
:Y my unto knowledge, but alſo a confident adherence unto any, 
Authority,or rcfign&ion of onr judgements upon the teſtimony of any | 
Agcor Author whatſoever. For firſt, to ſpeake generally an argument. 
from Authority to wiſer examinations,is but a weaker kinde of proofe,' | 
it being, no other but a tepicall probation, and as we terme it, an inarti- | 
iciall argutnenr, depending upon a naked affeveration : wherein neither 
declaring the cauſes, zffeRions or adjundts of what we believe. It carri- 
cth not with it the reaſonable inducements of knowledge,and therefore 


they may be poſtulates , very accomodable-unto Junior -indoftinati- 
ons, yet are their authorities but temporary, and not ts be imbraced be- 
ond the minority of our intellcuals. For our advanced beliefs are not 
tobe built upon diRtes, but having received the probable.inducements 
of truth , we become-cmancipated from teſtimoniall engagements.,and 
are toerc uponthe ſurer baſe of reaſon. , Secondly, unto reaſonable 
perpenſions it hath no place inſome Sciences, ſmall in others, and ſuf- 
fereth many reſtrictions, even where it is moſt admitted. It isof no ya- 


inetick and Geometry : For theſe Sciences concluding from dignities 
and principies knowne by themſclves, they receive not ſatisfaRtion 
from probable reaſons, much lefle from bare and peremptory aſſevers- 


wo ſides which ſoever be taken are greater then the fide remaining, or 
char in rectangle triangles the ſquare which is made of the fide that ſub- 
*endeth the right angle, is equall co the ſquares which are made of the 
{ides containing the right angle ; Although chere be a certaine truth 
therein, wou'd Geometritians notwithſtanding, receive a ſatisfaRion 
without demonſtration thereof? *Tis true by the vulgarity of Philo- 
ſophers , there are many points beleeved without probation, and if a 
man affirme from Prglomy, that the Sun is bigger then the Earth, ſhall 
he probably meet with any contradiRion herein, whereunto notwith- 
ſtanding Aſtronomers will not aſſent without ſome convincing argu- 
ment or demonſtrative proofe thereof? And therefore certainly ot all 
men a Philoſopher. ſhould be no ſwearer: for an,oathwhich is the end | 
of controvei fies in Law cannot determine any here, nor arcthe deepeſt 
ſacraments or deſperate imprecations of any force to per{wade where | 
reaſon only , and neceſſary mediums muſt induce. ... _ NW. 
In naturall Philoſophy ,. and-which'is. more generally purſued a- 
py us, it carrycth bur ſlender conſideration, for that alſo procee- 
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ding from ſetled principles, therein is expeRed a ſatisfaRion from (ci- 
entificiall progreſſions, and ſuch as beget;” a ſure and rationall belecfe. 
For if Authority might have'madeone the aſſertions of Philoſophy, 
,wee might have held , that ſnow was blacke, that the ſea was butthe 
[ſweat of the eatth,. and many of the like abſurdities Then was Ari? 
;ſtorle injurious to fall upon Meliflas, and to rejethe affertions'of A- 
'naxagotas, Anaximander,and Empedotles, angchen were wealſo un- 
/gratefull unto himſelfe, from whom our Junior endeavours embracing 
 maby things by his authority, our matureand ſecotidary enquiries, are 
forced ro quit thoſe receptions,and to adhere unto the neareſt accounts 
of reaſgn. And although it be not unuſaall , evetrin PhiloſophicalÞ 
tr4ates tomake enumeration of Authors, yet are there Teafons uſual- 
ly intro uced-, and to ingenuous readers doe carry the ftroake in the 
perl 0 RY nd ſurely if we dccounitit reaſonable among onr elves, 
and not injurious unto rationall Authors,no farther to aber their opini- 
ons then as they are ſupported by ſolid reaſon; certainly with more ex- 
cufable reſervation may we ſhrink attheir bare teſtimonies; whiofe ar- 
gument is bur precarions and ſubfifts upon the charity of our alfent- 
ments. In Morality, Khetorick, Law and Hiſtory, there is I-coritefle'a | 
frequent and allowable ufc of teſtimony, and yet herein T perceive, it is 
not unlimitable, but admitteth mary reſtrifions. Thus in Law both 
Civill and Divine, that is only eſteeined /egiti#11m 1:fimopiurn , or a 
legal! teſtimony, which receives comprobation from the mouths of at 
leaſt two witneſſes; and that not onely for ptevetition of calumny, bur 
aſſurance againſt miftake , whereas riotwithſtanding the ſolid reaſon 
of ohe man, is as ſufficient as the clamor of a whole Nation;and within 
| imprejudicate apprehenfions begets a5'flrm a belcef as the authoricie or 
aggregated teſtimony of many hundreds : Forreaſon being rhe very 
root of our natures, and the principles thereof common unto all, what | 
is apainſt the lawes of truc reaſon, or the undeceived underſtanding of! 
any one, if rightly apprehended | muiſt be difclaittied by all Nations," 
and rejected even by mankinde. | | £3 

© Againe, a teſtimony is of ſmall validity if deduced from men'out of 
their owne profeſſion, ſo if LaRantius »ffirme the figure of the earth is 
plaine, or Auftin himſelfe deny there are Atitipodes, though vene-. 
rable Fathers of the Church, and ever to be honouted,, will theirau- 
thorities prove ſufficient to ground a belecte thereon 2 wheteis tiot- 
Tic Nandiog the ſolid reaſon or confirmed e&perience of any man, is 
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"oy approveable in what profeſſion ſocver. So Raymund Sebiind, 
a Phyfitian of Tholouze, befides his Jearned Dialogues, 'dewatire be- 
»4n4, hath written a naturall Theologic , demonſtrating therein the 
Attributes of God, and attempting thelike in moſt points of Religion, 
So Hugo Grocius a Civilian, did write an excellent Tra&in'Durch of 
the verity of Chriftian Religion , and hath fince contracted the ſame 
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into fix bookes in Latine , wherein moſt rationally delivering them: | 


| tooke in with Hippocrates and reverſed the Decree of the other. Thus 


| viled not onely the Authors, butalmoſt all the learning that went be- 
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| ſelves, their works will be embraced by moſt that underfiand ther, 
and their reaſons enforce beliefe even from prejudi cateReaders. Nei: 


Ariſtotle affirming the bunthof the Infant or time of its geſtation, ex- 
tenderh ſometimes unto the eleventh month, but Hippocrates averring 
that it exceedeth not"therenth. Adrian the Emperour in a ſolemne 
procefſe, determined for Ariſtotle, but Juſtinian many yeares after," 


"have Councels not onely cotidernned private men,. but the Decrees 
and ARsof one another. So Galen afterall his veneration of Hippo- 
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ther indecd have the authorities of men bin cyer ſo awfull, but that by | 
ſome they have beene rejected, even 1ntheir owne profeſſions. Thus | 


crates, in ſome things hath fallenfrom him. Avicen in many from Ga- 
Paracelſus be intolerable, who ſparing onely Hippocrates, hath re- 


fore him; yet 15 itnot much lefle injurious unto knowledge obſtinately 
and: inconvincibly to fide with any one : Which humour unhappily 
poſſeſſing many men, they have by prejudice withdrawne themſclves 


ted the private diviſions of crtor. ETD) | 

.- Moreover a Teſtimony,it points hiſtoricall, and where itis of una- | 
voydable ue; is of no jllation in the negative, nor' is ir of conſequence 
char Herodows writmg nothing of Rome, there was therefore no ſuch | 
city itt his time ; or becauſe Dioſcorides hath made no mentionof U- 
nicornes horne, there is therefore no ſuch thing in Nature. Indeed: in- 
tending an accurate enumeration of Medicall materials, the omiffion 


len, and others fucceeding from him: and akhough the ſingularity of | 


into parties, and contemning the ſoveraignty of truth, ſeditiouſly abet- | 


hereof affords fome probability; it was notuſed by the Ancients, bur 
will not conclude the nonexiſtence thereof. For ſo may we anni- 
hilate many fimples unknowneto his enquiries, as Senna, Rhabarbe, 


Bezoar, Ambregris, and divers others. Whereas indeed the reaſon of 
man hath no ſuch reftraiar, concluding nor onely afficmatively but ne- 


heavens, bur'alſo denying there is any vacuity within them: Although 
it be confefſed the affirmative hath t ak man, ane lation, and Barba- | 
caengroſſeth thepowerfulldemonftration, oo | 
 Laftly, the ftrange and unimaginable relations made by Authors, 
my ſufficiently diſcourage ouradherence unto Authority, and which 
if we belceve we muſt be apt to ſwallowany thing, Thus Baſil wilt te)! | 
us;the Serpent went cre like man,and that that beaſt could ſpeake be- 
fore the fall. Toſtatyus would make us belceve that Nitus encreaſerh 
every new Moone. Leonardo Fioravanti an Italian Phyſitian , beſide 
many ſecrets afſumeth unto himſclfe the diſcovery of one con-+ 
Ls Pellitory of the wall ; that js, that it never-groweth inthe 
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Gght ofthe Not ſtar. Dove ſipoſſs vedere | | fiellaTramontans,wherein 

| bow widehe is from truth js cafily diſcoverable unto every one, who 

| 53th but Aſtronomy enough to knoy that ſtarre. Franciſcus SanRius 

| i a laudable Comment ot is upon Alciats Emblems, affirmeth and 

| that from experience,a Nightingale hath no tongue. Avers Philomelans 
any inan for while ſhall beleeye upon his expericnce, he may at his 

leaſure refute it by his owne. 'What fooſe almoſt would beleeye , at 

eaſt, what wiſe man would rely upon that Antidote delivered by Pic- 


rius in his. Hieraglyphicks againſt the ſting of a Scorpion * that is, to 
- | fituponan Aﬀe with qnes Plc: his taile; for ſo the paine, from 
is fing leaveththe man, and paſſeth into the beaſt. Ie were me thinks 
bur 3p upcomforjable receite far a, Quartane Ague, and yet as good 
perhaps a5 mapy others uſed , to haye recourſe unto. the remedy of 
Szmmonicus, that is, tolay the fourth hook of Homers Tliads under | 
ones FA Acorns to the precept of that Phyſitian and Poet, Meonie 

Iiiades quartums ſuppone trementi. There are ſurely few that have be- 
licfeto iwallow, or hope cnough to experiment the Collyrium of Al- 


bertus, which promilſeth « firzwgs ee, and ſuch as Thieves would 
count ineſtimable; that is, to. make one ſee jn the darke: yet thus mych, 
according unto his receif, will theright eye of an Hcedge-hog boyled 
[in oyle and preſeryedin a braſen veſlell effeR.” As Rrange it is, and 
unto vicious inclinations were worth a nights lodging with Lais, what 
is delivered in Kiranides, that theleft ſtone of a Weelell, wrapt upin 
che skin of a ſhe Mule, is able to ſecure incontinency from con- 
ception. | Tt 

Theſe with ſwarmes of others haye men delivered in their writings, 
whoſe veritics are. onely ſupported by their Authorities: but being 
neither conſonant unto reaſon, nor correſpondent unto experiment, | 
| their affirmations are unto us no Axiomes , wee elteeme thercof as | 
things uofaid,, and account them bur io che-liſt of nothing. I with | 
herein the Chymiitcs had beene more (paring , Who overmagnifying 
their preparations, inveigle the curioſity of many, and delude the 4 | 
rity of moſt. For if their experiments wouldanſwer their encomiums, 
the Stone and Quartane Agues, were not opprobrious unto Phyſirians; 
| And we might contemne that. firſt , and moſt uncomfortable Apho- 
riſme of Hippoctates 5 475 Longs, Yite Brews. For. ſurely thar Art 
were ſoone attained, that hath ſo generall remedies, apd lite could not 
be ſhort, weie there luch to prolong it.  - oy 
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1 che common xelations of things, their accounts are not to. be {wallowed” 
| at-large, or entertained without a prudent circumſpeRion. In whom 


| cautiqn of his, that is, Ego quefango cogipy?, expeurre Parr ewes, 


| | raxerxe5 King of Perſia, his books are often cited by ancient Writers; 
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Cuay. VIII. 
eA briefe exnnmeration of Authors] 


Af foras much x we haye diſcourled of Amhority, and there 
LY js ſcarce any tradition or popular erzor but ſtands allo delivercd. 
by ſome good Aythor 5. we. ſhall endeavour a ſhort diſcovery of ſuch 
as for the majqr gart have giycn authority hereto: who although excel- 


lent and uſctull Auhors, yet being cithertranſcriprive, or following | 


the ip/e dixit, although it be no powerfull argument in any, is yet leſle 
authentick then in many ather , becauſe they deliver not their owne 
experiences, but others affirmations, and write. from others as we our 
ſelves from them. | | 


ov \ < + þ 


I. The firſt in orderas alſo in time, ſhall be Heradatus of Halicar- 
naſſus, an excellent and very elegant Hifſtrian, whoſe books of hiſtory 
were {o well received in his owne dayes, that at their rehearſail in the 
Olympick games,they obtained the names of the nia Myſes,and con 


cydides; all which notwithſtanding, he hath received fram ſome, the\ 
ſtile of #endaciorum pater ; his authority was much infringed by Plu- 
tarch, who being offended with him, as Polybius had bin with Philar- 
cus, for ſpeaking too coldly of his Countreymen, hath left a particular | 
Tract, de Malignitate Herodoti, But inthis latter Century , Camgrari- 


ther. Now inthis Author , as may he obſerved in our enſuing; Dif- 
courſc,and is better diſcernable inthe pruſall of himſelfe, there are 
many things fabulouſly delivered, and not to be accepted as truthes 
whereby neverthelcfle if any man be deceived ; the Anthor is'not ſo: 


'whoſc life he hath alſo written, and as Thycydides obſerveth, as well 
intending the delight as benefit of his Reader, hath beſprinkled his 
woke with many fabulofities, whereby if any man be led into.erpvur, | 
he miſtaketh the intention ofthe Author , who plainly canfeffcrh hee 
writeth many things by heareſay , and forgetiath a very conſiderable 


| dehes opmmia; creagre autens e([e vera amitis, man debes. | 


tiqued in ſuch eſteeme unto deſcending Ages, that Cicero termed him | 
1 Hiſtoriaram parens, And Dionyſus his Countreymap, in an Epiſtle to | 
Pompey, atter anexpreſle compariſon, affords himthe betterof Thu- 


us and Stephanus have ſtepped in, and by-their witty Apologies, effe- | 
. | Qually endeavoured to fruſtrate the arguments of Plutarch,or any o- | | 


culpable as the belicver.. For he indeed imitating the father Poet {1 


2+ Inthe ſecond place iz Creſias the Cnigian, Phyſician unto, Ar-. 


and by the induſtry of Scephanus and Rodomanus, there are quran, 
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| concerning the ſced of Elephants. Strabo in his xi. dooke hath left a 


| dems adbibuerit, itemque Tr agicts Poctis, quam Cteſia Herodito, Hellanics 
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know the truth : And as Diodorus affirmeth the peruſall of Perflan re- 
cords, his teſtimony is acceptable in his Indiary relations, whercin are 


mer ages, and made him contemptible unto moſt. For as we may ob- 
ſerve, he is ſcldome mentioned, without a derogatory parenthefis in a- 
ny oo » Ariſtotle befidesthe frequent undervaluing of his autho- 
rity , inhis bookes of Animals gives him the lie nolefle then twice, 


harder cenſure of him. Zquidews facilius Hefiodo ef Homero, aliquis fi- 


& corum fimilibgs, Burt Lucian hath ſpoken more plainly then any. 
Scripfit Cieſias de Indorum regione , deque iis que 1pud hes ſunt , eaque 


ken up by moſt ſucceeding Writers, and many thereof revived by our 
who after thirty years peregrination dyed at Leige, and was there ho- 


hath been honoured with the tranſlation of many languages, and hath 
now continued above three hundred years ; herein he often atteſteth 
the fabulous relations of Cteſfias, and ſeemsto confirmethe refuted ac- 
counts of Antiquity : all which may ftill be received in ſome accepti- 
ons of kerma to a pregnant invention, may afforde commendable 


poſſibilities and things inconſiſtent with truth. TEN 
3- There is a Book de wirendis auditionibas aſcribed unto Ariſtotle, 
another de mirabilibus narrationibas, written long after by Antigonus, 
another alſo of the ſame title by Plegon Trallianus tranſlated by Xi- 
lander, and with the Annotations of Meurſius; all whereof make good 
the promiſe of their titles 3nd may be read with caution z which if any 
man ſhall likewiſe obſerve in the LeQure of Philoſtratus , concerning 


wary eye, on Paulus Venetus, Jovius,Olaus Magnus, Nietembergius, 
and many other , Tthinke his circumſpeRion is laudable, and he may 
thereby decline ocecafion of Error. | 

4- Dioſcorides Anazarbeus, hee wrote many bookes in Phyſicke, 
but fix thereof de Materia Medica,have found the greateſt eſteeme;hee 
isan Author of good Antiquity , and better uſe, preferred by Galen 


before him yet all hee delivereth therein is not to be conceived Ota- 
culous : For beſide that, following the warres under Anthony! the | 


Book 1. 
| ſome fragments thereof in our dayes4 he wrotethe Hiſtory of Perſia, | 
and many narrations of India. In the firft as having a fair oportunity o : 


contained ftrange and incredible accounts, he 1s ſurely to be read with 
ſuſpenſion;and theſe were they which weakned his authority with for- 


arc ipſe vidit, neque ex niliuc ſermone aud:vit. Yet were his relations ta- | 


mythologie, but in a naturall and proper Expoſition, it containeth im: | 


=_y 


Country-man, Sir John Mandevell Knight and Door in Phyficke, | 


nourably interred. He left behinde him a booke of his travells, which |. 


the lifeof Apolonius, or not only in ancient Writers , but ſhall carry a | 


before Cratevas, Pamphilus, and all that attempred the like deſcription 


courſe of his life would not permit a punRuall cxamen in all; There 


,_ re 
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| 


[his piece out of 2000, Latine and Greeke Authots, Now what isvery 


| 


| cellaneous Author, he bath left two bookes which are inthe hands of 

| every one, his Hiſtory ef Animals, and his Faria hiftoria, whereinare: 

| {| cofitained many things ſupicious, not a few falſe, ſome impoſſible;hee 
- is much beholding unto 
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[are many things concerning the nature” of 'finples x mane ove | 
CE endo whichTbelecye te given afſ-ichitalelfe.  T1lthd been | 
nexcollent receit , and his rime when Sadfes were ſcarce ihfaſhion | 
| of very great uſe, jf thar were true, whictihie delivers , that Vitex,'gr 

Agous Giltys held only in the Hand, preſeryeth'the rider fron Sallig, 
Joy. 


eacne;.that only treading overt, ir cauſeth a ſudden abortion! Te were 
ne | £ 


ca be wiſhedfrie, and women would Tdblize hit, could that bema 
ur which he recordeth v7 Fg, Mi eury',, rewe 
hatthe juice of the maſle plant driinke, or the leaves but app 


. 


ted unto | 


tions alchough-he be more ſparing, his predeceffours were very nurmie- 


the like nature we meet ſometimes.in Oribafius, Acius, Trallianus, Se- 
'rapion, Evax, and Marcellus, whereof ſome containing no colour of 


fomeface of truth, we may reduce unto experiment. And herein we 
ſhall rather peforme good offices unto. truth , "then any diſſervice un- 
to their relators , who have well deſerved of ſucceeding ages, from 


readier hint oftheir conformity with ours , ard may accorditigly'ex- 
ploretheir verities. Ee nf i nn  ORT I 

| . 5.. Plinics Secundui of Verona, 4 man of great eloquence, and 
induſtry indefatigable, as may appeare by the number of rhe writings, 
eſpecially thoſe now extant , and which are neverlike to periſh, but 
cucn with learning it ſelfe, that is, his naturalf Hiſtorie compriſed is 
6. bookes; hee was the greateſt ColleRor or Rhapſodiſt of all the 
atines, and as Suetonius de wvirw 1leſtribus obſcrveth , hee colleed 


ſtrange, there is ſcarce a. _ errour paſſant in our dayes . which is 
notcither dircQly exprefled, or diductively contained inthis worke, 
which being in the hands of moſt men, hath proved apowerfull occa- 


the Reader, is more condemnable then the curiofitic of the Authour: | 
For commonly he nameth the Authors, from whom he received thoſe | 
sccounts, and writes himſclfe by heare ſay, as inhis Preface utito Vel- 
paſian heacknowledgeth.. h | v2 


of Trajan, unto whom he dedicated his TaRicks z 20 elegant and mil 


- 
- 


ables, | 


he genitalls, deterrnings lr conceptions unto males. Tn theſerela- | 


'rousz, and'Gallen hereof moſt (of accafect Tamphiias many of | 


yeriry, we may at firſt fightrejeA them , others which ſeem to carry | 


whorn having received the conceptions of former times, wehavethe | 


fion of their propogation,z wherein notwithſtanding the credulitie of |. 


6. Claudius Xlianus, who flouriſhed notlong after inthe raigne {* 


telias,and in many ſubjeAs writes more con- 


fidently then Plinie, _._ _ et x2 Do} 


PP —_ 
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7. Julius Solinus, wholived alſo about his time: He lefta work cnti-]. 
ruled Polyhiſtor, containing St pie pf matrer, and is wich moſt | 
in.g00d requeſt at this day : but, to ſpcake freely what cannot bee con-| 
cealed,1t.is but Plinte varied, ora franſcription of.his naturall hiſtorie; 
nor.is it without all wonder it hath continued ſo long, bur is now like- 
ly,and deſerves indeed fo live for eyers;not ſo much for the'elegancy | 
of the text,as the excellency of the comment, lately perfortned by Sal-i | 


Z . 


mafius, under the name of Plinjan exercitations.. ECEES | 

8. Athenzus ageleGtable Author, and very various, and as Cauſa-| 
| bone. in his, Epiſtle ſtiles him Grecoram Plivime:, There is extant of his, | 
a famqus piece undexthe name of.Deipnoſophiſta, or c&n4 ſapienturs, | 
containing the diſcourſe of many learned med, at a feaſt provided by | 
| Laurentius,, It is a laborious colleQien out of many Authors, and ſome|| 
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9. Wece will not omit the workey of Nicander,a Poet of good An. | 
| riquity,, that js, his Theriaca, and Alexipharmaca, trarſlated and com: | 
mented by Gorrzus: for therein are contained ſeverall traditions, and | 
popular.conceits, of venemons beaſts, which only deduQed,the worke | 
isever.to. be embraced, as containing the firſt deſcription of poyſons, 
andtheir Antidotes, whereof Diolſcorides,Pliny,and Galen,have made 
eſpeciall uſe inelder times ; and Ardoynus, Grevinus and others, in 
times more neerc our owne. Wee might perhaps ler paſſe Oppianus, 
that famous Cilician Poet. There are extant of his in Greeke, foure 
bookes of Cynegeticks or venation , five of Halieuticks or piſcation, 
commented and publiſhed by Ricterhufius , wherein deſcribing beaſts 
of vencric., and fiſhes, hee hath indeed but ſparinlgly inſerted the vyul- 
gar conceptions thereof : ſo that abating onely the annuall mutation of 
| Sexes inthe Hyzna, the ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the antipathy 
betweene two drummes, of a Lambe and a Wolfes skinne , the infor- 
| mity of Cubbes, the venation of Centaures , the copulation of the 
Murena and the Viper, with ſome few others, hee: may be read with | 
| great delight and profit. It is not without ſome wonder, his elegant 
| lines are ſo neglected, Surely bereby wee rejeR one of the beſt Epick, 
| Poets, and. much condemn the judgement of Antoninus,whoſe appre- | 
| henſions ſo honoured his Poems, that as ſome report, for every verſe, 
1 hee aſſigned him a Stater of gold. we 10, More: 
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10; More warily are weto receive the relations of Philes., 'who in 
Greeke Iambicks delivered the proprictiesof Animals, for herein hee 
hath amaſſed the vulgar accounts recorded bythe Ancients , and hath 
therein eſpecially followed A lian, and likewiſe Johaones Tzetzes, a 
Gramarian, who beſides a Comment upon Hefiod and Homer ; hath 
left us Chiliads de varia Hifforis, wherein delivering the axcounts of 


with caution, and as a tranſcriptive relator. | | 

11. Wee cannot without partialitic otnit.all caution even of holy 
Writers, and {ſuch whoſe names are venerable unto all poſterity,not to 
meddle at all with miraculous Authours, .or any-Legendary re- 
lators: Wee are not without circumſpeRion to receive ſome 
bookes even of Authentick and renowned Fathers. So are we to read 


the leaves of Baſil and Ambroſe in their bookes,entituled Hexameres, 


counts of all the Creatures, they have left us relations ſutableto 
choſe of Alian, Plinie and other naturall Writers; whoſe authorities 
herein they followed, and from whom moſt probably, they deſumed 


in his Phiftologie, that is, a booke he hath left concerning the nature 
hath tothe Erymologie of words, ſuperadded their received natures; 


wherein moſt generally hee conſents with:common opinionsand Au- 
thors whica have delivered them. LP, 


——————— 


12. Albertus Biſhop of Ratisbone, for his great learning and lati- 


| tude of knowledge firnamed Magnus, beſides divinitic; he hath written 


many TraGs in Philoſophie;z what we are chiefly to receive with cau- 
tion, are his naturall TraRates, more cſpecially thoſe of Mineralls, Ve- 


Ariſtotle, Aiian, and Plinie, and reſpeRively containe many of our 
popular errors. A man who hath much advanced theſe opinions by 
the authoritie of his name, and delivered moſt conceits, with ſtrickt en- 
quiric into few. In the ſame claſſis , may well be placed. Vincentius 
Belluacenfis, or rather he from whom he colleRed his Speculum natu- 
rale, that is, Gulielmus de Conchs,as alſo Hortus Sanitats.,and Barthols- 
meus Glanvill, firnamed Anglicus , who writ de Proprictatibas rerum. 
Huher alſo may be referred Kiranides,which is a colleQion of Harpo- 
cration the Greek, and ſundry Arabick writers, delivering not onely 
the Naturall but Magicall proprietie of things, a worke as full of vani- 


difficult as their belictes , and their experiments ſometime as hard - 
a$ CITNET, 


M—— 


13. We had almoſt forgot Ieronymur Carden that famous Phyſi- 
E ; 


Cteſias, Herodotus, and moſt of the Ancients, he is to be embraced | 


or The deſcription of the Creation, Wherein delivering particular ac- 


their Narrations. And the like hath been committed by Epiphanius, 


of Animals. With no leſſe caution muſt we looke 0n Ifidor, Biſhop of 
Sevill, who having left in 25. bookes, an accurate worke de Originipas, 


tie. as varietie, containing many relations, whoſe invention is as | 


18 


| 
| 


gctables, and Animals , which are indeed chiefly ColleQions out of | 


tion 


, 
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tion of Milana great enquirer of truth, but too greedy a receiver of it, | 
he bath left many excellent diſcourſes, Medicall, Naturall, and Aﬀro- 
logicall; the moſt ſuſpicious are thoſe two he wrote by admonitionin 
a dream, that is, de ſubtilis ate & verictate reram, Aſſuredly this learned 
man hath taken'many things upon truſt, and alchough examined ſome, | - 
hath let ſlip many others. He is of fingular uſe unto-a prudent Reader, 
but unto him that defireth Hoties, or to repleniſh his head with varie- 
ties, like many others beforerelated, either in the originall or confir- 
mition,he may become no ſmall occafion of error. 

14. Laſtly, thoſe Anthors are alſo ſuſpicious, not greedily to be 
ſwallowed; who;pretend to write of ſecrets, to deliver Antipathies, 
Sympathies, and the occult abſtrucities of things, in the liſt whereof 
may be accounted , Alexis Pedimont: Antonius Mizaldus, Trinum 
Magicum;.atrid many others z not omitting that fameus Philoſopher of 
Naples, Baptiſta Ports, in whoſe workes; although there be contained 
many excellent things, and verified upon his owne experience z yet are 
there many alſo receprary,:-and ſuch as will not endure the teft : who 
although he have delivered many ſtrange relations in other peices, as 
his Phylognomy , and his Villas yet hath he more remarkcab!y. cx- 
preſſed himſelfe in his Naturall Magick, and the miraculous effects of 
Nature: which containing a vatious and deleRable fubjeR, with all 
promifing wondtous and eafte effects , they are chtertained by Rea- 
ders atall hands, whereof the major part fit downe in his authority, 
and thereby om!t not onely the certainty of truth, but the pleaſure 
of its experiment. | 

And thus have we made a briefe enumeration of theſe learned men, 
not willing any to decline their Workes, (without which it is not eafie 
to attaine any meaſure of generall knowledge) but to apply themſelves 
with caution thereunto. And ſeeing the lapſes of cheſs: worthy pens, 
we are to caſt a wary cye onthoſe diminutive, and pamphlet Treaties 
dayly publiſhed amongſt us, pieces maintaining rather Typography 
then verity. Authors preſumably writing by common places, where- 
in for many yeares promiſcuouſly amaſſing 31l that makes for their 
ſubjeR,they break forth at laſt in trite and fruitlefle Rhapſodies,doing 
thereby not onely open injury unto learning, but committing a ſecret 
treachery upon truth. For their relations falling generally upon credu- 
leus Readers, they meet with prepared beliefes, whoſe ſupinities had | 
rather afſent unto all, then adventure the triall of any. 

'Thus, I ſay, mnſt theſe Authors be read, and thus muſt we be read. 
our ſelves , for diſcourfing of matters dubious, and many controyer- 
tible truths, we cannot without arrogancy entreate a credulity, or im- 
plore any farther afſent, then the probability of our reaſons, and yerity 
of experiments induce. 
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| Tere are befide theſe Authors and fuch-as have poſitively pto- 


| and even uponour Saviour. Now al us bet prejudicial unto 
wiſer judgements,whoare ihdeed buffweakly maygd with ſuch kind of 
argument;yet is it oftentimes occaſiÞn of error uſo vulgar heads,who 
expe in the fable as cquallatruth'as in the maMW!, and conceive that 
iofallible Philoſophy , which is in any ſence delivered by Divinity. 


i cifcle;that the effeRts of things 


W 


them-rather co our apprehenfions ', - then leaving: doubts in vulgar 


Ha _ Cana, IX. 
Of the ſame. 


moted errors, diverſe other which are in ſome-way acceflory, 


liquely concurre unto their beliefes. .In which account are many holy 
Writers; Preachers, Moralifts, Rhetoricians,- Orators and Poets; for 
they depending upon invention deduce their mediums from all things 
whatſoever, and playing much upon the ſmile,or illuſtrative argumen- 
| tation, induce their Enthymemes unto the people, they;take up popular 


ters, though notof conſequence, yet undeniable truths. Wherein al- 
thoughtheir intention be fincere., and that courſe not much condem- 
nable, yet are the effects thereof unwarrantable., in 'as much as they 


- which verity cannot allow... + 


Phenix,made uſe of that of the Salamander, Pellican, Baſilisk, and di- 
ers relations of Pliny, deducing from: thence maſt worthy morals, 


4 


| But wiſer difcerners da well underſtand, thatevery Art hath its owne 
are beſt examined, by ſciences wherein 
are delivered their cauſes, that ftrit and definitive expreſſions, are al- 


6 9 ramen Philoſophy ;. but a looſe and popular delivery will 
ſerve oftentimes in-Divinity3 as may be obſerved even in holy Scrip- 


whole verities although they do not direRly aflert, yet doe they qb- |. 
conceits;and from traditions unjuſtifiable or really falſe,illuftrate mat- | 


nethen comirion-errors;-and confirme-as veritable thoſe conceits, | 


Thus have ſome Divines-drawne into. argument the fable of the | 


ture; which often omitteth the exaR account of things, deſcribing |. 


minds, upon-theirunknowne and Philoſophical deſcriptions. Thus it 


texrmeththe Sun and the M6one;, the two great lights of heaven. Now 


be taken for herefie,if I herein rather adhere unto the demonſtration of 
Ptolomy.then the popular deſcription ofMoſes. Thus is it ſaid, Chron. - 
2. 4. That Solomon made a moken ſea of cen cubirs, from brim to- 
brim round in-compaſle, and five cubits the height thereof, and a line 


39. 0r7.to21. 'But Archimedes demonſtrates in his. Cyclometri , | 


nn 


of thirty cubits did compaſle it round about... Now in this deſcription,” } 
the circurnferenceis made juſt treble unto.the diameter, that is, 10. to | 


if any man ſhall from hence conclude, the Moone is ſecond in magni-.| - 
|.tudeunto the Sun, he muſt excuſe my belicfe ; and I thinke it cannot | 


— 
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that the proportion ofthe diameter, unto the circumference, is as 7 un- 
to almoſt 22, which will occafion a ſenſible difference that is almoſt a 
cubit. Now if herein I adhere unto Archimedes who ſpeaketh exaQ- 
ly rather then the ſacred Text which ſpeaketh largely , Ihope I ſhall 
not offend Divinity. I am'fure I ſhall have rcaſon ard experienceof c- 
very circle to ſupport me. -. £3. 3890; 

- Thus Morall W citers, Rhetoricians and Orators.makeufe of ſeve- 
rall relations which will not conſiſt with verity. Ariſtotle in his Erhicks 
takes up the conceit of the Bever , andthe divulfion of his Teſticles. 
The tradition of che Beare, the Viper , ' and divers others are frequent 
amongſt Orators: ' AY which although untothe illiterate, and undiſ- 
cerning hearers may feem a confirmation of their reallitics ;.' yer is this 
no reaſonabſe eſtabliſhment unto others, who will not depend hereon 
etherwiſethen common Apologues , which being of impoſlible falfi- | - 
ties do notwithſtanding include wholeſome moralities, and ſuch as do | 

expiatethe treſpaſle of their abſurdities. - |... + - - | 
* The Hieroglyphicall doctrine of the Egyptians (which in their four | 
hundred yeares cohabitation, ſome conjecure they learned fromthe | 
Hebrewes) hath much advanced many popular concetts , for ufing an 
Alphabet of things,and not of words, through the Image and pictures | 
thereof, they endeavoured to ſpeak their hidden conceits, in the fetters | 
and languageof nature ; in-purſuit whereof, alkhoughin many things, | 
they exceeded not their true, and reall apprehenfions, yetin ſome gther | 
they either framing the ſtory, or taking up the tradition , conduceable | 
unto their intentions, obliquely confirmed many falſities, which as au- f 
| thentick and conceded truths did after pafſe anto theGreeks, from them | 
unto other Nations, are ſtill retained by fpmbolicaltwriters, Emble- | 
matiſtes, Heraldes and others, whereof ſome are ſtrifly maintained | . 
for truths, as naturally making good their artificiall repreſentations; 0- 
thers ſymbolically intended are literally received, and ſwallowed in 
the firſt ſenſe, without all guſt of the ſecond, Famous inthis doarine | 
in former ages were Heraiſcus, Cheremon,and Epius,efpecially Orus, | 
Apollo, Niliacus, who lived inthe reigne of Theodofius and in Agy- | 
ptian language left two bookes of Hieroglyphicks, tranſlated into-| 
Greek by Philippus, in Latine publiſhed by Hoſchelius, and a full col- |; 
letion of all made lately by Pierius. [2 
Painters who are the viſible repreſenters of things, and ſuch as'by | 
the learned ſenſe of the eye endeavour to informe the underſtanding, 
are not inculpable herein , who either deſcribing naturalls as they are, 
or ations as they have been , have oftentimes erred intheir delineati- 
ons, which being the bookes that all canread;are fruitfull advancers of 
theſe conceptions , eſpecially'in common and popular apprthenſions, 
who being unable for farther enquiry muſt reſt in the texr,and letter of | 
their deſcriptions. | RS ON 
_— Laſtly, ' 
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| ivro:theheads of Chriſtians, and thus are they conticmied even utts our | 


1 of | the laſ ard common promoter of falſe Opinions, the endeavours of Satan, 


Ut befide the infirmities of humane nature, the ſeed of error with- | 
| Din our felves, and the ſeverall wayes of deluſion from each! other, 


[gels before him. And although alſo there were no diyell at all , yet is | 


V ad. LY 
he 
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divets others. Now how ever to make uſe of fiftions, Apologuts atid 
{ fables be not unwarrantable, andthe intent of theſe inventions might 
point at laudable ends : Yctdoe they afford to our junior capacities a 
frequent occafion of error, ſetling imprefſiops in our tender meryories, 

ichout advanced judgements, doe gny negle& to cxputipe. | 


This way the vaine and idle fidtions of the Gentils ; did firſt infinuate 


—Liftly, Pots and Pocticall Writers have in this point exceeded | 
| others, teaving unto us the notions of Harpes, Centaiits, Gryphitis,ahnd 


dayes: Our firſt and literary apptchenfions being corimonly inſtructed 
i Authors which handle nothing elfe 5' whetewith our memories be- | 
inp ſtuffed, our imyentions become Pedmmtick ; and cannot avoidtheir 
affufions.driving at theſe as atthe higheſt elegancies, which are but the | 
| (righdites of wit, and become not the genius of 'our mote manly inpe- 
nuities. Te were therefote no loffe like that of Galens ſtudy ;* if theſe 
had found the ſame fate, and would in ſome way requite the neple of 

| folid Authors, if they were leflepurſned. For ſurely were's _ | 
witeducated in ignorance hereof, receiving only impreſſions from | 
realities , from fach foliq foundations, it muſt nexds raiſe more ſub- 

[ſtantiall ſuperftruRtions, and fall upon very maty excellent ſttaynies, 
which have been juſled off by their intrufions. 


FW'LY 


—— —— 


Cain, © 


there is an invifible Agent, and ſecret promoter without us , whoſe a- 
| Qivity is undiſcerned, and playes in the darke upon us , arid that is the 
G:ſt contriver of Error , and profeſſed oppoſer of Truch, the Divell. | 


have ſinned, withour.che ſuggeſtion of Satan, and from the tranſgrel- 
five infirmities of himſelfe might have erred alone , as well as the An- 


there now in our natures a confeſſed ſufkciency unto'corruption z and | 
the frailty of our owne Oeconomic , wete abſe to betray us out of | 
truthz yet wants there not another Agent, whe taking average hey 

of ,-proceedeth.to obſcure the diviner part and effac oops of 14s 
traduQion,to-atterpt a particular of al is wiles, is too bold an Arith- 
metick for man, what moft conſiderably concerneth his popular, and | 
praiſed waycs of delafion, he firſt deceiveth mankinde infiive maine 

| points concerning God and himſelfe, | Fa 


— — — —— . 


' For though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam perhaps would | 


And firſt his endeavours have ever been, and they ceaſe not yetto , 


inſtill | 


—— — 
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inſtill a belecfe in the minde of man,” There is no God at all; and this| 

heſpecially laboursto eftabliſh in a _dire& and ineryll. appichenlion, | 
ty of his] 


that.is.,. that there is no ſuch rcallity exiſtent, that the neceſſity of 
entity dependeth upon ours , and is but a. politicall Chymera z That 
the naturall cruth of God is anattificiall erection of man,and the Crea- 
tox himlelfe but a ſubtile invention of che creature. Where hee ſuc- 
ceeds not thus bigh,he labours to introduce aſecendary and deduRive 
,Atheiſme , that although they concede there is a God, yet ſhould they 
| deny his providencezand therefore aſſertions have flown about,that he | 
intendeth only the care of the ſpecies or common natures, bur letteth 
looſe.the guard of individualls, and ſingle eflences therein : That hee 
looks not below the Moone, but hath deſigned the regiment of ſublu- | 
nary aFaires unto inferiour deputations; to promote which apprehenſi- 
| ons ox-empuzzell their due conceptions , he caſteth inthe notions of 
fate, deſtiny , fortune, chance and neceſſity ; tearms commonly mil- 
conceived by vulgar heads,and their propriety ſometime perverted by 
the-wiſet. Whereby extinguiſhing in mindes the compenſation of | 
yertue and vice, the hope and feare of heaven or hell, they complyin | 
their aRions untothe drift of his deluſions , and live like creatures be- 
low the capacity of either. | P br 
Now hercby he not only undermineth the Baſe of religion, and de- | 
ſtroyeth_the principle preambulous unto all belicfe, bur puts upon us 
the remoteft error from truth. For Atheiſmeis the greateſt falfiry,and ! 
to affirme there is no God the higheſt lic. in Nature : and therefore | 
| ſtritly taken, ſome men will ſay his labour is in vaine; For many there 
are,who cannot concive there was ever any abſolute Atheiſt, or ſuch 
as could determine there was no God , without all checke from him- | 
ſelfe; or contradiRtion from his own opinions; and therefore thoſe few 
ſo called by elder times, might be the heft of Pagans, ſuffering that ). 
name rather, in relation rothe gods of the Gentiles, then the true Cre- | 
 atour of all. A conceit that cannot befall his greateſt enemy , or him 
that would: induce the ſame inus, who bath a ſenfible apprehenſion 
hereof, for he beleeveth with trembling. To ſpeake yet more ftricly |-- 
and conformably unto ſome opinions,no:creature can wiſh thus much, | - 
nor canthe will which hath a power to runne'into velleities,and wiſhes 
of impoſſibilities , have atiy #t/zaz: of this. For to defire there were 
no God, were plainly to unwith their owne being, which muſt 'needes | 
be anihilated in the ſubſtraRion of that efſence, which ſubſtantially 
ſupporteth them , and reftraines them from regreſſion into nothing. | 
And if as fome contend, nocreature can defire his owne anihilation, | 
thatnothing is not appetible; and not to be atall, is worſe then to bee | 
in the miſerable condition of ſomething; the divell him ſelfe could not | 
embrace that motion, nor would the enemy of God be freed by ſuch 
aRedemption, 5 CT OO _ 
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| And if there be more then one God, it is no Atheiſme to ſay there is no ; 


| to work them from it. For holding an Apodidiicall knowledge,and af- 
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But- coldly thriving in this deſigne , as being repulſed by the prio- 
ciples of humanity, and the DiQates of that produQtion, which cannot | 
deny its originall, he fetcheth a wider cirle,and when he cannot make 
men conceive there is no God atall, hee endeavours to make them be- | 
leeve; there is not one but many; wherein he hath been ſo ſucceſſetull 


workes of Nature. | 
Now in this latter attempt, the ſubrilty of his circumvyenſion , hath | 


indireQly obtained the former. For although to opinion there be many 
gods, may ſcem an exceſſe in Religon, and ſuch as cannot at all conſiſt 


| 29 


with common heads, that hee hath lead their beliefe thorow all the |. 


with Atheiſme, yet doth it diduQtively and upon inference include the 
ſame: for unity is the inſeparable and efſentiall attribute of Deitie: ' 


God atall. And herein though Socrates onely ſuffered, yet were Plato 
and Ariſtotle guilty of che ſame truth , who demonſtratively under- 
ſtanding the ſimplicity of perfeRion , and the indiviſible condition of 
the firft cauſator, it was not in the power of carth, or Arcopagy of hell 


ſared ſcience of its verity,fo perſwade their apprehenfions unto a plu- 
rality of gods inthe world , were to make Euclide beleeve there were 
more then one Center ina Circle , or one right Angle in a Triangle; 
which were indeed a fruitlefle attempt , and inferreth abſurdities be- 
yond the evaſion of hell. For though Mechanicke and vulgar heads 
aſcend not unto ſuch comprehenſions , who live not commonly unto 
halfe the advantage of their principles, yet did they not eſcape the eye 
of wiſet Minervaes, and ſuch as made good the genealogie of Jupiters 


appellations acknowledged one divinity:rather conceiving thereby the 


braines, who although they had divers ſtyles for God,yet under many | 


evidence or aQts of his power in ſeverall wayes and places, then a mul- 
ciplication of Efſence,or reall diſtration of unity in any one. 

' Againe, to render our errors more monſtrous,(and what unto mi- 
racle ſets forth the patience of God) hee hath endeayored to make the 
world belceve, that he was God himſelfe , and fayling of his firſt at- 
rempt to be bur like the higheſt in heaven, he hath obtained with men 
to bethe ſame onearth, and hath accordingly afſumed the annexes of | 
divinity, and the prerogativesof the Creator,drawing into praiſe the 
operation of miracles, and the preſcience of things to come. Thus 
hath he ina ſpecious way wrought cures upon the fick : played over 
the wondrous acts of Prophets, and counterfeited many miracles of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Thus hath he openly contended with God; 
And to this effe& his inſolency was not aſhamed to play a ſolemne 
prize with Moſes, wherein although his performance was very ſpeci- 
ous,and beyond the common apprehenſion of any power below a Die- 
tie, yet was it not ſuch as could make good his Omnipotency. For 
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he was wholly confounded in the converſion of duſt into lice. Anat 
Philoſophy can ſcarce deny to be above the power of Nature,nor upon 
a requiſite prediſpoſition beyond the efficacy of the Sun. Wherein not- 
withſtanding the head of the old Serpent was confeſſcedly too weakfor 
Moſeshand & the arm of his Magicians too ſhort for the finger of God, 

Thus hath he alſo made men bcleeve that he can raiſe the dead,that 
he hath the key of life and death,and a prerogative abovethat principle 
which makes no regrefſion from privations. The Stoicksthat opini- 
oned the ſoules of wiſe men, dwelt about the Moone . and thole of 
fooles wandred about the carth, advantaged the conccit of this cffec, 
wherein the Epicureans, who held that death was nothing,nor nothing 
;fter death,muſt contradiR rheir principles to be deceived. Nor could 
the Pythagorianor ſuch as maintained the tranſmigration of ſouls give 
cafic admittance hereto : for holding that ſeparated ſoules, ſucceſſively 
{upplyed other bodies , they could hardly allow the raiting of ſoules 
from ether worlds, which atthe ſame time,they conceived conjoyned 
unto bodies in this. More inconſiſtent with theſc opinions, is the error 
of Chriſtians, who holding the dead doe reft inthe Lord, doe yet be- 
leeve they are atthe lure of che divell; that he who is in bonds himſelf 
commanderh the fetters of the dead , .and dwelling in the bottomleſle 
lake,the bleſſed from Abrahams boſome. That can belccve the reſur- 
re&tion of Samuel, or that there is any thing but deluſion, in the praRiſe 
of Necromancy and popular conception of Ghoſts. 

He hath moreover endeavoured the opinion of Deitie, by the delu- 
fion of Dreames, and the diſcovery of things to come, in ſleepe above 
the preſcience of our waked ſenſes. In this expeRation he perſwaded | 
rhe credulity of clder times to take up their lodging beforc his temple, 
in Skinnes of their owne ſacrifices, till his reſervednefle had contrived 
anſwers , whoſe accompliſhments were in his power, or not beyond 
his preſagement. Which way .alchough it hath pleaſed Almightic 
God, ſometimes to reveale himſelf, yet was their proceeding very dif- } 
ferent. For the revelations of heaven are conveicd by new impreſſi- 
ons, and the immediate illumination of the ſoule ; whereas the decea- 
ving ſpirit, by concitation of humors , produceth his conceited phan- 
taſmes,orby compounding the ſpecies alrcady refiding, doth make up 
words which mentally ſpeake his intentions. 

But above all other hee moſt advanced his Deitic in the ſolemne 
praiſe of Oracles, whercin in ſeverall parts of the world, he publikel 
profeſſed his divinity; but how ſhort they flew, of that ſpiric, whoſe 
omniſcience they would reſemble, their weakneſle ſufficiently decla- 
red, What jugling there was therein, the Oratour plainely confeſſed, 
who being good at the ſame game himſelfe, could ſay that Pythia 
Phillippiſed : who can but laugh at the carriage of Ammon unto Alex- 
ander,who addrefling unto him as God,was made to belceve, hee m_ | 
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280d himſelf? How openly did he betray his Indivinity unto Crzeſus, 
who being ruined by his Amphibologic, and expoſtulating with him 
for ſo uneratefull a deceit, received no higher bor mar then the excuſe 


| 


' 
i 


is in open tearms unto one Nebrus, a good Phyſition of thoſe dayes. 
From no diviner-a ſpirit came his.reply unto Caracalla, who requiring 
a remedy for his gout, received no other counlcell then to refraine cold 
drinke; which was but a dieteticall caution, and ſuch as without a jour- 


might have afforded at home. Nor ſurely if any truth there were there- 
in of more then naturall aRivity was his counſell unto Democritus, 
when for the falling fickneſſe he commended the Maggot in a Goats 
head; for many things ſecret are very true, ſympathyes and antipathyes 
are ſafely authenticke unto us, who ignorant of their cauſes may yet ac- 
knowledge their effects. Beſide being a naturall Magician he may per- 
forme many aQs-in wayes above our knowledge, though not tranſcen- 


{ding our naturall power,when our knowledge ſhall direQit; part here- 


of hath been diſcovered by himſelfe, and ſome by humane indagation 
which though magnified as freſh inventions unto us, are ſtale unto his 
cognition : I hardly beleeve, he hath from elder times unknowne the 
| verticity of the loadſtone; ſurely his perſpicacity diſcerned itto refpeR 
the North, when ours beheld it indeterminately. Many ſecrets there 
are in nature of difficult diſcovery unto man,of naturall knowledge un- 


| to Satan, whereof ſome his vain-glory cannot conceale, others his en- 


vy will never difcover. 

Againe, ſuch is the myſtery of his delufton,that although he labour 
ro make us beleeve that he is God, and ſupremeſt nature whatſoever, 
yet would healſo perfwade our belcefes that he is leſſe then Angels or 
men, and his condition not only ſubjeRed unto rationall powers , bur 
the ation of things which have no efficacy on our ſelves; thus hath 
hee inveigled no ſmall part of the world into a credulity of artificiall 
Magick. That there is an Art,which withour compaR commandechthe 
powers of hell, whence ſome have delivered the poliry of ſpirits, and 
left an account evento their Provinciall dominions , that they ſtand in 
awe of charmes, ſpells and conjurations, that he is afraid of letters and 
charaQeers of notes and daſhes, which ſet together doe fignifie nothing; 
and not only in the dictionary of man , but the ſubtiler yocabulary of 
Satan, That there is any power in Bitumen, pitch or brimſtone,topu- 
rifie the aire from his uncleanneſſe,that any vertue there is in Hipericon 


ro make good the name of fugs Demons , any ſuch magick as is aſcri- 
| F. bed 


—— 


ney unto AXſculapius culinary preſcription and kirchin Aphoriſmes, - 


of his impotency upon the contradiction of fate, and the ſetled law of | 
powers beyond his power to controle what more then ſublunary dire- | 
Qions, or ſuch as might proceed from the oracle of humane reaſon, was | 
in his advice unto the Spartans in the time of agreat plague z when for 

the ceſſation thereof, he wiſht them to have recourſe unto a Fawn, that 
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bed unto the root Baaras by Joſcphus or Cynoſpaſtus by Zlianus , it 
is not eaſieto beleeve, nor is it naturally made out what is delivered of 
Tobias, that by the fume. of a fiſhes liver, he putto flight Aſmodeus. !_ - 
That they are afraid of the pentangle of Solomon, though ſo ſet forth 
with the body of man,as to touch and point out the five places wherein 
our Saviour was wounded.I know not how to aſſent if perhaps he hath 
fled from holy water, if he cares not to hearethe ſound of Tetragram- 
maton, if his eye delightnot in the ſigne of the Croſle, and that ſome- 
times he will ſeemto be charmed with words of holy Scripture,and to 
fiye from the letter and dead verbality , who muſt only ſtart at the life 
and animated interiors thereof. It may be feared they are but Parthian 
fights, Ambuſcado retreats, and eluſory tergiverſations, whereby to 
| confirme our credulities, he will comply with the opinion of ſuch po- 
wers which in themſelves have no activities, whereof having once be- 

got in our mindes an afſured dependence, he makes-us relyc on powers 
which he but precariouſly obeyes , and to deſert thoſe true and only 
| charmes which hell cannot withſtand. | | 

Laſtly, to lead us farther into darkneſle, and quite to loſe us in this 
maze of error, he would make men beleeve there is no ſuch creature as 
himſelfe, and that hee is not onely ſubjeR unto inferiour creatures 
but in the ranke of nothing : Inſinuating into mens mindes there is no. 
divell at all and contriveth accordingly, many wayes to conceale or in- 
dubirate his exiſtency : wherein beſide that hee anihilates the blefſed 
Angels and ſpirits in the ranke of his creation, hee begets a ſecurity of 
himſelfe and a carclefle eye unto the laſt remunerations. And there- 
fore hereto he inveigleth,not only the Sadduces and ſuch as retaine un- 
tothe Church of God, but is alſo content that Epicurus Democritus or 
any of the heathen ſhould hold the ſame. And to this effeR he maketh 
men beleevethat apparitions, and ſuch as confirme bis exiſtenceareei- 
ther deceptions of ſight,or melancholy depravements of phancy: Thus 
when he had rot only appeared but ſpake unto Brutus, Caſſius,the Epi- 
curian was ready at hand to perſwade him it was buta miſtake in his 
weary imagination, and that indeed there were noſach realities in na- ? 
ture. Thus he endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches,whoſe 
conceſſion infers his coexiſtency, and by this means alſo he advanceth 
the opinion of totall death,and ſtaggereth the immortality of the ſoul : 
forthoſe which deny there are ſpirits ſubſiſtent without bodies, will 
with more difficulty affirme the ſeparated exiſtence of their own. | 

Now to induceand bring about theſe falfities he hath laboured to 
deſtroy the evidence of truth , that is the revealed verity and written 
word of God. To which intent he hath obtained with ſometo repu- 
diatethe books of Moſes, others thoſe of the Prophets,and ſome both 
to deny the Goſpell and authentick hiſtories of Chriſt,to reje& that of 
John, and receive that of Judas , to diſallow all and ere& another of 

Thomas. 
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an, their mutilation by Marcion,. Manes and Ebion could fatisfie his 
| deligne; he attempted the ruine and totall deſtruRion thereof, as he ſe- 
dulouſly endeavoured, by the-power and ſubtilty of Julian, Maximinus 
ee ped the cc 
But the longevity of that peece,which hath ſo long eſcaped the com- 
mon fate, ks providence of that Spirit which = waketh over it, 


| mayarlaſt diſcourage ſuch-attempts; and if not, make doubtfull its 
| mortality ,  xtleaſt indubitably declare , this is a ſtone too bigge for 


| Siturnes mouth, and a bit indeed Oblivion cannot fivallow, ©; + 

| And thus how ſtrangely kce poſſeſſeth us with errors may clearely 
be obſerved, deluding us into contradictory and inconſiſtent falfities, 
whileſt he would make us beleeve : That there is no God. Thatthere 


Men. That he is nothing atall. Nor hath hee onely by theſe wiles 
depraved the conception of the Creator, but with ſach riddles hath 


manity, and that he was one of the Angels, as Ebion - that the Father 
and Sonne were but one' perſon, as Sabellius. - That his body was 
phantaſticall, as Manes;, Bafilides, Priſcillian, Jovinianus; that hee 


deny his Divinity, that he was begotten of humane principles, and 


| the ſeminall ſonne of Joſeph, as Carpocras, Symmachus, Photinus. 


That hee was Seth the ſonne of Abraham, as the Sethians. That hee 
was lefle then Angells, as Cherinthus, That hee was inferiour unto 
Melchiſedech, as Theodotus, That he was not God, ' but God dwelt 
| in him, as Nicolaus: - And ſome embroyled them.both. So did they 
which converted the Trinity into a quaternity,& affirmed two perſons 
in Chriſt, as Paulus Samoſatenus;that held he was man without a ſoul, 
Jand that the-word performed that office in him, as Apollinaris. That 
{he was both Sonne and Father,as Montanus. That Jeſus ſuffered, but 

Chriſt remained impatible, as Cherinthus.. And thus he endeavours 
{ tocntangle truths : And when he canngt poſſibly deſtroy its ſubſtance 
he cunningly confounds its apprehevfions , that from the inconſiftent 
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\TOwalhough theſe wayes of deluſions, moſt Chriftians have eſca- 
| 6r> , y&are- there many other whereunto weatedayly betrayed; 
jo le we meet with.in vifible and obvious occurrents of the world, 


Thomas. And when neithertheir corruption by Valentinus and Arti- 


| onely paſſed through, Mary , as Eutichus and: Valentinus, - Some 


| are many. That he himſclfe is God. That he is lefle then Angels or | 


| alſo entangled the Nature of our Redeemer. - Some denying his hu- | 


| and contrary determinations thereof,colleQive impiccics,and hopeful 
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|  Butaboveall he deceiverth is whenyree aſcribe the effects of things 
| unko evident8e ſeeming cauſalities which ariſe fromthe ſeorct 8 undil- 
| cerfied aRionof himſelf, Thus half he deluded many Nations.in his Au- 
| guriall and Extiſpicious inventions, from caſuall.and uncontrived.con: ' 
tingences divining events ſucceeding. Which Fuſcan ſuperRitioh fickt 
ceaſing upon Rome hath ſince poſſeſſed all Europe. When Auguſtus | 
| found two galls in his facrifice, the credulity of the City concluded a: 
| hope of peace with Anthony, and the: ConjunRions of perſons incho- 
| ler with each other. Becauſe Brutusand Gaffius mec a Blackmore, and 
Pompey had on a darke or fad coloured garment at Pharſalia; theſe 
| wete preſages of their overthrow! ,-which notwithſtandiog are; ſcarce | 
Rhetoricall ſequells,* concluding metaphors from realities, 40d from. 
conceptions metaphoricall inferring realities again. Fe pb 
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. | Now theſe divinations concerning events being in his power , to 
force, contrive, prevent or further, they'muſt generally fall out con- 
formably unto-his preditions. When Graceus was flaine , the ſame |. 
day the Chickens refuſed to come out of the coope. And Claudius 
Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſſe , when he contemned the Tripu- 
diary - Auguratiors. They dyed not becaufe the Pullets would not 
feed; but becauſe the devill foreſaw their death, he contrived that ab- 
'ſtinence in them. So was there no naturall dependance of the event up- 
on the ſigne, but an artificall contrivance of the figne unto the event- 
An unexpected way of deluſion, and whereby he more caſily led away 
the incercumſpeRion of their beliefe. Which fallacy he might excel- 
lently have ated, before the death of Saul, which being in his power 
to foretell , was not beyond his ability to foreſhew, and might have 
contrived fignes thereof through all the creatures, which vifibly con- 
firmed by the event, had proved authentick unto thoſe times, and ad- 
vanced the Art ever after. Þ £4 | 3 

He deludeth us alſo by Philters, Ligatures, Charmes, ungcounded 
Amulets, Characters, and many ſuperſtitious wayes in the cure of 
| common diſeaſes,ſeconding herein the expeRation of men with events 
of his owne contriving : which while ſome unwilling to fall direaly 
upon Magick, imputeunto the power of imagination, or the efficacy of | 
| hidden caufes, he obtaines a bloody advantage ; for thereby he begets 

| not onely a falſe opinion, but ſuch as leadeth the open way of deſtry- 
ion ; In maladies admitting natural! relicfes, making men rely on | 
remedies, neither of reall operation in themſelves, nor'more then 
ſeeming efficacy in his concurrence? which whenſoever he pleaſeth 

| to withdraw, they ſtand naked ufits the miſchiefe of their diſeaſes,and | 
revenge the contempt of the medicines of the earth which God hath | 
created for them. Ard therefore when neither miracle is expected, nor 
connexion of cauſe unto effeR frofh'naturall prounds concluded; how- | 
ever it be ſometime ſucceſfſefull | it cannot be ſafe to rely on ſuch-pra- 
diſes, and'deſert the knowne and'knhemick proviſions of God. In 
which ranke of remedies, if nothing” in-our ktowledge or their proper | | 
power beablcto relieveus, weemuſt with patience ſubmit unto that 
{ reſtraint; and expe the will of the Reſtrainer, 

| Now-intheſe cffe&s although he ſeeme oft times to imitate, yet 
doth hee concarre unto their /produtions in a different way from that 
ſpirit which ſometime in naturall meanes produceth effe&s above Na- | 
| ture; For whether he worketh by caufes which have refation orrone 
unto the effeR, he maketh it out by ſeeret arid tundifcerned wayes of 
Nature. So: when Caiustheblinde, inthe reigne of Antonivis , was | 
commanded to paſſe from the right fide'of the Altar into the left, to 
lay five firgers of one hand thereon,” and five of the other up: his! 
eyes, although the care ſiicceeded and all the people wondered, there | 
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was not any thing in the aRion which did produce it, nor any thing in 
his power that could enable ir thereunto. So for the ſame infirmity, | 
when Aper was counſelled by him to make a collyrium or ocular me- | 
- | dicine with the bloud of a white Cock, and honey, andapply it to his} 
eyes for three dayes. When Julian for his hxmoptyis or ſpitting of 
bloud, was cured by hony and pine Nuts taken from his Altar. When 
Lucius for the paine in his fide, applyed thereto the aſhes from his Al- | 
tar with wine, although the remedies were ſomewhat rationall,and not 
{ without a naturall yertue unto ſuch intentions, can we beleevethat by 
their proper faculties they produced theſe effets 2 
But the effects of powers Divine flow from another operation, who 
cither proceeding by viſible meanes, or not unto viſible cffcRs, is able 
to conjoyne them by his cooperation, And therefore thoſe ſenfible| 
wayes which ſeeme of indifferent natures, are not idle ceremonies, but 
may be cauſes by his command , and ariſe unto produRions beyond 
their regular aRivities. If Nahaman the Syrian had waſhed in Jordan | 
without the command of the Prophet, I beleeve he had beene cleanſed | 
by chem no more then by the waters of Damaſcus. I'doubt if any be- 
fide Eliſha had caſt in ſalt, the waters of Jericho had not bin made 
wholeſome thereby. I know that a decoRion of wilde gourd or Colo- 
cynthis, though ſomewhat qualified, will not from every hand be dul-| 
citied unto aliment by an addition of lower or meale. There was ſome 
naturall vertue in the plaſter of figs applyed unto. Ezechias; we finde 
that gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medicine to cleere the 
eyes of Tobitz which carrying -in themſclves ſome action of their | 
| owne, they were additionally promoted by that power which can ex- | 
tend their natures unto the produRtion of effeRts beyond their created 
efficiencies, And thus may he operate alſo from cauſes of no power 
anto their viſible effects, for he that hath determined their ations unto 
ccrtaine effes,hath not ſo empticd his. own but thathe can make them 
effeRuall unto any other. Tus Er; 
aine , although his delufions-run higheſt in points of praRiſe, 
whole errors draw on offenſive or.penall cnormities., yet doth he al- 
ſo deale in points of ſpeculation, and things whoſe knowledge termi- | 
nates in themſelves, whoſe cognition although.it. feemes independent, 
and therefore its aberration direRly to condemne no man; Yet doth he 
hereby preparatively diſpoſe us unto errors, and deduRively dejeR us 
into deſtruQive concluſions. 5 [:554-5; 
That the Sun, Moone and Stars ate livipg creatures ; cndued with | 
ſoule and life, ſeemes an innocenterror ; and a harmeleſle- digreflion 
from truth z yet hercby he confirmed their Idolatry, and made it more | 
plauſibly embraced. For wiſely miſtruſting that reaſonable ſpirits 
'would never firmely be loft ia the adorement of things inanimate, and 
inthe loweſt forme of Nature, he begat an opinion that they were li- | 
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Book, and ('ommon Errors, 
ving creatures, and could not decay for ever. 

. Fhat ſpirits are corporeall, ſeemes at firſt view a conceit derogative 
a himſclfe, and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow, yet 


h ones y he cſtabliſheth the dorine of Luſtcations, Amulers and 


Charmes, as we have declared before. 
That there are two principles of all things, one good, and another 


other diviſion, diſcord, datkneſſe and deformity, was the ſpeculation 
of Pyrhagoras, Empedocles, and many ancient Philoſophers, and was 
no more then Oromaſdes and Arimanius of Zoroaſterz yet hereby he 
obtained the advantage of Adoration, and as the terrible principle be- 
came more dreadfull then his Maker, and therefore not willing to let it 
fall, he furthered the conceit in ſucceeding Apes, and raiſed the faRi- 
on of Manes to maintaine it, 

Thar the feminine ſex have no generative emiſſion, affording rather 
place then principles of conception, was Ariſtotles opinion of old, 
maintained ſtill by ſome, and will be countenanced by him for ever. 
For hereby he difparageth the fruit of the Virgin, and fruſtrateth the 
tundamentali Prophefic,nor can the ſeed of the woman then breake the 
head of the Serpent. | | 

Nordoth he onely ſport in ſpeculative errors , which are of conſc- 

uent impictics, but the unquietneſſe of his malice hunts after ſimple 
japſes.and ſuch whoſe falſitics do onely condemneour underſtandings. 
Thus if Xenophanes will ſay there is an other world in the Moone , If 
Heraclitus with his adherents will hold the Sunne is no bigger then it 
appexreth ; If Anaxagoras affirme that Snow is black z It any other 
opinion there are no Antipodes, or that the Stars do fall, ſhall he want 
herein the applauſeor advocacy of Satan. For maligning the tranqui- 
lity of truth, he delightethto trouble its ſtreames, and being a profel- 
ſed enemy unto God, (who is truth it ſelfe) he promoteth any error 
as derogatory to his nature, and revengeth himſelfe in every deformity 
from truth. If therefore at any time he ſpeake or praRiſe truth ir is up- 
on defigne, and a ſubtile inverſion of the precept of God, to doe good 
thatevill may come of it. And therefore ſometimes wee meet with 
wholeſome doctrines from hell , Noſe teipſum : The Motto of Del- 
phos wasa good precept in morality, That a juſt manis beloved of the 
gods, an uncontroulable verity. Twas a good deed, though not well 
done, which he wrought by Veſpaſian, when by the touch of his foot 
he reſtored alaine man, and by the ſtroake of his hand another that 
was blinde but the intention hereof drived at his owne advantage,for 
hereby hee not onely confirmed the opinion of his power withihe 
people, but his integrity with Princes , in whoſe power he knew it 
lay tooverthrow his Oracles, and filence the practiſe of his delu- 
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But indeed of ſuch a diffuſed nature , and fo large is the Empire of | . 
truth, that it hath place within the walles of hell , and the divels them- 
ſelves are dayly forced to praiſe it; not only as being true themlelves 
in a Mefaphyſicall verity, that is, as having their eſſence conformable |. 
uptothe Intelle& of their maker, but making uſe of Morall and Logi- |. 
call verities , that is, whether in the conformity of words unto things, 
or things unto their owne conceptions, they praiſe truth in common 
among themſelves. For although without ſpeech they intuitively con- 
ceive each other , yet doe their apprehenfions proceed through reali- 
ties, and they conceive cach other by ſpecies, which carry the true and 
proper notions of things conceived. And ſoalſo in Morall veri- 
ties,although they deceive us,they lye not unto each other; as well un- 
derſtanding that all community is continued by truth , and that of hell 
cannot conſiſt without it. | | 

To come yet nearer to the point and draw into a ſharper angle, 
They doe not onely ſpeake and praQtiſe truth , but may bee ſaid well- 
wiſher thereunto, and in ſome ſenſe doe really defircits enlargement, 
For many things which in themſelves are falſe, they doe defire were: 
true Hee cannot but wiſh hee were as he profeſſeth, that hee had the 
knowledge of future events, were it in his power, the Jewes ſhould be 
inthe right, and the Mecſhas yet to come. Could his deſires effec ir, 
the opinion of Ariſtotle ſhould be true, the world ſhould have no end, 
but be as Immortall as himſelfe. For thereby hee might evade the ac- 
 compliſhment of thoſe affliRions, he now but gradually endureth, for 
comparatively unto thoſe flames hee is but yet in Balneo , then begins 
his 7gn& Rote and terrible fire, which will determine his diſputed ſub. | 
tiltie,and hazard his immortality. | 

But to ſpeake ſtritly, hee is in theſe wiſhes no promoter of verity, 
bur if conſidered ſome wayes injurious unto truth , for (beſides that if | 
things were true, which now are falſe,it were but an exchange of their 
natures,and things muſt then be falſe, which now are true) the ſetled 
and determined order of the world would bee perverted , and that 
courſe of things diſturbed, which ſeemed beſt untothe wiſe contriver. 
For whileſt they murmure againſt the preſent diſpoſure of things , re- 
gulating their determined realityes unto their private optations, they 
reſt not in their eſtabliſhed natures, but unwiſhing their unalterable ve- 
rities, doe tacitely defire in thema difformitic from the primitive rule, 
and the Idea of that minde that formed all chings beſt. And thus hee 
offendedtruth even in his firſt attempt , For not content with his crea- 
ted nature, and thinking it too low, to be the higheſt creature of God, 
he offended the ordainer thereof, not onely in the attempt , but ia the 
wiſh and fimple yolition thereof. 
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Of ſundry popular Tenents concerning Minerall,and vegetable bodies, 
generally held for tructh, which examined, prove euher falſe, or 
dubious. | & #5] | 
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Of (roſtall. 


elſe; but Ice or:Snow concreted, 'and by dura- 
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unqueſtionable truth; nor ſhauld t 


Gregory the great, and Jerom upon occaſion of that terme, exprefied.| 


inthe firſt of Ezekiel. | 


| nus hath uſedir, and not for a Diamond, as Salmatius hath expounded | 
Fx G 


| | if, 


PA Ercof the common opinion hath been, and ſlillre- | 
 miineth amongſt us ;.:that Cryftall is nothing | 


' tioncof. time , congealed beyond liquation. Of | 
which affertion, it the preſcriptionof time, and |. 
2 numerofitic of Aſſertars , were: a ſufficient de- 
£9 ' monſtration rs might fit downe herein, as an | 
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flakiam corperari ſed fruftra, Mathiolus. in bis Commentupon Dioſco- 
| rides, hath with confidence and not without reaſon rejected ic. The 
{ame hath beenperformed by Agricola de Nature fOfuligue ; by Gar- | 


+ | MOTCe. 


and cauſes circumjzcent, which doe affimilate all bodyes not indiſpo- 


onof its difluency, and amitceth not itseflence, but its condition of 


fayth hee, which is not watery and improlificall will not conglaciate, 
hich perhaps muſt not be taken ſtriQly,but in the germe and ſpirited | 


ginous part thereof. And upon this ground Paracelſus in his Archi- 
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it; for inthat place heaffirmeth. CEryflelium: eſſe lipiders ex aqua purs 
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concretum, nou tamen frigore ſed divini caloris vi, Solinus who tran- | 
ſcribed Plinic, and therefore in almoſt all ſubſcribed unto him,hathin | 


this point difſented from him. Patent quidem glaciem core, or in Cry- 


dan, Bcetius de Boot, Cxiius Bernardus , Sennertus, and: miny 


Now befades authoritic againſt it.there may be many reaſons dedu- 
ced from their ſeverall differences. which ſeeme to overthrow it. And 


firſt, a difference is probable in their concretion. For if Cryſtall be a | 
ſtone, (as inthe number thereof it is confeſſedly received) iris not im- | 
mediatly concreted by the cfficacy of cold , but rather by a Minerall | 
ſpirit, and Japidificaltprinciples of its owne, andrtherefore while it lay | 
| iz ſo/utss principiis , and remained in a fluid body, it was a ſubjeR very | 
unapt for proper conglaceation; for Minerall ſpirits, doe generally re- | 


fiſt and ſcarce ſubmit thereto. Sq-vree obſerve that many waters and 


ſprings will never freez,and many parts in rivers and lakes, where there þ 


arc Mineral eruptions, will ſtill perfiſt without congelation; as we alfo 


vifibly obſerve, in 44»ef#r;5, or any Mincrall folurion, either of Vi- | 
trioll, Alum, Salpeter, Ammoniac,or Tartar; whichalthough to ſome |} 
degree exhaled and placed in cold conſervatories, will Cryſtallifc 3nd | 
ſhoot into white and glacious bodyes; yet is not this a congelation pri- | 
marily effeted by cold, but an intrinſecall indurationfrom themſelves, | 
and a retreat into their proper ſolidityes,” which weteabſorbed by the 
licour, and loft in a full imbibition thereof before. And ſoalſo when 
wood and many other bodies doe petrifie, cither by the ſea, other wa- 
ters, orcarths abounding in ſuch ſpirits, doe wee uſually aſcribe their 


induration to cold, but rather unto ſalinous ſpirits, concretive juyces, 


ſed for their impreſſions. 
But Ice is only water congealed by the frigidity of the ayre, where- 
by it acquireth no new forme, bur rather a confiſtence or determinati- 


fluidity; neither doth there any thing properly conglaciate but water, 
or watery humidity, for the determination of quick-filver is properly 
fixation, that ofmilke coagulation, and that of oyle and unRious bo- 
dies onely incraffation; And therefore Ariſtotle makes a triall of the 
fertility ofhumane ſecd, fromthe experiment of congelation , - for that 


particles : for egges I obſerve will freeze , in the generative and albu- 


doxis, | 
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| element. Some will diffolve-by- this heat.alth woh'their 


| chiefeft ground for artificiall and faQitious gemmes;but the ſame 
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| doxis ; extracteth the mapiſtery of wine, after foure nets dige- 


 colleRible from their diſſolution, which being many wayes perform- 
in- Cryfta . Now the 


| is coagulated by-3 fiery ficcity , will ſuffer colliquation from an aque- | 


3nd others, inan ayrie heat or oyle, as : rpentine, 
| Pirch,and Frankincenſe,in both as gummy Maſticke, 


25 mettalls, which although corrodible hy wat, '* 5% 
ſuffer a liquation from the powerfulleſt hear, communica] 


ters; for it will proaly diſſolve in 49ue/oi#, ſp. of vitrioll, leor 
tartar , nor wi | 

be obſerved in Ice injected therein. . TEES 
Againe, the concretion of Tce will not endure a dry attrition ith- 
out liquation ;*for if it be rubbed long witha cloth itmelteth ; but 
Cryftall will calefy unto eleQricity, that is a power toattraR ftrawes 


— —__* 


ſion in horſedunge, expoſing it unto the extremity of cold, whereby | 


it long continue its fixation in ſpirits of wine , as may -| 


or light bodies, and conveit the necdle freely placed'; . which _- 


| clarement of very diffeteneparts; vices ein wee ſhall not pocket 
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| inlarge, having diſcqurſed at full concerning fuch bodics in, the' 


| Chap,of Elec 36h | | 

Th ey are diffcrenced by ſupernatgtion.or floating upon water , far 
{| Chryftall will finke in water as carrying in its owne-bulke a ner 
ponderoſity, then the ſpace.in any water it doth occupy.and will there- 
fore only ſwim in molten metzall,avd Quickfilver.But Ice will folmin 
water of what thingeſle ſgever ; and though ic fioke in oyle, will float 


only as being water ic ſelfe, -and in its-proper place ,, but perhaps as 
EI PATDOER then the water it 'poſſefſeth, And therefore. 35 it 
will not finke unto the bottome, ſo will it neither float above like ligh- 
ter bodies ven next; or inequality of weight , lye ſuperficially 
qralmoſt horizonally uoco ir. ' And therefore alſo 30 Ice or copgela- 
tian.of (alt ar ſugar, although it deſcend notunto the bottome, yet will 
| it abate, and decline below the ſurface inthin water, bur very fenfibly 
in-ſpirits of wine, For Ice although it ſeemeth as tranſparent and com- 


| ted into continuity, which doth diminith its uaſtomacys| isalſo full 

| of ſpumes and bubbles, which may abate its gravity. Aed therefore 
waters fxozen in pans,-and open glafles, aſtcr their diflolution do.com- 

monly leave a froth, and ſpyme' upon them. 

They are diftioguiſht into ſubRiance of parts and theaccidentsthere- 

of, that is in colour ang figure; for Ice isafimilary bady, and bomoge- 
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in ſpirits of wine ordg«u4 ve. And therefore it may ſwim in water,got |. - 


neous concretion, whoſe materiall is properly watcr, and but acciden- 
y exceeding the ſimplicity of thatletnents but the bady of Cry: 
ſtall is mixed, its ingredients many, and ſenſibly containeth thoſe prin- 
| ciples into which mixt bodics are reduced, for befide the ſpirit acd | 
| mercuriall principle, it confajnetha ſulphur orinflamablepart, and 
that inno ſmall quantity, for ypoacollifion with teele, it will actually 
ſend fonh irs ſparkes not much inferior unto's flint. Now ſuch bodies 
only ſtrike fire as havea ſulphur or ignitible-parts withinther. For as 
we elſewhere declare, theſe ſcintillatians are notthe accenfion of the 
ayre, upon the collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflamable 
effluencies diſcharged from the bodies collided. For diamonds, miar- 
bles, heliotropes, and agaths, though hard bodies, will not ſtrike fre; 
nor one ſtcele ea{ily withanotber,nor a flint eafily with a ſtcele,if they 
both be wet, forthenthe ſparkes are quenched in their eruption. - 
I; containeth alſo alalt, and that in ſome plenty which may accafi- 
on its fragility, as is alſo obſervable in coral. This by: the arr of Chy< 
miltry is ſeparable untothe operations whereof it is lyable, with other 
concretions, as calcination, reverberation, ſublimation, diftiliation + 


that of Gemms, as be dechyethin his firſh de jreperationibas. Brit, 


it conſiſteth of ſuch parts ſo far from an lie jon tharpowerfull 
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Andinthlie preparation of Cryftall, Patacelfus hath made a rule for | 
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thenſtruums are made for its emolition';” whereby it may receiverhe 
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|. nofugieorexhataion although irbee laid upon a red hot iron. And 


| of blew, and in its courſer peeces, is of a fadder hue;” then the powder 
| of Venice glafſe, which complexion it wilFmaintaine although it long 
| chdure the fire, which notwithſtanding fieeds not move'us unto won- 


-tintureof minerals,and ſo reſetible Gemms,es Boetius hath declared 
-lnche diſtillation of Uline, ſpirits of wine/\and turpentine , and is not 
 oxiely triturable;/and reduceable into powder, by contrition, but will 
{ fubfift in a violent fire,and endure a vitrification: Wherby arc teftified 
| its carthy and-fixed parts. ' For vifrifie#ion'is the laſt worke of fire; 
Land when thatarriveth, humidity isexhaledForpowdered glaſſe emits 


therefare when forme commend the powder of burnt glaſfe againſt the 
iftong:they fallnorunder my comprehenſiore, who cinriot conceive 
howia:bodyſhould'be farther burned , whith hath already paſſed the 
extreameftteſteoffire, 50 TT 

-7 As for colour although cryftall in his pelſitcide body feems to have 
none cit all; yetin its reduRion into powder;it hath 2 vaile and ſhadow 


der, fot vitrified andpellucidebodyes ,. are of a clearer complexion in 


their continuities;, then intheir powders and Atomicall divifions, So | 
| Stibiam or glaſſeof Antimony, appears foriewharredinglaſſe, butin | 


\ 


powder above amurey. "5h | 

iAs:for the figure of cryſtall ( which is'very ſtrange, and forced 
Plinje to the deſpaire of refolution ) it is for the moſt part hexagonal 
or fix cornerd:,>being buile upon a confuſed matter from whence as it 
yerefrom a root angular figures atiſe;as irithe Amethifts and Baſaltes, | 
whichregular figaration hathmade fome opinion, ithath not. its de- 
terminarion/from'circumfcription or'ss conforming unto'contiguities, | 
but rather from-aſeminall root; and formRiveprincipte of its owne, c- 
vchas we obſcrvein- ſeveral other concretions. 'Sotheftones which | 
are ſometime found inthe gall of 2 man ,'emoſt trizngutar, and py- 
ramidall, alchoughthe figure of that part ſeetns not to/tooperare FLA 
to. Sothe udferlaor Laph Srellaris, hit on itthe figure of a Statre, | 
and fo Zipis Indatoan, that famous remedy for theftone, hath circular | 
lines in length all downe its body, and equidiRant, as though they had 
beeri tutned by Att; So that we call a Faytie one, andis often foutid | 
ingraycll pits arnonpſt us, being of an hemiſpherical Fotire, hath five | 
doublelines arifing fromthe center of itshafiy,, which if no accretiog | 
diftrat them doe commonly concur and meet inthe pole thereof. The | 
| Egurezare regular in many other ſtones, a$itithe Belernites, Lupi ay- 
guines, Cornu Amments, and divers befide, asby thofe which havenof | 
the experience hereof may be obſerved inthelt figures expreſſed by [ 
| Mincralo - - But Ice receiveth its cording unto the fyr- 
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| face, wherein & concreteth or the citauiriihll 
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is powder yellowylo painted glafſe of a ſanguinered will not alcend in| 


y which confortneth| 
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it... So is itplaine upon the ſurface: of water ,- but round in hayle, 
| (which is alloa glaciacion) and figuredin its gurrulous.deſcetic trom | 
theayre. And therefore Ariſtotle in his Meteors concludeth thathaile 
which is not round is congealed neater the earth, forthat which fallech. 
from an high, isby the length of its-journcy corraded,and deſcendeth! 
{ therefore in aleſſer magnitude, but greater rotundity unto us: /-...- -.: 
[They are allo differencetl in the places of their generation; forths 

Cryſtall be found in cold countries, and where Ice' remaineth Tong, 

| the ayrecxceedeth in cold , yet is italſo found in regions 5; where | 
Ice is ſcldome ſeen or ſoon diſſolved , a3 Plinic and Agricolarelate of 


| Cyprus, Caramania and an:1{land in the Red-feajitis alſo found: inthe 
| veynes of Mineralls, in rocks, and ſometime in-commodn earthi; Butas| 
for Ice it will not concrete but in the approachment of the ayre, :a5 we| _ 


have made tryall in glaſſes of water, coyered halfe aninche with oyle,| 
which will not eafily freeze in the hardeſt froſts of our climate - for | 
water concreteth firſt ines ſurface, and ſo conglaciates downward;and. 
ſo.will it doe although it be expoſed in the coldeſt mettall of lead',. 
which well accordeth with that expreſſion of God , Job 38. The | 
waters arc hid as. with a ſtone, and the face of the deep is frozen. - 

They have contrary qualities elemental], and uſes medicinall,-for | 
Ice is cold and moyſt, of the quality of water : | But Cryftall is cold 
and dry, according to the condition of earth, the uſe of Ice is condem: | 
ned by moſt Phy ians thatof Chryſtall commended by many. For | - 
alchough Dioſcorides and Galen, have left no. mention thereof; yet 
| hath Mathiolus Agricolaaod many other commended it in diſenteries 

and fluxes; all forthe encreaſe of milke,moft Chymiſtes for the ſtone; 
and ſome as Braflavolus and Boetius , -as anantidote againſt poyſon : | 
Which occultand ſpecificall operations, are not expeRible from Ice | 
for being but water congaies , it can never make good ſuch qualirics, | _ 
nor will it reaſonably admit.of ſecret proprietics, which are the affcQi- | | 
ons of formes, and compoſitions at diſtance from their elements. ; 

Having thus declared what Chryſtall is not, it may afford ſome {4- 

tisfaRion to manifeſt what it is. To deliver therefore what with the | 
judgement of approved Authors, and beſt reaſon confiſteth, Itisa mi- 
| nerall body in the difference of ſtones, and reduced by ſome unto that 
ſubdiviſion , which comprehendeth-gemmes ; tranſparent and reſem- 
bling glafſe or Ice, made of a lentous colament of earth, drawne from | 
the moſt pure and limpid juyce thereof , owing unto the coldnefſe of 
the carth ſome concurrence. or coadjuvancy , but not its immediate 
determination and efficiency., which are wrought by the hand of its 
concretive ſpirit, the ſceds of petrification and Gorgon within it ſelfe , 
as we oy O_ in ſtones and gems, as Diamonds, Beryls,Saphires 
and the like, whoſe generatign,we cannot with ſatisfaction confine un- | 
tothe remote aQivity ofzh&$un, or the common Ras" | 


Re ————_—_—_ 


| | norina diſtin and indiſputable way of vivency, or anſwering in all 


for irradiancy or ſparkling which is found in many gems it is not diſ- 
 coverable in this, for it commeth ſhort of their compaQnefle and duri- 
'ty: and therefore it requireth notthe Emery, as Diamonds or Topaze, 

| but will receive impreſſion from ſtcele, morecafily then the Turchois. | 
As for its diaphanity or perſpicuity., itenjoyeth that moſt eminently, 
and the reaſon thereof is its continuity, as having its earthly 8 ſalinous 
parts ſo exaRtly reſolved, that its body is left imporous and not diſcre- 
ted by atomicall terminations. For, that continuity of parts, is the 
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city, and eonpelitive principle which.determincs prepared materials 
os ſpecificalt concretions. Andtherefore I feare we commonly con- 
ſider fubterranicies not in-contemplatians. ſufficiently reſpeRive unto 
the creation. For though Moſes haveleft no mention of minerals,nor 
made any-other deſcription. then ſutes- unto the apparcne and viſible 
creation; yet is there unqueſtionably, a very large Claflis of creatures 
inthe earth farre above the condition of clementarity : And although 


points the properties or affeRions of plants, yet in inferiour and deſcen- 
ding conſtitutions, they do like theſe containe ſpecificall diſtinRions, 
andare determined'by ſeminalities ; that is created, and defined feeds 
committed unto the carth from the beginning. Wherein alchough they 
attaine not the indubicable requiſttes of Animation., yet have they a 
neere affinity thereto. And though we want a proper name and cxpreſ- 
five appellation, yet are they notto be cloſed up in the generall name of 
 coneretions, or lightly paffed over as onely Elemencary, and Subter- 
raneous Mixtions. | 

The principle and moſt gemmary affeRion is its Tralucency ; as 


cauſe of perſpicuity, is made-perſpicuous by two wayes of experiment, 
that is either in effeRing tranſparency inthoſe bodyes which were not 


ſo before, or ar leaft far ſhort ofthe additionall degree. . So ſnow be- 


comes tranſparent upon = =" » Tohornes and bodyes rceſolveable 
into continued parts or gelly. The like is obſervable in oyled paper, | 
wherein the interſtitial divifions being continuaced by the —_ of | 
oyle, it becommeth more tranſparent , and admits the viſible rayes | 
with leſſe umbrofity. Or elſe by rendring thoſe bodies opacus which 
were before pellucide and perfpicuous. So plaffe which was before 
diaphanaus, being by pawder reduced into multiplicity of ſyperficies, 
becomes 2n opecys body, and will not tranfinic the lighr: and ſo it is 
in cryſtall pawdered,; and {oit is alſo evident beſos Fare it be made 
botin acrufible, and preſently projected ugop water, itwill grow dun, 
and abate its diaphanity, for the water entrivg, the body begets a divi- 
fjon of parts, and a texmination of Atoms united” beforc unto cqn- 


þY ground of this opinion might be, firſt the concluſions of ome | 
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neſfe inthe earch, but may more-fafely referre it untoa lapidificall tuc- | 
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men from experience,” for as much as Cryſtall. is found ſometimes in 
rockes, and in ſome places not much unlike the ſtirious or ſtillicidious 
dependencies of Ice ; which notwithſtanding may happen either in| : 
| places which havee been forſaken or left bare by the earth, or may be 
petrifications, or Minerall indurations, like other gemmes proceeding |. 
from percolations of the carth diſpoſed unto ſuch concretions. | 

The ſecond and moſt common ground is from the name Cryſtals, 
whereby in Greeke, both Ice and Cryſtall are exprefled, which many 
not duly conſidering, have from their community of name, conceived a 
community of nature, and what was aſcribed nnto the one, not unfitly | 
appliable unto the other. But this is a fallacy of Aquivocation,from a | 
ſociety inname inferring an Identity in nature. By this fallacy was he 
deceived that drank 4qua forts for ſtrong water:By this are they delu. 
ded, who conceive ſperma Ceti ( which is a bituminous ſuperfluitance 
on the Sea) to be the ſpawne of the Whale, Or take ſangais dracons, 
(which is the gumme of a tree } to be the blood of a Dragon. By the 
ſame Logick we may inferre, the Cryſtalline humor of the eye, or ra- | 
ther the Cryſtalline heaven above, to be of the ſubſtance of Cryſtall 
below; Or that Almighty God ſendeth downe Cryſtall , becaule it is-| 
delivered in the vulgar tranſlation , Pal. 47. Mrteit Cryftaliauns ſnum 
ficut Buccellas : which tranſlation although ir literally expreſle the Sep- 
ruagint, yet is there no more meant thereby, then what our tranſlation 
in plaine Engliſh expreſlcth; that is, hee caſteth forth his Ice like mor- 
ſels,or what-Tremellius and Junius as clearly deliver, Dej7cis geln ſuum 
ficut fruſta coram frigore eins quis conſeſtet ? which proper and Latine 
expreſſions, had they been obſerved in ancient tranſlations, elder Ex- 
pofiters had not beene miſguided by the Synonomy , nor had they at- | 
forded occaſion unto Auſten, the Gloſle, Lyranus,and many others,to 
have taken up the common conceit, and ſpoke of this text conforma- 
bly unto the opinion rejeRed. 
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Cuar.:10, 
Concerning the Loadftone, 


Of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probably true. Of thing | rt 


rally beleeved , or particularly delivered, manifeſtly or probably falſe. In the 
fir of the CMagneticall vertue of the earth , of the fonre motions of the ſtone, 
that ts, its Verticity or dereflion, its Attraftion or Coition, its declination, its 
Variation, and alſo of its Antiquity. In the ſecond a rejebtion of ſundry opinions 
and relations thereof, Naturall, Medicall, Hiftoricall, Magical. | 


—_—_ firſt we conceive the carth tobe a Magneticall body, A Mag- 
, Snetical body,we termnot only that which hath a power attractive, 


but that which ſeated in a convenient medium naturally —_— : | 
| elf | 
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1 ſelf toone invariable-and fixed ficuation. And ſuch aMagnetical vertue 


we conceive to be in the Globe of the earth; whereby as unto its natu- 
rall points and proper terms ir diſpoſeth it ſelf unto the poles, being ſo 
framed;conſtituted & ordered unto theſe points, that thoſe parts which 
are now at the poles, would not naturally abide under the Aquator,nor 
Green-land remain in the place of Magellanica, and if the whole earth 
were violently removed , yet would it not forgoe its primirive points, 
nor pitch in the Eaſt or Weſt, but return unto its polary poſition again. 
For though by compacneſle or gravity it may acquire the loweft 
place, and become the center of the univerſe, yet that it makes good 
that point, not varying at all by the acceflionof bodyes upon, or ſc- 
cefſion thereof, from its ſurface pertucbing the equilibration of either 
Hemi'pheare (whereby the alticude of the ſtarres might vary) or that 
i ftrictly maintaines the north and ſoutherne points, that neither upon 
the moticns of the heavens, ayre and winds without, large eruptions 


untothe Aquator (whereby the latitude of places ſhould alſo vary) it 
cannot ſo well be ſalved from gravity as a magnericall verticity. This 


the carth,and in this ſenſe we'may more nearly apprehend, and ſenſibly 
vit orbern terre qui non commovebitur , he hath made the round world 


quilonem ſaper vacuo, &c, Hee ſtretcheth forth the North upon the 
empty place,and hangeth the earth upon nothing. And this is the moſt 
probable anſwer untothat great queſtion, Job ;8. whereupon are the 
foundations of the earth faſtened , or wholaid the corner ſtone there- 
ot £ Had they been acquainted with this principle, Anaxagoras, So- 
crates and Democritus had better made out the ground of this ſtabili- 


|'y : Xenophanes had not been faine to fay it had no bottome, and 


! hales Milefius to make it ſwim in water. Now whether the carth 
ſtand ſtil], or moveth circularly , we may concede this Magneticall 


ſtability : For although it move; in that converſion the poles and cen- 


ter may ſtill remaine the ſame, as is conceived in the Magneticall bo- 
dies of heaven, eſpecially Jupiter and the Sunne ; which according to 
Galileus, Kepler, and Fabricius, are obſerved to have Dincticall moti- 
ons and certaine revolutions about their proper centers ;.'and though 
the one in about the ſpace of ten dayes, the other in lefſe then one, ac- 
compliſhthis revolution, yer do they obſerve a conſtant habitude unto 
their poles and firme themſelves thereon intheir gyration. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in is ſelfe,or cir- 
cumferenced by its ſurface . bur diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances 


forming 


Om 


and div'{ionof parts within,its polar parts ſhould never incline or veere | 


is probably that foundation the wiſdome of the Creator hath laid unto | 
make out the expreſſions of holy Scripture, as that of Pſ.93. 1, Firme- | 


ſo ſure that it cannot be moved : as when it is ſaid by Job, Extendit 4- | 


through the ayre, water and bodyes circumjacent; exciting and im- | 
pregnating magneticall bodyes within it ſurface or wichoilt it,and per- 
gu H | 


— — 
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forming in a ſecret and inviſible way what we evidently behold effe- | 
ed by the Loadſtone. For theſe effluxions penetrate all bodyes, and 
like the ſpecics of viſible objeRts are ever ready inthe mediuin,and lay 
hold on all bodyes proportionate or capable of their aRion; thoſe bo- 
dyes likewiſe being of a congenerous nature doe readily receive the 
impreſſions of their motor ; and ifnot fettered by their gravity , con- 
forme themſelves to fituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their Ani- 
mator. And this will ſufficiently appeare from the obſervations that 
are to follow, which can no better way bee made out then this wee 
ſpeake of the magneticall vigour of the carth. Now whether theſe cf- 
| luviums do flye by ſtreated Atomes and winding particles as Rex41w 
des Certes conceaveth, or glide by ſtreames attracted from either pole | 
and hemiſpheare of the earth unto the Aquator, as Sir Kenelme Dig- 
| by excellently declareth, it takes not away this vertue of the earth, 
but more diftiaRly ſets downe the geſts and progrefle thereof, and arc 
corceits of eminent uſe to ſalve magneticall phenomena's. Andas in 
Aſtronomy thoſe hypotheſes though never ſo ſtrange are beſt cftee- 
| med which beſt do ſalve apparencics, fo ſurely in Philoſophy thoſe | 
principles(though ſeeming monſtrous)may with advantage be embra- 
ced, which beſt confirme experiment , and afford the readieſt reaſon 
of obſervation. And truly the doQrine of effluxions, their penetrating 
natures, their inviſible paths, and inſuſpeRed effeRs, are very confide- 
rable; for beſides this magneticall one of the earth, ſeverall cffufions 
there may be from divers other bodies, which inviſibly ac their parts 
at any time, and perhaps through any medium, a part of Philoſophy 
but yet in diſcovery, and will I feare provethe laſt leafe to be turned 
over inthe booke of Nature. 

Firſt, therefore it is evidently true atid confirmable by every experi- 
ment, that fteele and good Iron never excited by the Loadſtone, dif- 
cover in themſelves a verticity ; that is, a direQive or polary faculty, 
whereby conveniently they do ſeptentrionate at one extreme, and Au- 
ſtralize at another; & this is manifeſtible in long and thin plates of ſtee! 
perforated in the middle and equilibrated, or by an cafier way in long | 
wires cquiponderate with untwiſted filke and ſoft wax , for in this 
manner pendulous they will conforme themielves Meridionally, di- 
reing one extreame unto the North , another to the South. The 
ſame 1s alſo manifeſt in ſteele wires thruſt through little ſpheres or 
globes of Corke and floated on the water, or in naked needles gently 
let fall thereon, for ſo diſpoſed they will not reſt untill they have found 
out. the Meridian, and as neere as they can lye parallell unto the axis of 
the carth : Sometimes the eye, ſometimes the point Northward in di- 
vers Needles, but the ſame point alwayes in moſt, conforming them- 
ſelves unto the whole carth, inthe fame manner as they doe unto every 
Loadſtone ; For if a needle untoucht be hanged above a Loadftone, it 


will | 


—_— 
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will convert into a parallel poſition thereto; for in this fituation it can 
beſt receive its verticity and be excited proportionably ar both ex- 
tremes : now this direQion proceeds not primitively from themſelves, 
but is derivative and contracted from the magneticalleffluxiens ofthe 
| earth, which they have winded in their hammering and formation, or 
elſe by lang continuance in one poſition, as wee ſhall declare here- 
after. | | 

Tis likewiſe true what is delivered of Irons heated in the fire, that 
they contrac a verticity in their refrigeration g for heated red hot and | 
cooled in the meridian from North to South, they preſently contra a 
polary power, and being poyſed in ayre or water convert that part unto 
the North which reſpeed that point inits refrigeration ſo that if they 
had no ſenſible verticity before it may be acquired by this way , or if 
they had any, it. might be exchanged' by contrary poſition in the coo- 
ling.: for by the fire they omit not onely many droflie and fcorious 
parts, but whatſocver they had received either from thaearth or load- 
ſtone,and ſo being naked and deſpoiled of all verticity,the magneticall | 
Atomes invade their bodies with more cffe@ and agility. | 

Neither is it onely true what Gilbertus firſt obſerved; that Irons re- 
frigerated North and South acquire a DireRive faculty, but if they be 
cooled upright and perpendicularly they will alſo obtaine the ſame; 
that part which is cooled toward the North'on this fide the Aquator, 
converting it ſelfe unto the North, and attraQing the South point of 
the Needle: the other and higheſt extremereſpeRing the South , and 


= 


[(what muſt be obſerved) contrary poles or faces attract cach other , as 
the Noth the South, and the like decline each other;,as the North the 
North, Now on this fide of the Aquator, that extreme which is next 
the earth is animated unto the Nortn,and the contrary unto the South, 
ſothat in Coition it applyes it ſclfe quite oppoſitely, the coition or at- 
traction being contrary tothe verticity or Diretion. Contrary if wee 
ſpeake according unto commonule, yet alike if we conceave the virtue 
of the North pole to diffuſe it ſclf and open at the South,and the South 
atthe North againe. - | 

This polarity Iron refrigeration upotrextremity and in defeR of a 
Loadſtone might ſerve to invigorate and touch a necdle any where ; 
and this, allowing variation, is alſo the trueſt way at any ſeaſon to diſ- 
cover the North or South, and ſurely farre more certaine then what is 
afficmed of the graines and circles in trees, or the figure in the roote of 


with wax and untwiſted filke , where the lower end and that which 
cooled next the earth doth reſt, that-is the Northerne paint ; and this 
we affirme will ſtill be true, whether it be cooled in the ayre orextin- 


attraQing the Northerne according unto the Laws Magneticall : for | 


Ferne. Forif we ere a red hot wire untill it coole, then hang ir up | 


o | 
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guiſhed in water,oyle of vitrioll, Aqua fortis, or Quickſilver. And this 
H2 is 
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is alſo evidenced in culinary utenſils and Trons that often feele the force | 
of fire, as tongs, fireſhovels, prongs and Andirons ; all which acquire | 
a magneticall and polary condition, and being ſuſpended,convert their | 
lower extremes unto the North, with the ſame attraRing the Southerne 
point of the Needle, For cafter experiment if wee place a Needle tou- 
ched atthe foote of tongues or andirons, it will obvert or turne aſide 
its lyllie or North point,and conforme its cuſpis or South extreme yut- 
tothe andiron. The like verticify though more obſcurely is alſo can- | 
traced by brickes and tiles, as wee have made triall inſome taken out 
ofthe backs of chimneys. Now to contract this DireQian,there needs 
not a totall ignition, nor is it neceſſary the Irons ſhould bee red hot all 
over. For if a wire be heated onely at one nd, according as that cad is 
cooled upward or downeward, it reſpeQively acquires a verticity , as 
wehavedeclared before in wires totally candent. Nor is it abſolutely 
requiſitethey ſhould be exaRlly cooled perpendicularly, or ſtrifly lye 
inthe meridias,for whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or ſome- 
what Zquinoxially, that is toward the Eaſterne or Weſtcrne points 
though in a leſſer degree, they diſcover ſome verticity. 
Nor is this onely true in Irons but in the Loadſtone it ſelfe ; for if a 
Loadfſtone be made red hot inthe fire it amits the magneticall vigour 
it had beforein it felfe, and acquires another from the earth in its refri- 
geration; for that part which caoleth towardthe carth will acquirethe 
reſpeR of the North, and attra& the Southerne point or cuſpis of the 
Needle. The experiment hereof we made ina Loadſtone of a parallel-| 
logram or long ſquare figure, whercin only inverting the extremes as | 
it came out of the fire , wee altered the poles or faces thereof ar 
leaſure. 
g It is alſo true what is delivered of the DireAton and coition of Irons 
that they contract a verticity by tong and continued poſttion ; that is, 
not onely being placed from North to South, and lying in the meridi- 
an, but reſpeRing the Zenith and ndicular unto the center of the 
earth, as is moſt manifeſt in barres of windowes, caſements , hindges 
and the like; for if we preſent the Necdleunto their lower extremes, 
it whecles about it and turnes its Southerne pointunto them. The ſame 
condition in long time doe bricks contrat which are placed in walls, 
and therefore it may be a fallible way to finde out the meridian by pla- 
cing the Needle ona wall for ſome bricks therein which by a long and 
continued poſition, are often magnetically enabled to diſtract the po- 
larity of the Needle. F 
Laſtly , Irons doe manifeſt a verticity not only upon refrigeration 
and conſtant fituation, but(what is wonderfull and advanceththe mag- 
neticall hypothehs) they evidence the ſame by meer poſition accor- 
ding as they are inverted ard their extreams diſpoſedreſpeRively un- 
tothe carth. For ifan iron or ſtecle not formetly excited, be held per- 
pendicularly | 
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will attraR the sf or foutherne point; but if the ſame extream be in- 


cherne point;for by inverſion it changeth its direRion acquired before, 
and receiveth a new and ſoutherne polarity from the earth as being the 
upper extreame. Now it an iron be touched before, -it varyeth not in 
this manner,forthen it admits not this magneticall impreſſion, as being 
_ informied by the Loadftone and polarily determined by its 
reaQion. 
: And from theſe grounds may we beſt determine why the Northern 
pole of the LoadſtoneattraReth a greater weight then the Southerne 
ofthis fide the Equator , why the ſtone is beſt preſerved ina naturall 


pole out of the carth which it regarded in its minercall bed and ſubter- 
raneous poſition. : 

Tr is likewiſe true and wonderfull what is delivered of the Inclina- 
tion or Declination of the'Loadftone; that is, the deſcent of the 
needle below the plaine of the 'Horizon : for long needles which 
ftood before upon their 4x% peralel unto the Horizon, being vigo- 
roufly excited , incline and bend downeward, depreſſing the North 
extreame below the Horizon that is the Notth on this, the South 
on the other fide of the Equator, and it the very Lyne or middle 
circle of the Earth ſtand-parallell, and defleQeth neither. And 
[this is evidenced nt only from obſervations of the needle in feve- 
rall parts of the carth, but ſundry experiments in any part thereof, as in 
along ſtecle, wires equilibrated or evenly ballanced inthe ayre ; for 
excited by a vigorous Loadſtone it will ſomewhat depreſlc its anima- 
redextreme, and intereſt the horizontall circumference. Itis alſo ma- 
nifeſt in a needle pierced through a globe of Cork ſo cut away and pa- 
red by degrees that it will ſwim under water, yet finke not unto the 
bottome, which may be well effected , for if the corke bee a thought 
too light to finke under the ſurface , the body of the water may be at- 
tenuated with ſpirits of wine; if too heavy, it may be incraſſated with 
ſalt; and if by chancetoo much be added,it may dgaine be thinned by 
a proportionable addition of freth water : if then the needle be taken 
out, aRively touched and put in againe, it will deprefle and bow down 
its northerne head coward the bottome , and advance its ſoutherne ex- 
tremity toward the brim. This way invented by Gilbertus may ſeem 
of difficulty ; the ſame with leſle labour may be obſerved in a needled 
ſphereof corke equally contiguous unto the ſurface of the waterzfor if | 
the needle be notexactly equiponderant , that end which is a thought 
too Jight, if touched becommetheven, that needle at{o which will but 
juſt fyim under water if forcibly touched will finke deeper,and ſome- 
time niato the bottome. Tf likewiſe that inclinatory vertue be deſtroy- 


ed 


pendicularly or inclinatorily unto the needle, the lower end thereof 
verted and held under the needle, it will thenattrac the lilly or nor- 


and polary fituation; and why as Gilbertus obſerveth, it reſpeReth chat 


4 


| 


| 
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| exaRly ballanced,and in ſuch needles which for their bulke can hardly 


| vity of bodyes incline them only unto the earth;ſurely that which mo- 


ded over a Loadſtone , it will not hang parallel , but decline at the 
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ed by atouch from the contrary pole,that end which beforewas eleva- 
ted will then decline, 8: this perhaps might be obſerved in ſome ſcales 


be ſupported by the water. For if they be powerfully excited 8&equally 
let fall, they commonly fink down and break the water at that extream 
wherat they were ſeptentrionally excited, & by this way it is conceived 
there may be ſome fraud in the weighing of precious commodities, and 
ſuch as carry a value ih quarter grains,by placing a powerfull Loadſtone 
aboveor below.,according as we infend to depres or elevateoneextrem. 

Now if theſe magneticallemiſfions bee only qualities, and the gra- 


veth other bodyes to deſcent carryeth not the ſtroak in this, but rather 
the magneticall alliciency of the earth, unto which alacrity it applycth 
it ſelfe, and in the very ſame way unto the whole earth, as ic doth unto 
a ſingle Loadſtone : for if an untouched needle be at adiſtance ſuſpen- 


north extreme,and at that part will firſt ſalute its DireRor, Again,what 
is alſo wonderfull, this inclination is got invyariable ; for as it is obſer- 
ved juſt under the line the needle lyeth parallel withthe Horizon, but 
ſayling north or ſouth it beginneth to incline, and increaſeth according 
as it 3pproacheth unto cither pole, and would at laſt endeavour to c- 
rec it ſelfe;and this is no more then what it doth upon the Loadſtone, 
andthat more plainly uponthe Terrella or ſphericall magnet geogra- 
phically ſet out with circles of the Globe, For at the Xquator there- 
of the needle will ſtand retangularly, but approaching northward to- 
ward the tropick it will regard the ſtone obliquely: & when it attaineth | 
the pole direRly,and if its bulk be no impediment, cre it ſelfand ſtand 
perpendicularly thereon. And therefore upon ſtriR obſervation of this 
inclination in ſeverall latitudes 8 due records preſerved, inſtrumerts are 
made whereby without the help of Sun or Star,the latitude of the place 
may be diſcovered;and yet it appears the obſervations of men have not 
3s yet been ſo juſt 8: equallas is deſirable, for of thoſe tables of declina- 
tion which I have peruſcd;there are not any two that punQually agree, 
though ſom have been thoght exaRlycalculated,eſpecially that which 
Ridley received fi Mr.Brigs in our timeGeometryProfeſlorin Oxford. 
It is alſo probable what is delivered concerning the variation of the 
compaſle that is the cauſe and ground thereof, for the manner as being 
confirmed by obſervation we ſhall not atall diſpute. The variation of 
the compaſle is an Arch of the Horizon intercepted between the true 
and magneticall meridian, or more plainly,a deflexion and fiding Eaſt 
and Weſt fromthe true meridian. The true meridianis a major circle. 
paſſing through the poles ofthe world, and the Zenith or Vertex of a- 
ny place, cxaRly dividing the Eaſt from the Weſt. Now on this lyne 
the needle cxaRly lyeth not , bur diverts and varicth its point that is 


the | 
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the North point on this {ide the Aquator,the South-onthe other, ſom- 
times unto the Eaſt, ſometime toward the Weſt, and in ſome few pla- 
ces yarieth not at all. Firſt,therfore it is obſerved that betwixtthe ſhore 
of Ireland, France, Spaine, Guinie and the Azores , . the North point 
varieth toward the Eaſt, and that in ſome variety; at London it varicth 
eleven degrees, at Antwerpe nine, at Rome but five, at ſome parts of 
the Azores it defleReth nor, but lyecth in the true meridian onthe other 
fide of the Azores z and this ſide the Equator the north point of the 
needle wheelcth tothe Weſt , ſo thatinthe latitude of 36. nearethe 
ſhore, the variation is about eleven degrees but onthe other fidethe 
Equator,it is quite otherwiſe: for about Capo Frio in Brafilia,the ſouth 
| point varieth twelve degrees unto the Weſt , and about the mouth of 
the Straices of Magellan five or fix 5 but elongating from the coaſt of | 
Brafilia toward the ſhore of Africa it varyeth Eaſtward, and ariving at | 
Capo de las Agullas, it refteth in the Meridian, and looketh nokcher 


way- | 
Now the cauſe of this variation may bethe incqualitie of the carth, 
variouſly diſpoſed , and differently intermixed with the Sea : wichall 
| the different diſpoſure of its magneticall vigor in the eminencies and 
ſtronger parts thereof; for the needle naturally endeaveurs to con-| 
forme unto the Mcridian, but being diſtrated driveth that way where 
the greater & moſt powerfuller part of the earth is placed, which may 
be illuſtrated from what hath been delivered before, and may be con- } 


| ceived by any that underſtands the generalities of Geographic . For 


whereas on this fide the Meridian, or the Iles of Azores, where the | 
firſt Meridian is placed, the needle varicth Eiſtward, it may bee occa- 
fioned by that vaſt Tract of earth, that is, Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
ſcared toward the Eaſt,and diſpoſing the needle that way: For arriving 
at ſome part of the Azores, or Iſlands of Saint Michaels, which have a 
middle {ftuation betweene theſe continents, and that vaſt and almoſt 
 anſwerable Tract of America, it ſeemeth equally diſtrated by both, | 
and diverting unto neither, doth parallell and placeit ſelf upon the true? 


| Mcridian, But fayling farther it veers its Lilly tothe Weſt, and re-| 


gardeth that quarter whereinthe land is nearer or greater ; and inthe 
lame latirude as it approacheth the ſhoare augmenteth its variation. 
And therefore as ſome obſerve, if Columbus or whoſoever firſt dif- 
coved America, had apprehended the cauſe of this variation, having 
paſſed morethen halfe the way , he might have been confirmed inthe 
diſcovery,and afluredly foretold therelay a vaſt and mighty continent 
toward the Weſt. The reaſon I confeſle, and inference is good , but 
the inftance perhaps not ſo. For Columbus knew not the variation of 
the compaſle, whereof Sebaſtian Cabot firſt took notice, who after 
made diſcovery in the Northern parts of that continent. And it hap- 
| pened indeed that part of America was firſt diſcovered, which was = | 
| B23 this 
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ch1- ſide fartheſt diftant,that is Jamaica,Cuba, and the Iſles inthe Bay 
of Mc:xico. And from this variation do.ſome new diſcoverers deduce 
a probability in the attempts of the Northerne paſſage toward the 
Indies. | 

Now becauſe where the greater continents are joyned , the aRion | 
and cffluence is alſo greater, therefore thoſe needles do ſuffer the grea- 
teft variation which are in Countreys which moſt do feel that Action, 
And therefore hath Rome far lefle variation then London; for on the 
Weſt {ide of Rome, are ſeated the great continents of France, Spaine, 
Gcrminy,which take of the exuperance and in ſome way ballance the 
vigour of the E ſtern parts; but unto England there is almoſt no earth 
Wcſt. but the whole extent of Europe and Afia, lyeth Eiſtward, and | 
therfore at London it varicth eleven dgerces,that is almoſt one Rhomb. 
Thus.alſo by reaſon of the great continent of Brafilia, Peru, and 
Chili, the needle deflcReth toward the land twelve degrees; bur at the | 
ſtrairs of Magellan where the land is narrowed , and the Sea on the 
other fide,it varycth but five or fix. And fo likewiſe, becauſe the Cape 


as it were #quidiftant from it, therefore at that point the needle con- 
forms unto the true Meridian, and is not diſtraR by the vicinity of Ad- 


| 


jacencyes. And this is the generall and great cauſe of variation. But 
if inccertaine creekes and valleys the needle prove irregular, and vary | 


earth , or Magneticall eminence not far diſtant. And this was the in- 
vention of D* Gilbert not many yeeres paſt , a Phy fition in London. 
And therefore although ſome afſume the invention of irs direRion,and 
others have had the glory of the Carde, yet in the experiments, 
grounds,and cauſes thereof, England produced the Father Philoſo- 


hm. 


ever by it. 
Ir is alſo probable what is conceived of its Antiquity , that the 


knowne unto the Ancients, and though Levinus Lemnius, and Czlius 
Calcagr:iinus,are of another belicfe , is juſtly placed with new inventi- 
ons by Pancirollus; for their Achilles and ſtrongeſt argument is an ex- 
preſſion in Plautus, a very ancient Author,end contemporary unto En- 
nius. Hic ventus jam ſecundus oft cape modo verſoriam. Now this veſ0- 
riamthey conſtrue to be the compaſſe, which notwithſtanding accord- 
ing unto Pineda,who hath diſcuſſed the point, Turnebus,Cabevs.8: di. 


vers others, is better interpreted the rope that helps to turne the ſhip;or 
as we ſay, Coth make it tack about, the Compaſle, declaring rather the 
ſhip is turned, then conferring unto its converſion. As for the long 
expeditions 8 ſundry voiages of elder times,which might confirm the 
antiquiry of this invention, it is not improbable they were performed 


— 
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a: las Agulias hath Sea on both fides nearit,and otherland remote and | 


beyondexpeRance, it may be imputed unto ſome vigorous part of the ; 


pher , anddiſcovered more init, then Columbus or Americus did | 


knowledge of its polary power and direRion unto the North was un- | 


by 
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* | is contended that this verticity was not unknowneunto Salomon, 1n 
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Viyſſes ſaile about the Mediterranean, by the flightof birds, or keep- 


whom is preſumed a univerſality of knowledge, it will as forcibly fol- 
low he knew the Arte of Typography, powder and gunnes, or had the 


ed; that befide his poliricall wiſdome z/ his knowledge in Philoſophic 
was very large; and perhapsfrom his workes therein, the ancient Phi- 
lofophers eſpecially Ariſtotle ; who hadthe affiftance'of Alexanders 
acquirements, colleQed great obſervables, yet if heknewthe uſe of the 


ſed to be Taprobana or Malaca inthe Indies; not many moneths fayle, 


their voyage about the earth. 


ceive, {0 is it more ancientthen moſt beleeve ; nor had ics diſcovery 


Magnet 8 a perpetual motion to be made thereby preſerved by Gafle- 


pide, which book althoughwe find inthe Catalogue of Laertius, yet 
with Cabeus I rather judge it to be the work of ſeme Arabick writer, 
not many years before the dayes of Albertus. ENT £5 
Laftly, Ir is likewiſe true what ſome have delivered of Crocus mar- 
#6, that is, ſteele corroded with vineger, fulphur, or otherwiſe, and af- 
terxeverberated-by fire. For the Loadſtone will not at all attraR if, 


nor will it adherc, but lye therein'like ſand; 'This'isto'be underſtood of 
Crocus martis well reverberated, and into violer colour: for common 
chalybs preparatue, or corroded and powdered fteele, the Loadſtone 
attracts like ordinary filings of iron, and many times moſt of thatwhich 
paſſcth for Crocus 914r1%. So that this way may ſerve as a teſt of its 
preparation,after which it becommethavery good medicine in fluxes.” 
The like may be affirmed of Flakes of iconthatare ruſty and begin to 


Cuae, 


by the helpe of ſtarres;and ſo might the Phznicean navigators,and alſo 


Philoſophers ſtone, yet ſent unto Ophirforgold. Ir is notto be deny-. 


PP”; 
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itig near the ſhore; and-ſo might Hanno coaſt about Africa, orby the | 
_ | helpe of oares as is expreſſed inthe voyage of Jonah. And: whereas it 


Caompaſle; his ſhips were fiirely very flow, that made a three yeares | 
voyage from Eziongeber inthe red Sea unto Ophir ,j which is ſuppo- | 


| and fince in the ſame or leſſer time, Drake and Candiſh performed | 
And as the knowledge of its verticity is not ſo old as ſome. con- | 
with gunnes, printing,or as many thinke, fome yeets-before the diſco- | 
| vety of America; for it was hot unknowne unto Petrus Peregrinuss | 
French man , who two hundred yeeres fince bath left a TraR of the 


| rus. Paulus Venetus and about five kundred yeers paſt; Albertus Mag- | 
| Rus, make mention hereof, and quoteth for it a book'of Ariſtotle de/a- | 


_— 


tend unto carth; for their cognation then expireth, and the Loadſtone 
' | willtiotregard them, | | ; 


— 


Concerning the Loadftone, therein of ſundry common opinions, and received relats- 


nes & ferram ad invicem accedun , neque enim uila ibitrattis eff , The 
| ſameis ſolemnly determined by Cabius. Nec wagnes trait proprie fer- 
71m, nec ferrum ad ſe magnetew provecat, ſed ambo par! conatu ad invi- 


_ dies;defining Magneticall attraRion to be a naturall incitation and dil- 
| body with an other, and no violent haling of the weak unto the ſtron- 


me emmand 


Cat a+ L313. 


ons, Natwrall, Hiſtoricall, Medicall, Magical, 


| AN firſt not onely a ſimple Hetorodox, but a very hard Parodox, | 
S it will ſeeme, and of great ablurdity unto obſtinate cares, if wee | 


{ay attration is unjuſtly appropriated unto theLoadſtone,and that per- 
haps we ſpeake not properly , when wee ſay vulgarly the Loadſtone 
draweth Iron,and yet herein we ſhould not want experiment and great 


authority. The words of Renatus des Certes in his principles of Phi- | 


loſophy are very plain. Pretered magnes iraber ferrum, frue potius mag- 


cen confluunt, Concordant hereto is the afſertion of Door Ridley, 
Phyfition unto the Emperour of Ruſſia in his Tra of Magnetical bo. | 


poſition conforming unto contiguitie , an union of one Magneticall 


ger. And this is alſo the dorine of Gilbertus, by whom this mo- 
tion is termed coition , and that not made by any faculey attraRive of 
one, but a Syndrame and concourſe of each ; acoition alway of their 
vigous, and alſo'of their bodies, if bylke or impediment prevent nor, 
and therefore thoſe contraty aRions which flow from oppoſite poles 
or faces, are not ſo properly-expulſion and attraction, as Scquela 
and Fuga a mutuall flight and following. > 4 
The ſame is alſoconfirmed.by cxperiment; for if a piece of iron-be 
faſtened in the fide of a bowle or baſon of water , a Loadſtone ſwim- 


ming freely in a boat of cork, will preſently make untoit. And:ſoife. | 


ſteele or knife untouched. be offered toward the needle that is touched, 
the needle nimbly.movethtaward it, and conformeth unto union wich 
the ſteele that moveth not.; Againe, If a Loadſtone be finely filed, ths | 
atoms or duſt thereof will adheare unto.iron that was never toucked, 
even as the powder of iron doth alſo unto the Loadſtone. Andlaftly, 
If in two skiphs of cork, a. Loadſtone and ftecle. be placed within; the 
orbe of their aRivitics, the one doth not move,the other Randing (ll; 
but both hoiſe ſayle and ſtcere unto cach'other;ſo that if the Loadſtone 
attraR, the ſicele hath alſo its attraiongfor in this aRion the Allicien- 
Cy is reciprocal), which joyntly felt, they mutually approach andrun 
into each others armes. 

And therefore ſurely more moderate expreffions become this 
action , then what the Ancients have uſed , which ſome have de: | 
livered in the moſt violent termes of their language, fo Auſtine cals it, 
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Y 
Mirabilem ferri vaptorem: Hippocrates, M9C- in + oidneyr' agndier, Lapis 
qui ferrum rapit; Galen diſputing againſt Epicurus uſeth the terme 
7 Jax. but that is 31ſo too violent: among the Ancients Ariſtotle ſpake 
moſt warily. ai9@- ics + vine 109, Lapis qui ferram moves : and in 
| ſome tollerableacception do-runne the expreſſions of Aquinas, Scali- 
* | ger and Cuſants, | [ tr: 55ok 
i | Many relations are made, and great expeQations-are, raiſcd from 
Wy | the Magnes Carneus, of a Loadſtone, that hath a faculty to ateraR nat 
bn onely Iron but fleſh; bur this oponenquiry, and as Cabeus hath alſo 
| obſerved , is nothing elſe but a weake an inanimate kinde of Load- 
nl ſtone, veyned here and there with a few magneticall and ferreous 
8" | lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clammy ſubſtance, where- 
Ne ' | by itadheres like Hzmatites,or Terra Lemaia,unto the Lipps,and this 
oy | is that ftone which is to be underſtood, when Phyſitions joyn it with 
on Atites or the Eagle ſtone, and promiſe therein a vertue againſt abor- 
Ys tion. F 
0: There is ſometime a miſtake concerning the variation of the com- | 
iſ- | paſſe,and therein one point is taken for another, For beyond the Aqua- 
all [ror ſome men account its variation by the diverſion of the Northerne 
a | point, whereas beyond that circle the Southerne point is ſoveraigne, 
ih and the North ſubmits his preheminency. For inthe Southerne coaſt 
of eitherof America or Africa, the Southerne point deflefts and varieth 
al | toward the land, as being diſpoſed and ſpirited that way by the meri- 
YM, dionall and proper Hemiſphere. And therefore on that fide of the 
cs earth the varying point is' beſt accounted by the South. And therefore 
lal | 3ſothe writings of fome;and Maps of others, arc to be enquired, that 
make the needle decline unto the Eaſt twelve degrees at Capo Frio, 
be [and fixe af the ſtraits of Magellan, accaunting hereby one point 
N- | for another, and preferring the North in the liberties and province of 
bg. | the South. | | 
gd, Bur certainely falſe if is what is commonly affirmed and beleeved, 
ch that Garlick doth hinder the attraRtion of the Loadſtone, which is not- 
i withſtanding delivered by grave and worthy Writers; by Pliny, So!1- 
d; nus, Prolomy, Plutarch, Albertus, Machiolus, Rucus, Langius, and 
Y, many more. - An effc& as ſtrange as that of Homers Moly, andthe 
Garlick the gods beſtowed upon Ulyſles. But that it is evidently falſe, 
Il; many experiments. declare. For an Iron wire heated red hot: and 
Nc quenched inthe juyce of Garlick, doth notwithſtanding contra a 
Q- verticity from the earth, and atcracteth the Southerne point of the 
in Needle. Ifalſothe toothaf a Loadſtone be covered or ſtuck in Gar- 
lik, it will notwithſtanding attract and-animate. any. Needles excited 
1s | and fixed in Garlick untill they begin to ruſt, doc yer retaine their at- 
&- | tractive and polary reſpeRs. (47 LON 
t, Ot the ſame ſtampe is that which is obtruded upon us by Anthors 
m | I2 | ancient 
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ancient and moderne , that an Adamant 'or Diamond prevents or f1- 

ſpends the attraionofthe Loadſtone, as is,in open termes delivered | 
by Pliny. Adam as difidet cum Magnete Lapide ut juxta poſutus ferris non 
patiatur abſtrahi, aut ft admntus magnes upprehenderit, rapiat atque eufe- | 
rat. For ifa Diamond be placed betweene a needle and a Loadſtone, : 

there will nevertheleſſe enſue a Coition even over the body of the Di- 
amond : and an cafie matter it is to touch or excite a needle through a 
Diamond, by placing it atthe tooth of a Loadſtone, and thereforethe 
relation is falſe, or our eſtimation of theſe gems untrue s nor are they 
Diamonds which carry that name amongſt us. 

+ Iris not ſuddenly to be received what Paracelſusin his booke De ge- 
zeratione rerum,affirmeth, that if a Loadſtone be annointed with Mer- 
curiall oyle, or onely put into Quickſilver, it omitteth ies attraRion for 
ever. For we have found that Loadſtones and touched needles which 
have laid long time in Quickſilver have not amitted their attraRion , 
and we alſo finde that red hot needles or wires extinguiſhed in quick- 
filver, do yet acquire a vetticity according tothe Laws of poſicicn in| 
extinQion. Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which he deli- 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in-fire & often extinguiſhed 
 inoyle of Mars or lron,it acquires an ability to extraR or draw forth a 

nailefaſtened in a wall ; for, as we have declared before, the vigor.of 
the Loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire , nor will it be reimpregnated by 
any other Magnetethenthe earth. FE, | 

True itis, and we ſhall not deny; that beſides fire ſome other wayes 
there are of its deſtruction, as Ape, Ruſte, and what.is leaſt dreamt on | 
an unnaturall or contrary fituation.z for being-impolarily-adjoyned un- 
to a more vigorous Loadfſtone,it willina ſhort time exchange it poles, 
or being kept in undue poſition, that 1s , not lying on the meridian or 
with its poles inverted , it receaves in longer time impaire in activity 
exchange of faces, and is more powerfully preſerved by ſite then-by 
the duſt of ſteele. Butthe ſudden and ſureft way is fire, as we have de- 
clared before : that js, fire not onely actuall but potentiall ; the one 
ſurely and ſuddenly, the other ſlowly and imperfectly; the one chan- 
ging, the other deſtroying the figure. For if diſtilled Vinegaror Aqua- 
fortis be powred upon the powder of Loadſtone, the ſubſiding pow- 
der dryed, retaines ſome magneticall vertue, and will be attraRed by | 
the Loadſtone : but if the menſtruum or diflolvent be evaporated:to a 
confiſtence, and afterward doth ſhoote into Icycles or cryſtalls, the 
Loadftone hath no power upon them, and if -in a full diflolution-of 
ſteele a ſeparation of parts be made by precipitationorexhalation, the 
exſiccated powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not untothe Load- 
ſtone. And thougha Loadſtone fired do prefently omit its-proper ver- 
tue, and according to the poſition in cooling contrafts anew verticity 
fromthe earth, [yet if the ſame be laid a while in Aqua fortis or other 
| corrofive | 


| microcoſme. The verity or rather falfity hereof, -might cafily betried 


| 4, Michael Sundevogis, in a Tra deſulphare, diſcovercth in Vege-. 
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reſerves its attraRion, and will convert the'Needle according to for- 
mer polarity. ; | 

It is improbable what Pliny affirmeth concerning the obje@ of its ) 
attraion,thatit attraQts not only ferreous bodies, but alſo 1/quorem wi- 
jri;for inthe body of glafſe there is no ferreous or magneticall nature 
which might occafion attraRtion. For of the glaflſe weule, the pureſt is 
made of the fineft ſand and:thesſhes of Chali or Glafſeworte, and the 
courſer or greene ſort of the aſhes of brake or other planes. Beſide, vi- 
trification is the laſt or utmoſt fuſion ofa body vitrifiable, and is per- 
formed by a ſtrong and violent fire, which keepsthe melted glaſle red 
hot. Now certaine it is, and we have ſhewed it before, that the Load- 
ſtone will not attraR even ſtcele it ſelfe that is candent, much leſle the 
incongenerous body of glafſe being fired. For fire deſtroyes the Load- 
ſone,and therefore it declines it in its owne defence,and ſeckes no uni- 
on with it. But that the Magnet attraQteth\more then common Iron,we 
can affirme. It attrateth the Smyris or Emery in powder, It draweth 
the ſhining or glafſie powder brought from the Indies, and uſually im- 
plyed in writing duft. There is alſo in Smiths cinders by ſome adheſi- 
onof Iron whereby they appeare as it were glazed, ſometime to bee 
found a magneticall operation, for ſome thereof applyed have power 


| comovethe Needle. 


Itis alſo improbableand ſomething ſingular what ſome conceive, | 
and Euſebius Nierembergius a late writer and Jeſuit of Spain delivers, | 
that the body of man is magnetical], and being placed ina boate , the 
veſſcll will never reft untill the head reſpeReth the North, if this be 
true, the bodies of Chriſtians doelye unnaturally intheir graves, and 
the Jews havefallen-uponthe natural poſition, who inthe reverence of 
their Temple, do place their beds from North to South. This opinion 
confirmed would much advance the microcoſmicall conceite, and 
commend the Geography of Paracelſus ; who according to the cardi- 
nall-points of the world divideth the body of man, andtherefore wor- 
king upon/humaneordure . and'by long preparation rendring it odife- 
rous, hetermes it Zibeta-Occidemtalis, Weſterne Civet z making the 
facethe Eaſt, butthe poſteriors the America or Weſterne part of his | 


in'Wales, where there are portable'boats, and made of leather, which 
would convert uponthe impultion of any verticity , and ſceme to bee: 
the ſame whereot in his deſcription of Brittaine, Czſar hath left ſome 
mention. | 

Another kinde of verticity, is that which Angelus doce mwibijus, all- 


tables , from ſticks Ict fall or depreſled under water 5 which <qually 
framed and permitted unto themſelves, will aſcend at theupperend,or 
5] | _- - nat] 


conlive water, and taken out beforea conſiderable corroſion , ir ſtill | ; 
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| Bernardus a late Mineralogiſt, and originally confirmed by Porta, that 
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that which was verticall in its vegetation, wherein notwithſtanding,as 
yet, we have not found ſatisfaRion ; although perhaps too greedy of 
magnallitics , we arc apt to make but favourable experiments concer- 
ning welcome truths, and ſuch deſired verities. 

Ic is alſo wondrous ſtrange and untrue what Lzlius Biſciola repor- | 
teth, that if untoten ounces of Loadſtone one of Iron be added , it en- 
creaſeth not unto eleven, but weighs ten ounces ſtill : a relation inexcu- 
fable in thetitle of his worke, Hore ſabſecive, orleaſureable howres: 
the examination being as ready as the relation, and the falſity tryed as 
eafily as delivered : nor is it to be omitted what is taken up by Czfius 


needles touched with a Diamond contraQt a verticity, even as they doe 
with a Loadſtone, which will not confiſt with experiment. And 
therefore, as Gilbertus obſerveth, he might be deceived, in touching 
ſuch needles with Diamonds, which had a verticity before, as we have 
declared moſt needles to have, and ſo had he touched them with gold 
or ſilver, he might have concluded a magneticall vertue therein. 

In the ſame forme may we place Fracaſtorius his attra&ion of fil- 
ver, Philoſtratus his Panturbes, Apollodorus, and Beda his relation of 
the Loedſtone that attracted onely in the night : but moſt inexcuſable 
is Franciſcus Rueus,a man of our own profeſſion, who in his Diſcourſe 
of gemmes mentioned in the Apocalyps, undertakes a Chapter of the 
Loadſtone; wherein ſubſtantially and upon experiment he ſcarce deli- | 
vercth any thing ,, making enumeration of its traditionall qualities, 
whereofhe ſceemeth to beleeve many, and ſome of thoſe above, convi- 
ed by experience, he is fain to ſalve as impoſtures of the Devill, But 
Boetius de Boot Phyfician unto Rodulphus the ſecond , hath recom- | 
penced this defe&t ; and in his Trac, de lapidibius of gemmy, ſpeakes 
very materially hereof, and his diſcourſe is conſonant unto experience 
and reaſon. | 

As for relations Hiſtoricall, though many there be of leſſe account, 
yet two alone deſerve confideration ; the firſt concerneth magneticall 
rockes, and attraRive mountaines in-ſeyerall parts of the earth. The 0- 
ther the tombe of Mahomet and bodies ſuſpended in the aire. Of | 
rocks magneticall there are likewiſe two relations; for ſome are delive- 
red to be inthe Indies, and ſome inthe extremity of the North, and 
about the very pole; the Northerne account is commonly aſcribed un- 
to Olaus Magnus Archbiſhop of Upſale, who out of his predecefſour 
Joannes,Saxo, and others, compiled a hiſtory of ſome Northerne Na- 
tions ; but this aſſertion we have not diſcovered in that worke of his 
which paſſeth among us, and ſhould beleeve his Geographic herein no 
more thenthat in the firſt line of his booke, when he affirmeth that Bi- 
armia (which is not ſeventy degrees in latitude ) haththe pole for its 


Zenith and EquinoGall for the Horizon. 
| Now | 
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mighty illatiops, aſcribing thereto the caule of the needles dircRion, 
and conceiving the: fuxions from theſe mountaines and rockes invite 
the lilly toward the north; which conceit though countenanced bylear- 
ned \men,is not made out cither by experience or reaſon;for no man hath 
yetattained or given aſcnfible account of the pole by ſome degrees; 
1t is alſo obſerved the needle doth verymuch vary as it approacheth the 
| pole, whereas were there ſuch direRion fromi the rocks, upon a nearer 
| approachment it would more direRly reſpec them. Beſide were there 
ſuch magncticall rocks under the pole, yet being ſo far removed they 
would produce no ſuch effe&z for they that ſaile by the Iſle of Flua 
now called Elba inthe Thuſcan ſea which abounds in veynes of Load- 
ſtone., obſerve no variation or inclination of the needle, much lefle 
may they cxpe& a direRion from rocks at the endiof the earth. And 
laſtly, - men thataſcribe thus much untorocks of the north muſt pre- 
ſume or diſcover the like magneticalls at the ſouth: For inthe ſouthern 
ſeas and far beyond the Aquator, yariationsare large, and declinations 
| as conſtant as in the northerne Ocean. 


palfethaſe coaſts ina ſhip with.Iron nailes. SFrapion the Moore an Au 
thor of good eſtceme and reaſonable antiquity, confirmeth the ſame, 
whoſe expreſſion inthe word megnes inthis. The mine of this ſtone is 


| inthe Sea coaſt of India,whereta whenShips approach, there is nolron 


in them which fiyes not like a bird nnto theſe mountains, and therefore 
their Ships are faſtened not with Iron. but wood, for otherwiſe they 
would bee torne to peeces..., But, this aſſertion how poſitive ſoever 1s 


| contradifted by all. Navigators. that paſic that way, whicharenow 


many and of our owne Nation, and might ſurely have been contrayled 
by Nearchus the Admirall of Alezander, who not knowing the com- 
paſſe, was faine to coaſt that ſhore... __ | 
For the relation concerning Mahomet, it is generally beleeved his 
tombe at Medina Talnabi, in Arabia, without any. viſible ſupporters 
hangeth in the ayre betweene two. Loadſtones attificially contrived 
both above and below, which conceit is very. fabulous, and evidently 
falſe from the teſtimony of ocular Teſtators; who affirme his tombe is 


Maronites in their relations bereaf. . Of ſuch intentions and attempt by 
Mahametans we read in ſome relators,. and that might bethe occaſion 


| ofthe fable; which by tradition ofximeand diſtanceof place enlarged 
| intothe ſtory of being accompliſhed: and this hath been promoted by 
| attemps of the like nature; for we read in Phinie that one Dinocrates be- 


AER... 
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| Theother relation of Loadſtone,nines,and tocks, inthe ſhore of In- | 
dia is. delivered of old by Plinie; whercio ſaith he, they arc ſo placed | 
both in abundance and:vigor , that it proyes an adyenture of hazard to | 


made of ſtone and Iyeth upon the ground; as beſides others, the lear- | 
ned Voſlius obſerveth fromGabriel Sionita, & Joannes Heſronita, two.| 


| © Now uponthis foundation how uncertaine ſoevermen have erected | 
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ganto Arche the Temple of Arfinoe in Alexandria with Load ſtone, 
that ſo her ſtatne might be ſuſpended in the ayre to the amazement 'of 
the behio!ders; and to lead on our credulity, herein confirmation may 
bedrawne from Hiſtory and Writers of good authority : ſois it re- 
ported by Ruffinus , that inthe Temple of Serapis there was an iron 
chariot ſuſpended by Loadtones inthe ayre, which ſtones removed, 
the chariot fell and daſhed into peeces. The like doth Beda report of 
Bcllerophons horſe which framed of iron, and placed betweene two 
Loadftones with winges expanſed, hung pendulous in the ayre. | 
The verity of theſe ſtories we ſhall not further diſpute their poſſhbi- 
liry, we may in ſome way determine; if we conceive,what no man will 
deny , that bodies ſuſpended in the aire have this ſuſpenfion from one | 
or many Loadſtones placed both above and below it, or elſe by ene} - 
'or many placed only above it. Likewiſe the body to be ſuſpended in | 
reſpe& of the Loadſtone above , is placed firſt at apendulous diſtance 
inthe medium,or elſe attracted unto that fite by the vigor ofthe Load- 
ſtone, and ſo we firſt affirm that poſſible it is a body may be ſuſpended | 
between two Loadſtones ; thar is,. it being ſo equally attraed unto 
both that it determineth-ic ſelfe unto neither : but ſurely this poſition 
will beof no duration; for if the ayre be agitated or the body waved 
either way , it 6mirs the equilibration and diſpoſeth it ſelfe unto the 
neareſt attractor. Again,it is not impoſſible(though hardly feifible) by 
a ſingle Loadſtone ro ſuſpend an iron in theayre, the iron being artifi- 
cially placed,and at a diſtznce guided toward the ſtone,untill it hd the 
newtrall point wherein irs gravity juſt equalls the magneticall quality, 
the one exaQly extolling as much as the other deprefſethz and thus 
muſt be interpreted Fracaſtorius. And laſtly , impoſlible it isthat if 
an iron reft upon the ground., and a Loadſtone be placed overt, i 
ſhonld ever ſo arife as to hang in the- way or medium';; for that vigor | 
which at adiſtance is able to overcome the refiſtance-of its gravity 


em 


and adheres untothe AttraQor. | 


and to lift ir up from'the earth, will as it approacheth nearer be till 
more able to attra& it, and-it will never remaine in the middle that | 
could not abide inthe extreams;andthus is to be underſtoodGilbertus. | 
Now the way of Bapiifl« Porta that by a thred faſtencth a needleto a 
table, and then ſo guides and orders the ſame, that by the attraion of 
the Loadſitone it abideth in the aire, infringerh not this reaſon; for this 
is a violent retention, and if the thred be looſened , the needle aſcends 


The third conſideration concerneth relations Medicall, wherein what 
ever effes are delivered , they are derived from its minerall and ferre- 
ous condition ,-or elſe magneticall operation. Ulato the ferreous and 
migerall quality pertaineth what Dioſcorides an ancicnt Writer and | 
Souldier under Anthony and Cleopatta, affrmeth , that halfea dram 
of Loadftone given with honey and water , proves a purgative medi- 
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cine, and evacuateth grofle humors z but this is a quality of great in. 
certainty, for omitting the vehicle of water and honey , which is of a 
laxative power it ſelfe , ' the powder of ſome Loadſtones in this doſe 


doth rather conſtipate and binde , then purge and looſen the belly. | 


And if ſometimes it caufe any laxity it is probably in the ſame way 


with iron and ſtecle unprepared, which will diſturbe ſome bodies, and | 
worke by purge and-vomit. And therefore, what is delivered in a | 
booke aſcribed unto Galcn that it isa good medicine in dropſies:, and | 


evacuatcs the waters of perſons ſo affeRed: It may I confeſle by ficcity: 


and aftriQion afford a confirmation unto parts relaxed, and ſuch as be | 
hydropically diſpoſed, and by-theſe qualities it may be uſefull in Her- | 


nias or Ruptures, and for theſc it is commended by Ztius , Egineta 


and Oribaſius, who only affirme that it containes the vertue of Hzma- | 


tires, and being burnt was ſometimes vended for it. - To this mineral! 
condition belongeth what is delivered by ſome, that wounds which 


are made with weapons excited by the Loadſtone, contra a maligni- | 
ty, and become of more difficult cure; which nevertheleſſc is not to be | 
found in the incifion of Chyrurgions with knives and lancets touched, | 
which leave no ſuch cffe& behindethem. Hitherto muſt we alſo referre | 
that affirmative which ſayes the Loadſtone is poyſon, and therefore in | _ 
the liſts of poyſons we finde it in many Authors; but this our experi- | 
ence cannot confirme , and the praQice of the King of Zcilan clearly | 


contradigeth , whoas Garcias 46 Horio , Phyſitian unto the Spaniſh 
Viceroy delivereth, hath all his meat ſerved up in diſhes of Loadſtone, 
and conceives theteby he preſerveth the vigor of youth. 


* But ſurely from a magneticall aRivity muſt be made out what is let | 


fall by Ztius.that a Loadſtone held inthe hand of one that is podagri- 
call doth cither cure or give greateaſe inthe gout. Or what Marcellus | 
Empericus affirmeth, that as anamulet it alſo cureth the head-ach, wt: 
are but additions unto its proper nature, and hopefull enlargements of 
its allowed attraRion z for perceiving its ſecret power to draw unto it 
ſelfe magneticall bodies , men have inventcd a new attraRion to draw 
out the dolorand paine of any park. And from ſuch grounds it ſurely 
became a philter, and was conceived a medicine of ſome venereall at- | 
tration, and therefore upon this ſtone they graved the Image of Ve- | 
nus according unts-that of: Claudian , Fexerem magnetica gemma fi- 

2erat. Hither muſt wee alſo referre what is delivered concerning its 

power to draw out of the body bullets and heads of arrows, and for 


the like intention is tmixed up in plaiſters + which courſe although as | 


vaine and ineffeuall it be rejeRed by many good Authors, yet is it not 
me thinks ſo readily to be denyed , northe praftice of many ages and, 
Phyfitians which have thus compounded plaiſters,thus ſuddenly to be | 
condemned, as may be obſerved in the Empleſtrum divinim Nitolad, 


|the Zmpleſtrum vigram of Augſpurge, the Opodeldoch and 4ttraz7t- 
| | : = K - Vim ' : 
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ovs#n of Paracelſus,with ſeverall more inthe Diſpenſatory of Wecker, 


and praQiiſe of Scnnertus;the cure alſo of Heurnias, orRuptures in Pa- 
reus,and the method alſo ef curation lately delivered by Danicl Beck- | 


herus, and approved by the Profeſſors of Leyden in the Trat dc Cul- 
8rivore Prafiiace,1 636. that is, of a young man of Spruceland that caſu- 
ally ſwallowed downe a knife about teninches long, which was cut out 
of his tomach andthe wound healed up. In which cure toactract the | 


| knife toa convenient fituation, there was applyed a plaiſter made up 
with the powder of Loadſtenc. Now this kinde of practice Libavius, | 
 Gilbertus, and lately Swickardus in his Ars Magnetica, condemne, as | 


vaine, and alrogether unuſefull z and their reaſon is, becauſe a Load- 
ſtone in powder hath no attraQive power; for in that forme it omits his 
polary teſpeds, and looſeth thoſe parts which are the rule of its attra- 
Rion : wherein to ſpeake compendiouſly, ifexperiment hath not de- 


attration. For ifthe powder of a rich veine be in a reaſonable quan- 
tity preſented toward the Needle freely placed , it will not appeare to 


be void of all aRivity, but will be able to ftirit ; nor hath it only a po- | 


wer to moye the Needle in powder and by itſelfe, but this will it alſo 
doe, if incorporated and mixed with plaiſters, as we have made triall 
in the Emplaſtrum de Mine, with halfe an ounce of the A 
dram of Loadſtone , for applying the magdaleon or roale unto the 
Needle it would both ftir and atrraR it 3 not equally in all parts, but 
more vigorouſly in ſome, according unto the mine of che ſtone more 
plentifully diſperſed in the maſſe. And laſtly, in the Loadſtone pow- 
dered.the polary reſpe&ts are not wholly deſtroyed; for thoſe diminu- 
tive particles are not atomicall or meerly indivifible , but conſiſt of di- 
menſions ſufficient fer their conditions, though in obſcure effects. 
Thus if unto the powder of Loadſtone or Iron weadmove the North 
pole of the Loadſtone , the powders or ſmall divifions will ere& and 
conforme themſelves thereto : but if the South pole approach, they 
will ſubſide, and inverting their bodies reſpeR the. Loadſtone with 
the other extreame. And this will happen not only in abody of pow- 
der together, bur in any particle or duſt divided from it. | 
Now though we affirme not theſe plaifters wholly ineffeRuall , yet 
ſhall we not omit two cautions in their ufe , that therein the Kone bee 
nottoo ſubtily —_— for it will better manifeſt its attraRion in a 
more ſenſible dimenſion; 
be conſidered whether it were not better to relinquiſh the powdered 


plaiſters, and to apply an entyre. Loadſtone unto the part :- And 


though the other be not wholly ineffeQuall , whether this way be not 
more powerfull, and ſo might have been in the cure ofthe young man 
delivered by Beckerus” | ' % | | 

The laſt conſideration, concertieth Magicall-relations, in,which ac- 


count : 
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ceived us, we firſt affirme, that a Loadſtone in powder omits not all | 


| 


that where is defired a ſpeedy cifeR, it may | . 
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count we comprehend effecs derived and fathered upon hidden quali- 
ties, ſpecifical forms, Antipathies and Sympathies, whereof from recei- 


ved grounds of Att,no reaſons are derived. Herein relations are ſtrange 
and numerous, men being apt in all ages to multiply wonders, and 


cribing a&s unto them not only falſe , but impoſſible , and exceeding 
Hereof we ſhall briefly mention ſome delivered by Authors of good 


cftcem , whereby we may diſcover the fabulous inventions of ſome, 
the credulous ſupinity of others, and the great diſſervice unto truth by 


|c2ſt therein the fragments of Loadſtone, whence ariſeth a fume that ſo 


both; multiplying obſcurities in nature, and authorifing hidden quali- 
ties that are falſe, whereas wiſe men are aſhamed there are ſo many 
true. $f | 

And firſt, Dioſcorides puts upon it a ſhrewd quality,and ſuch as men 
4re apt enough to experiment, and therewith diſcovers the incontinen- 
cie of a wife by placing the Loadſtone under her pillow; for then ſhee 
wilt not be.able to remaine in bed with her husband.: The ſame he al- | 
ſo makes a helpe unto'theevery ; for theeves ſaith he, having a de- 
fizne upon a houſe, doe make a fire at the foure corners thereof, and 


d;ſturbeth the inhabitants , thatthey forſake the houſe and leave it to 
-he ſpoyl of the robbers. This relation how ridiculous ſoever,hath Al- 
bertus taken up above a thouſand years after, 8:Marbodeus the French- 


PiRorious is cutrant unto our dayes: ” As: ſtrange muſt be the Litho- 
mancy or divination from this ſtone, whereby as Tzetzes in his Chy- 
liads delivers, Helenus the Prophet forctold the deſtruction of Troy; 
and the Magick thereof, not ſafely to be beleeved, what was delivered 
by Orpheus, that ſprinkled with water ir will upon a queſtion emit. a 
voyce not much unlike an Infant. Bur ſurely the Loadſtone of - Lau- 
rentius Guaſcus the Phyſitian is never to be matched, -wherewithas 
Cardane delivereth, whatſoever needles or bodies were touched, 'the 
wounds and punRures made thereby, were never felt at all. ; And yet 
as ſtrange a vertue is that which is delivered by ſome that a Loadſtone 
preſerved in the ſalt of a Remora, acquiresa power toattrat gold out ' 
of the deepeſt Wells. Certainly a ſtudied abſardiry,. not caſually:caſt * 
out, but plotted for a perpetuity-: forthe ſtrangeneſſe- of the effeR 
ever to bee admired , and the difficulty of the tryall never to bee con- | 
viced. AN 
Theſe conceits are of that monſtroſity that they refute themſelves : 
in their recitements : there is another of better notice;: and whiſpered | 


readily beleeving it,and more judicious and:diftinRive heads,not alto- 


1nan hath continued it the ſame in Latine verſe, which with the notes of | 


truth as much in their relations , as they have others in their aRions. ' 


— _—_— 


Philoſophers dealing with admirable bodies as Hiſtorians have done | 
| with excellent men, upon the ſtrength of their great atchievements, aſ- 


| 


| 


| 


thorow the world with ſome attention; credulous ahd vulgar auditors | 


K2 gether | 
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gether rejeRing it. The conceit is excallept;, and.if_theefieRt would 
'| follow ſomwhat divine, whereby we mipht -comtaunicate like ſpirits, 
| and conferre on earth with Menippus inthe Moone; which is pretend-'| | 
| ed from the ſympathy of two needles touched with the {me Load- 
| Kone, and placed:inthe center of two Abecedary circles, or rings wich. 
[ letters deſcribed round about them;one friendkeeping one, & another 
the other, and agrecing upon an houre wherein they wilcommunicate. 
| For then ſaith tradition, at what diſtance of place foever., when one 
| needle ſhall be removed unto any letter ; the other by 2 wonderfull 
Sympathy willmove unto the fame. But herein I-contefle my experi- 
ence canfinde no-truth g for having expreſly- framed two circles:of 
| wood, and according tothe number of the Latine letters divided each, 
| intorwenty three parts , placing therein two ſtiles or.needles compg- | 
| ſed of the ſame fteele, touched with the ſame Loadſtone, and arthe 
fame point : yetoftheſe two, whenſoever Iremoved the one, althong! ! 
but at the diſtance-of halfe a ſpanne, the other would ſtand like Her-| 
cules/pillars, and'if the earth ſtand ſtil}, haveſurely nomotivn av.ell,. 
Now as it is not poſſible that any body ſhould have no boundary: 5, or 
as weterme'ir Sphere of its aRivity, ſo'is:4-improbable it ſhould fic! 
thar ar diſtance, which nearer hand it cannot at all perfortac. 2 | 
{ - Agnine, the conceit is ill contrived, arid one cfleR inferred, whereas! 
indeed the contrary will enſue. For if the removing of :onc of the} 
needs from Ato B ſhould-have any action or iofluence onthe other, it 
would not intice it from Ato'Bbut vepell it from Ato-LZ : for needles: 
excired by the ſame point ofthe;ſtone, doe not attrac;-but avoyg each | 
ther.cven as thele alſo do, when their invigorated extreams appioach 
unmto.one another. ' do MTEt Real: "7 
Laſtly, were this conceit affuredly true, yetwere it nota corrciukon 
at every diſtance to be tryed by'every head :yet being no ordinary or 
Almanack bufineſſe, but a-probleme Mathematicall;, to finde out the 
| difference of houres in different.places ;.nor. doe the wiſcſt exactly 
farisfic themſclves:imall. For the hours: of feverall places anticignte 
each other , aecording unto their Longirades ,, which are not exactly 
| difcovered of every place, andtherefore the triall hereot-at a conſtder- 
able intervall;is'beft performed-at the diſtance of the Antzci; that is, 
| ſuch-habitationsas have the fame Meridianand equall paraile!!,cn dif- 
| ferent ſides ofthe Equator; vrmote plainly have.the ſatne Longitude; 
| and'the fame Latitude unto the South, which wee have in the: North, 
Forunto ſuch'Situations ic is noone; and [midnight :at:the-yery: fame 
t1me, ; I, 
| © "And therefore the 'Sympathic of theſe needles is mixch of theiſgme 
| mould, with thar:intelligence- which is pretended from the fieſhotone 
| body tranſmuted/byincifioninto-another.. For if the: Arte of Talia- 
| cotius de Cartoram Chyrungia per ixcifionem, apermutationot flcth , or 
03% * ER, _ tranſmutation 
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oe ant le.. 


{| Parra, de furtivns literarum ares; Trichemius in his Stepanography, Silc- 
| aus inthis Cryptography; or/Nuncius #»4vimatzs written of late yeers 


” 
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md'a>out them both, an Alphaber citcumſcribed , upon a time ap-} 


| pointed as ſome conceptions-affume, they may communicate at what | 
|| &iſtancefoever. ' For if the one ſhall prick himſelf in A, the other at 
'| rhe fume time will have a ſenſe thereof inthe fame part, and upon in- 
| fpeRion of his arme, perceive what letters the other points out in his! 
| owne; which is a way of intelligence very ſtrange; and would requite 
| che Arte of Pythagoras; who could read a.reverſc in the Moone. 


Now this Magneticall conceithow ſtrange ſoever , might have 


| {6me originall in reaſon; for.men.obſcrvingno ſolid body,whatſoever 
|] did interrupt its aRion, might be induced to beleeve no diſtance would 


terminate the fame, & moſt conceiving itpointed.unto the pole of hea- 
ven, might alſo opinion that nothing between could reſtrain it. Who- 


'I{ſoever was the Aurhor, the Aolus that blewit about , was Famianus 


Strada;thar elegant Jeſuit in his Rhetoricall projucions, who choſe out 


| Heatie doc need me other hand then that of Nature, and the Balſam of 


ER. 


| by 61dinory'Balſaras;or comition vulnerary plaſters.-" | * 


of this ſubie& rocexprefle the ſtile of Lucretius, 'But neither Bapreſt 


of ich be exchanged from che biciptall imuſcle of either parties arme, | 
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by D*Godwin Biſhop of Herford, make-any conſideration hereof: al- 
thongh they deliver many wayes'to communicate our thoughts at di- 
Rance. And'this wewill not deny may in fome manner be effected by | 


| the Loadftone;that is, from one room into an other, by placing atable 
{| intlie wallcommon-umto both-, and writing thereon the ſame letters 
fone apfinſt another: (for upon the approach of a vigorous Loadſtone 
{uno alketeron'thisfide, the needle will-move unto'the ſame on the 


other: But this is a very different way from ours at preſent; and hereof 


{herere many wayes delivered, and more may be diſcovered which. 


{ cobtradit-nottherule of irs operations. | 
f © ASfor angnentiom Armariam, called alſo Magneticum , belongs 
| [not tothis diſcourſe , it neither having the Loadſtone for its ingredi- 
| ent., nor any one of its aQions: but ſuppoſeth other-principles,as com-! 


mon an#Uoiverfall/fpirits -which-convey the aRion of the remedy-un- 
rotheput/ and eorijoynes the vertue of bodies far disjoyned, ' But per- 
hofethe cures ie-doth, -arenor-worth ſo mighty principles; it 'com-|/ 
wonty"bedling bac: frmple-wounds,, and'ſuch as mundified and kept. 


cheproper pare, Uimo-which effeQ, there being fields of Medicines ſuf- 
Kent) may bee x tizardouscurioſitieto relieonthis; and becauſe 
merifay.the-effet doth generally follow,it might be worth the experi-! 
ment try, ifthe ſainewMiviorenſue upon the ſame method of cure,: 


\ 


Mythical, Thedlogictihand forme have handſomly. donethem,as Ain 


broſe, ) 


*"Diher Diltlesthereright bemade of the T.oadftone; as Morall, 
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broſe, Auſtine,Guliclmus Parifienfis,and many morezbut theſe fal un- 

dernorule,and are as boundles as mens inventions;and though honeſt 

mindsdo glorifie God hereby, yet do they moſt powerfully magnifie 
him, and are to be looked on with another eye, who demonſtratively 
ſet forth its Magnalities , who not from poſtulated or precarious 1n- 

ferences, entreate a courteous aſſent, but from experiments and unde- 

aiable effeRs, enforce the wonder of its Maker, 


C HAP, I V, 
Of badies Eleftricall. 


{ Aving thus ſpoake of the Loadſtone and bodies magneticall , I 
ſhall in the next place deliver ſomewhat of Eledricall, and ſuch as 
may ſ{ceme to have attraQion like the other; and hereof wee ſhall alſo 
deliver what particularly ſpoken or not generally knowne is mani- 
feſtly or probabletrue , what generally beleeved is alſo falſe or dubi- 
ous. Now by Elecricall bodies, I underſtand not ſuch as are Mc- 
callicall mentioned by Pliny , and the Ancients; for their EleQrum 
was a mixture made of gold , withthe addition of the fatth part of fal- 
ver, a ſubſtance now as unknowne, as true Aurichalcum, or Corinthi- 
an brafſe, and ſet downe among thiogs loſt by Pancirollus.. Nor by 
Elecrick bodies do I conceive ſuch onely as take up ſhavings, ſtrawes, 
and light bodies, in which number the Ancients onely placed Jet and | 
Amber ; but ſuch as conveniently placed unto their obje&ts attraR all 
bodies palpable whatſoever. I ſay, conveniently placed,that is,in regard 
of the objec, that it be not too ponderous, or any way affixed in re- 
gardof the Agent, that it be not foule or ſullied, but wiped, rubbed, 
and excitated 1n regard of both, that they be conveniently diſtant, and 
no impediment interpoſed. I ſay all bodies palpable,thereby excluding. 
fire, which indeed it will not attraR, nor yet draw through it , for fire 
conſumes its cfluxions by which it ſhould attraQ. 

Now although in this ranke but ewo were commonly. mentioned 
by the Ancients, Gilberfus diſcovereth many more, as Diamonds, Sa- 
phyres, Carbuncles, Iris, Opalls, Amethiſtes, Berill, Chryſtall, Bri- 
ſtoll ſtones, Sulphur, Maſtick, hard Wax, hard Rofin, Arſenic, Sal 
gemime;, roch Alume, common Glaſle, Stibium, or glafle of Antimo- 
ny ; untotheſe Cabeus addeth white Wax, Gum Elemi, Gum Guaici, 
Pix Hiſpanics, and Gypſum. And unto theſe wee adde gum Anime, 
Benjamin, Talcum, Chyna diſhes, Sandaraca, Turpentine, Styrax Li- | 
quida, and Carannadryed into a hard confiſtence, . And the ſame at- | 
traction wee finde not onely in fimple bodics,, butſuch as are much 
compounded, as the Oxicreceum plaſter, and obſcurely that ad Herni- 
4m, and Gratis Dez,all which ſmoothand rightly prepared; willdiſco- 
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ted pinne, and {0 as the EleQrick may be applyed unto it without all 
diſadvantage. | | t 

But the attration of theſe BleQricks we obſerveto be very different. 
'Reſinous or unRuors bodies, and ſuch as will lame,attrat moſt vigo- 
rouſly and moſt thereof without fiication, as Anime, Benjamin and 
moſt powerfully good hard wax , which will convert the needle al- 
moſt as aQtively as the loadſtone ; and wee beleeve that all or moſt of | 
this ſubſtance if reduced to hardneſle tralucency or cleerenefſe, would 
have ſome attraQivequality z but juyces concrete, or gums eaſily diſ- 
ſolving in water, draw not atall, as Aloe, Opium, Sanguis Draconis, | 
Lacca, Galbanum, Sagapenum. - Many ftones alſo both precious and 
vulgar, although terſe and ſtnooth have not this power attraRive z as 
Emeralds, Pearle, Jaſpis, Corneleans, Agathe, Heliotropes, Marble, 
 Alablaſter, Touchſtone, Flint and Bezoar; Glafle attracts but weakely 
though cleere, ſome {lick ſtones and thick glaſſes indifferently: Arſenic 
bur weakely, ſo likewiſe glafſe of Antimony, but Crocus Mctallorum 
not at all. Salces generally, but weakcly, as Sal Gemma, Alum and alſo 
Talke ; nor very diſcovgrably by any frication : but if gently warmed 
at the fire, and wiped with a dry cloth, they will better diſcover their 
' Elearicities, | 

| No mettall attracts, nor any concretian Animall wee know, al- 


| though police and ſmoothe ;- as wee have made triall in Eikes hooves, ) 


| Hawkes talons, the ſword of a Sword fiſh, Tortoyſe ſhels, Sea-horſe 
and Elephants teeth; in bones, in Harts horne, and what is uſually con- 
ceived Unicornes horne, no-wood though never ſo hard and poliſhed, | 
although out: of ſome EleRtricks proceed , as Ebony, Box, Lignum 
vitz, Cedar, 8:c. And although Jet and Amber be reckoned among 
Bitumens, yct neither doe we finde Aſphaltus, that is, Bitumen of Ju- 
dea, nor Scacole,nor Camphire, nor Mummia to attraR, although we 
have fried in large and polithed pieces. Now this aftraRtion have wee 
tried in ſtrawes and paleous bodies, in necdles of Iron equilibrated, 
powders of wood and Iron, -in gold and filyer foliate, and not onely 
in ſolid but fluent and liquid bodies, as oyles made both by exprefſion 
and diſtillation, in water,.in ſpirits of wine, vitrioll and Aqua fortis. - | 
Bur how this attraRion is. made is not ſo eafily determined ; that 
tis performed by efluvivens is plaine and granted by moſt ; for Ele- 
Aricks will not commonly attraR, except they grow hot or be perſpi- 
| cable. For if they be foule and obnubilated, it hinders their cffluxion, 
nor if they be covered though but witli Linnen or Sarſenet, or if a bo- 


and broad Fle@rick of wax or Anime be held over fine powder, the 
Atomes or ſmall patticles will aſcend moſt numerouſly unto it 5 and if | 


79 


ver a ſufficient power to ſtirre the needle ſctled freely upon a wel poin- | 


| dy br interpoſed, for that intercepts the eflavium. If alſo a powerfhll | 


the EleQrick beheld ufito the light , it may be obſerved an__ 
| Z q.19 002 ndeg « thereot 
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thereot will flye, and be as it were diſcharged from the EleQtick to the 
diſtance ſometime of two or three inches, which motion is:performed 
by the breath of the effluvium iſſuing with agility; for as the Elecrick | 
cooleth, the projeRion of the Atomes ceaſeth. SBEC dong dk 200%, Þ 
The manner hereof Cabeus wittily attempteth , affirming that this 
efflurium atteuateth and impelleth the neighbour ayre , -which retw-| 
ning home in a gyration, carrieth with itthe obvious bodies unto the 
Ele@rick, and this he labours to confirme by experiments; for if the 
ſtrawes be raiſed by a vigorous cledrick, they doe appeare to wave| 
and eurne intheir aſcents if likewiſe the BleQrick be broad and the| 
ſtrawes light and chaſfy, and held at a reaſonable diſtance , they will 
not ariſe unto the middle, but rather adhere toward the verge' or bor- 
ders thereof. And laſtly, if many ſtrawes be laid together and a nimble 
Elerick approach, they wall not all ariſe unto ir, but ſome will com- | 
monly ſtart afide and be whirled a reaſonable diftance from it. Now | 
that the ayre impelled returnes unto its place ina gyration or whirling, 
is evident from the Atomes or moates in the Sun. For whenthe Sunne 
ſoenters a hole or window , that by its illumination the Atomes or | 
moates become perceptible, if then by our-breath the ayre bee gently 


: 


| 


impelled, it may be perceived that they will circularly returne, and in 
a gyration unto their places againe. WT POS 
Another way of their attraRion is alſo delivered, that it is made by a 
tenuous emanation or continued efluyvium, which after ſome diſtance | 
retraReth into it ſelfe, as is obſervable in drops of ſyrups, oyle and ſe- 
minall viſcoſities, which ſpun at length retire into their former dimen- | 
fions. Now theſe cffluviums advancing from the body of the Ele- 
rick, in their returne doe carry back the bodies which they have laid 
hold within the ſpheare or circle of their continuities , and theſe they 
do not onely attraR but with their viſcous armes, hold faſt a good 
while after. And if any ſhall wonder why theſe cffluyiums ifluing forth 
impell and protrude notthe ſtraw before they can bring it back, it is 
becauſe Efluyium paſſing out in a ſmaller thred and more cnlengthes- | 
ned filament, it ſtirreth not the bodies interpoſed but returning unto its 
original it falls into a cloſer ſubſtance, and carrieth them back unto it 
ſelte. And this way of attraQion is beſt received,embraced by Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby in his excellent Treaty of bodies, allowed by Des Cartes 
in his principles of — as farre as concerneth fat and refinious 
bodies, and with exception of glaſſe, whole attraRion he alſo deriveth 
from the receſle of its efluxion. And this in fome manner the words 
of Gilbertus will beare. Effluols ihe tenulora concipiunt & ampletiuntur | 
corpore, quibus uniuntur, cy Elefris tanquams extenſis brachifs & ad fon- | 
tems , propinquitate invaleſcemibus effluviis , deducuntar. And if the | 


pon were true thatthe carth were an EleQtrick body, 'and the ayre 
the effluyium thereof, wee might perhaps beleeve mg 
4" = __attraQion | 
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attraRion and by this cffluxion that bodies tended tothe earth, and | 


AS. |: | 
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|forone, and endeavoureth-toalledge a reaſon of that which is more | 


| there any peculiar fatnefle or ſingular viſcoſity in that plant that might 


[with ovle, and fo that it cauſeth no adheſion, or. if we conceive an an- 


| of Dials made either of Brafſe or Iron, although they be much oyled , 


| wine, or onely breath upon it, it quite omits its AttraRion, for either 


'F 


; could not remaine aboue it. | mat $3x 9; 
_ -..Ourother' diſcourſe of Ele@ricks concerneth a generall opinion 
touching Jet and Amber, that they attradt all light bodies , except O- 
' cymum or Baſil, and ſuch as bedipped in oyle or oyled , and this is 
| urged as high as Theophraſtus : bit Scaliger acquitteth him; And had 
this bin his afſertion, Pliny would probably have taken ir up:, who 
herein ſtands out, and delivereth no more but what is vulgarly known. 
[ But Plutarch ſpeakes poſitively in his Sympoſiacks, that Amber at- 
| traceth all bodies, excepting Baſil and oyled ſubſtances. With Plu- 
| tarch conſent many Authors both ancientand moderne , but the moſt 
| inexcuſable are Lemnius, and Rueus, whereof the one delivering the 
nature of minerals, mentioned in Scripture the infallible fountaine of | 
truth , conficmeth their vertues with erroneous traditions s the other 
undertaking the occult and hidden miracles of Nature, accepteth this 


then occulr, thats not exiſtent. 

Now herein, omitting the Authority of others, as the doarine of 
experiment hath informed us we firſt affirme, that Amber attracts not 
Baſil, is wholly repugnant unto truth, for if the leaves thereaf or dry- 
ed ſtalkes be ſtripped into ſmall ſtrawes,they ariſe unto Amber, Wax, 
and other Electrics no otherwiſe then thoſe of Wheate or Rye; nor is | 


cauſe adheſion and ſo preyent its aſcenſion. But that Jet and Amber | 
attract not ſtrawes oyled, is in part true and falſe, .for if the ſtrawes be | 
much wet or drenched in oyle.,true it is that Amber draweth them not, 


they are placed, ſo that they cannot rife unto the Attrator,; and this is 
erue not onely if they be ſoaked inoyle, but ſpirits of wine or water. 
But if we ſpeake of ſtrawes or feſtucous diviſions lightly drawen over 


tipathy betweene oyle and Amber, the dorine is not true; for Am- |. 
ber will attra&t ftrawesthus oyled, it will attraRor convert the Needls 


——— —— 


for in theſe Needls conſiſting free upon their center there can be no 
adhefion ; it will likewiſe attraR oyleit ſelfe, and if it approacheth un- 
toadrop thereof , it becommeth conicall and arifeth np unto it, for 
oyle taketh not away his attraRion, although ir be rubbed over it. For 
if you toucha piece of wax already excitated with common oyle, it 
will notwithſtanding attra&, though not ſo yigorouſly as before. But 
if you moyften the ſame with any chymicalt oyle, water or ſpirits of 


its effluences cannot get through or will not mingle with thoſe ſub- | 


for then the oyle makes the ftraw. to adhere unto! the part whereon, | | 


ſtances, | 
| L Te 
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- Iris likewiſe probable the Ancients were generally, miſtaken con- | 
' cerning its ſubſtance and generation, they conceiving it a vegetable | 
| concretion made ofthe gums of trees,eſpecially, Pine and Poplar fal- 
ling into the water, and after indurated or hardened, whereuttoaccor- 
* deththe fable of Phactons ſiſters: but ſurely ghe conctetion is mine- | 
| rall; according as is delivered by Boetius 3 -for either ir is found in 
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mountaines and mediterraneous patts, and ſo it isa fat and unquous 


| ſublimation in the earth concreted and fixed by falt and nitrous ſpirits 
'-wherewith irmecteth 3 orelſe, which is moſt uſuall,ir is colleRed up- | | 
. onthe ſea ſhore, and ſoit is a fat and bituminous Juice coagulated by: | 


: the ſaltneſſe of the ſea. Now that ſalt ſpirits have a power to congele 


| | and coagulate unuous bodies, is evident in chymicall operations, in 


| the diſtillations of Arſenick, ſublimate and Antimony, in the mixture 
of oyle of Juniper, with the ſalr and acide ſpirit of Sulphur, for there- 


| forits of ſalt, or Aqua fortis powred upon oyle of Olive, or more 
plainly in the manufacture of Soape. And many bodies will coagulate 
upon commixture whoſe ſeparated natures promiſe no concretion, 
| Thus upon a ſolution of Tinne by Aqua fortis, there will enſue a cea- 
ovulation, like that of whites of cgges. Thus the volatile ſalt of urine 
will coagulate Aqua vitz, or ſpirits of wine ; and thus perhaps (as Hel- 


| Kidney ot bladder may beproduced:the ſpirits or volatile ſale of urine 
conjoyning with the Aqua vitz potentially lying therein; as he illu- 


Qu 


ao Aquavitz or ſpirit , which the volatile falt of the ſame urine will 
congene , and finding an carthy concurrence ftrike into a lapideous 
ſubſtance. | 


Laſtly, we will not omit what Bellabonus apon his ownexperiment 
writ from Dantzich unto Mellichius, as hee hath left ana in his 
Chapter, De ſuccins, chat the bodies of Flics, Piſmires , and the like, 
which are ſaid oft times to be included in Amber, are not reall but ap- 
parentand repreſentative, as he diſcovered in ſeverall pieces broke 
for that purpoſe ; if ſo, the two famous Epigrams hereof in Martiall 
are but poeticall, the Piſmire of Brafſavolus Imaginary, and Cardans 
Mouſoleum fora flye, a meere phancy. But hereunto we know not 
how to aſſent in the Generall, as having met with ſome whoſe Reals 


.Coapr, 


montexcellently declarcth) the ſtones or calculous concretions in | 


made good their repreſentations. | | 


] 


| 
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enſueth a concretion unto the confiſtence of Birdlime; as alſo in | - 


' trateth from the diſtiUlation of fermented urine. From whence ariſeth | 
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| firſt derived ir, if ſtrictly conſidered, doe rather overthrow, then any 
| way advantage this effeR. His words are theſe: Hircing rumpitur ſan | 
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Compendiouſly of / nmdry other common Tenents, concerning Mincrall and Terre- 
ons bodies, which examined, prove either falſe or dubious, 


I AN firſt we hear it in every mans mouth;and in many good Au- 


powder, is yet made foft, or broke by the bloud of a Goat 3 Thns 
much is zffirmed by Pliny, Solinus, Albertus, Cyprian, Auſtin, Ifi- 


|dore, and many Chriſtian Writers, alluding hercin unto the heart of 
man, and the precions bloud of our Saviour, who was typified indeed | 


by the Goat that was ſl:ine, and the ſcape Goat in the wilderneſle; and 
at the cffuſion of whoſe bloud, rot onely the hard hearts of his enc- 
mies relented , but the ſtony rocks and vaile of the Temple was ſhat- 
tered. Bur this I perceive is cafter affirmed then proved. For Lapida- 
ries, and ſuch as profeſle the art of cutting this Rone,doe generally de- | 
ny it, and they that ſcem to countenance it , have in their deliveries ſo 


For firſt, the holy Fathers, without.a further enquiry did rake it ſor 
granted, and reſted upon the authority of the firſt deliverers. As for 
Albertue, he promiſeth this effc& but conditionally, that is not except 
che Goat drinke wine , and be fed with Siler montanum, petroſeliuum, 


thors we reade it, That a Diamond, which is the hardeſt 'of | 
| ſtones, and not yielding unto ſtcele, Emery, or any thing, but irs own 


qualified it, that little from thence of moment can be inferred for it. | 


and fuch hearbes as are conceived of power to breake the ſtone inthe 
bladder. But the words of Pliny from whom moſt likely the reſt at 


guine , nec alter quam recenti, calidoque micerata, & ſic qu»que mnitss 
ihbus, tunc etiam preterquam eximias incudes malleoſque ferreos fran- 


treſh and warme , and that not without many blows , and then alſo it 
will brezke the beſt anvills ard hammers of tron. And anſ{werable 
hereto, is the aſſertion of: Iſidore and Solinus, By which account, a 
Diamond ſteeped in Goats bloud, rather encreaſcth in hardnefle, then 
acquireth any toftneſſe by the infuſion ; forthe beſt we have are com- 
minuible wichour it, and are ſo far from breaking hammeis, that they 
{ubmir unto piſtiJlation, and rc {ik not an ordinary peſtle. | 
» Upon this conceit aroſe; perthapsthe diſcovery of another , that is, 
that the bioud of a Goat , was ſovereigne for the ſtone, as it ſtands 
commended by many good Writers, and brings up the compoſition in 
the Lithontripticke powder of Nicolaus;or rather becauſe it was found 
an excellent medicine for the ſtone, and its ability commended by 
ſome to d:flolve the hardeſt chereof;ir might be conceived by amplify- 
ing apprchenſions, to be able to breaka Diamond, and fo it came to be 


gens, Thatis, 115 broken with Goats blood, bur not cxcept irbee | 
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ordered that the Goat ſhould be fed with ſaxifragous herbes, and ſuch 
as are conceived of power to breake the ſtone. However it were as | 
the effe@ is falſe in the one, ſois it ſurely very doubtfull inthe other. 
Foralthough inwatdly received may be wy diuretick., and expulſe 
the ſtone in the kidnyes;yet how it ſhould diflolve or breake that in the | 
bladder, will require a further diſpute, and perhaps would be more rea- 
ſonably tryed by a warme injeQion thereof , then as it is commonly 
uſed. Wherein notwithſtanding, we ſhould rather relic upon the urine 
in a Caftlings bladder, a reſolution of Crabs eyes, or the ſecond diſtil- 
lation of urine, as Helmont hath commended ; or rather , if any ſuch 
' might be found a Chylifatory menſtruum or digeſtive preparation 
drawne from ſpecies or individualls, whoſe ftomacks peculiarly 
diffolve lapidcous bodies. 

2. That gliſſe # poyſow, according unto common conceit, I know 
not how to grant not only from the innocency of irs ingredients, that is 
fine ſand , and the aſhes ofglaſſe-wort or fearne, which in themſelves 
are harmelcſc and uſefull : or becauſe I finde it by many commended 
for the ſtone, but alſo from experience, as having given unto dogs 
above a dram thereof, ſubtilly powdered in butter or paſte, without any 
viſible diſturbance. And the tryall thereof we the rather did make in 
| that animall, becauſe Grevinus in his Treaty of poyſons,affirmeth that 
doppes are inevitably deſtroyed thereby. - | 

The conceit is ſurely grounded upon the viſible miſchicfe of glaſſe 
oroſſely or courfely powdered; for that indeed is mortally noxions,and 
effeQually uſed by ſome to deſtroy myce and vats for that by reaſon 
| of its acutenefle and augularity, commonly excoriates the parts 

through which it pafſeth, and ſollicits them unto a continuall expulfa- 
on. Whereupon there cnſues fcarfull ſymptomes , not much unlike 
| thoſe which attend the aQion of poyſon. From whence notwith- 
ſtanding , we cannot with propriety impoſe upon it that name, either 
| by occult or elementary quality; which he that concedeth will much 
enlarge the catalogue or liſtes of poyſons 5 for many things , neither 
deleterious by ſubſtance or quality,are yet deſtruRtive by figure, or 
fome occaſional] aQivity. So are leeches deſtruRive,and by ſome ac- 
counted poyſon ; not properly, that is by temperamentall contrariety, 
occult forme, or ſo much as elementall repugnancy; but becauſe being 
inwardly taken they faſten upon the veines,and occaſion an cffufion of 
bloud, which cannot be eaſtly ftanched. Soa ſponge is miſchievous, 
not in it ſelfe, for inits powder it is harmleſle, but becauſe being recci- 
ved into the ſtomack it ſwelleth , and occafioning a continuall diſten- 
fion, induceth at laſt a ſtrangulation. _ So pins, needls, eares of Ryc or 
Barley, may be poyſon. So Daniel deftroyed the Dragon by a com- 
pofition of three things, whereof neither was poyſon alone , nor pro- 
perly altogether, that is pitch, fat and haire, according as is expreſſed 
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| deth from gold in the uſuall decoction theres 
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fo the Hiſtory: Then Danjet cookepicch, and far, and aire, and did 
ſecththemtogether and made humps thereof, theſe he put in the Dra- 


cleaving bodies, and the haite continually extimulating the parts, by 
the ation of the one , nature was provoked to expel], but by the tena- 
city of the other forced tazetaibe :: ſothat there being kft no paſſage 
in-or out, the Drapon brake in peeces... It muſt therefore bee taken of - 
grofſely powdered glafte what is delivered by Grevinus, and from the 
ſame muſt that mortall difietitery proceed which is related by Sarito- 
rivs; and inthe fame ſenſe ſhall we onely allow/a Diamond to be poy- 
fon , and whereby as ſome relate Paracelſus himſelfe was poyſoned. 
And ſo alfo eveithe precious fragments and cordial! gems which are 
of frequent uſe in Phyficke, and in themfelves confeſſed of uſefull 
faculties , received in grofſe and angular powders, - may fo offend the 


| bowells , asto procure deſperate languors ,/ or cauſe moſt dangerous 


fluxes. 

3- That Gold inwardly taken, and thateither in ſubſtance, infuſion, 
decoQtion or extinRion_ is a ſpeciall cordiaf{ of preat efficacy, in ſun- 
dry medicall uſes, although a praRice mich tiſed is alſo much queſtio- 


| ned, and by no man determined beyond diſpute. There are hereof I 
perceive two extream opinions ; ſome exceſſively magnifying it, and | 


| 


povebly beyond its deſerts; athers extreamly vilifying it,and perhaps 
low its demerits. Some affirming it is a- powerfull medicine in ma- 
fy difeaſcs , others averring that ſa uſed it is effeQuall innone, and in 


| this number are very eminent Phyficians, Eraſtus, Daretus, Rondele- 


tius, Braſſavolus, and many other,who beſide the ſtrigments and fudo- 
rous adheſions from mens hands , <Gn0wINggs that nothing procee- 


ſon thatled men unto this opinion wastheir obſervation of the inſepe- 
rable nature of gold; it beidg excluded-intheſame quantity as it was 
received withoit alteration-of parts, or diminution of its gravity. 

Now herein'to deliver ſomewhat which-in amiddle way may be en- 
terfained;we firſt affirm 8 few I beleeve will deny it,thatthe ſubſtance. 
of gold is indeed invincible by the powerfulleſt ation of natarall heat, 
and that not only alimentally in a ſubſtantiall mutation, but alſo medi- 
camentally in any/ corporeall converfion; asis very evident, not only in 
the ſwallowing of golden bullets butinthelefſer and foliate divifions 
thereof; paffing the ſtomack and puts even as it doth the throat, that is 
without abatetment of weight or confiſtence; fo that it entereth not the 
veynes with thoſe eleQuaries;whereinit ismixed , buttaketh leaveof. 
the perment parts,'at the monthes of the mileraicks', and accomps- | 
meth the 


converſion expe@ible intycompoſitionn or aliment whereinit is ta- 


| ken, ' Andtherefote that was tiuly-z ſtarving abſurdity, which befell 


ons mouth, and ſo he burſt afunder ; that is the far and pitch being | 
| 


| 


inconvertible portio-unto the fieges nor is Its ſubſtantial | 


| 
Now the capitall rea- 
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the wiſhes of Midas. And little credit there is to be givento the golden | 
Hen, related by Wendlerus.” And fo likewiſe inthe extinRion of 
| | gold, we muſt not conceive it parteth with ariy of its ſalc or diſſoluble 

Principle thereby, as we. may affirme of-Iron-,- for the parts thereof are 
fixed beyond diviſion; nor will they ſeperate upon. the ſtrongeſt teſt 
of fire. And this we affirme af pure gold , for that which is currant 
and paſſeth in ſtampe amongſt us, by-reaſon of -its allay ,' which is a 
proportion of copper mixed therewith/it is acGually dequantitated 
by fire, apdipoſſibly by frequent extinRion. 

Secondly, although the ſubſtance of gold be not ſenſibly immuted 
or its gravity at all decreaſed , yetthar from thence ſome vertue may 
proceed either in fubſtantiall reception or-infuſton, we cannot ſafely 
deny. For poſſible it is that bodyes may <mit a, vertue and operation 
without abatement of weight, as is moſt evident in the Loadſtone, 
whole cffluencies are both continuall and communicable without a 
minoration of gravity. And the like is obſervable in bodies clectricall, 
whoſe emiſſions are lefle fubtile.; - So will aDiamond or Saphire emit 
ani'efflivium {ufficientto moye the needle or a ſtraw without dimi- 
nation of weight. Nor will poliſhed amber although it ſend forth a 
orofle and cqrporall exhalement be found a long time defective upon 
the exacteſt ſcales. ning 941 " 

Thirdly, if amulets,doe worke by Aporrhoias, or emanations from 
| their bodies, upon thoſe parts whereunto they arc appended , and are 
not yet obſerved to abate their weight; if they produce-viſible and re- 
all effets by imponderous and inviſfibleemiſſions,, it may be unjuſt to 
deny all efficacic of gold inthe not omiſſion of weight,or deperdition 
of any ponderous particles: -., _ + | 
|. Laſtly, ſince Stibium or glafſe of Antimony , ſince alſo its Regulus 
| will manifeſtly communicate'unto water,-or wine,::a purging and vo- 
mitory operation; and yet the body it ſelfe;, though afecr iterated infu- 
fions, cannot be found to abate cither vertue or weight; I gare not de- 
{ny but gold may doe the like z; thatis, impart ſome effluences unto the | . 
infuſien which carry with them the ſubtiler nature; and ſeparable con- 
ditions of its body. tf te + 7 05 He | 

That therefore this mettall thus receiyed;hath any undeniable eftet 
upon the body'cither from experience.in others or my {clfe , 1 cannot | 
ſatisfaRorily affirm. That poſſibly it may hayeI not wilatall deny. Bur 
from power urito ac, froma poſiible unto an aRtuallaperation, the in- 
ference is not. reaſonable. And'therefqre-fince the point is dubious, 
| and not yet authentically decided.,- itwill be diſcretion not to depend 
| on diſputable remedies; butrather.in caſcs. of knowne danger, to have 
recourſe unto medicines of knowne and approved aQiivity-; for belide 
the benefit accruing unto the ficke,,, hexeby-may beavoyded a.groſle 
and frequent error, commonly committed inthe uſe.oi dontgull Te- 

| by 8: oe medI1es., 
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| of the whole cute, and carryeth often the honour of the cdpitall ener- | 


| portion at the bottome which will poſſefſe aſpace by it felfe , accor- 


| « portion of water not to be admitted. Soaglafſe ſtuffed with peeces 


| feverall | mage; et is that of commonuſe an attificiall ſale,drawn from 


medies,conjoyntly with thoſe which are of approved veitue. Thatis, | 

to impute the cure unto the cohceited remedy, or place iton'that | 
whereon they place thcir opinion, whoſe operation although it be no- | 
thing,or its concurrence not confiderable,yerdoth it obtaine the namic | 


gie, which had no finger in it; - ] : 

4+ . That a pot full of aſhes, will till containe as much water as it | 
would wichout them. although by Ariſtotle in his problems taket for | 
granted, and ſoreceived by moſt, | is ſurely-very falſe; and tice effe- 
Qible upon the ſtricteſt experirhent I could ever make For whenthe 

ery interſticies are filled , and as much of the falr of the aſhes as the 
water will imbibe is diſſolved, there remaines a grofſe and terteous 


dirs whercto there will remaine a quantity of- water not receiveable, 
and ſo will it come to paſſe in a pot of falt, although decrepitated; and 
ſo alfo in a pot of ſnow. For ſo muchit will wantin reception; as its ſo- 
lufion taketh up, according untothe bulke whereof, there will remaine 


of ſpunge, will want about a fixt part of what it would receive without | 
it. So ſuger will not diflolve beyond the capacity ofthe water, nor a 
mettall in Aqua-fortis bee corroded beyond its reception. And ſo a 
pint of ſalt of tartarexpoſed unto a moiſt aite untill it. diſſolve , will 
make far more liquor, oras ſome tearm it oyle, then the former mea- 
ſute will contain. | 

Nor is it only the exclufion of ayre by water, or replction of cavi- 
ties poſſeſſed thereby which cauſeth a pot of aſhes to admit ſo great a 
quamtity of water, but alſo the ſolution of the ſalt of the aſhes into the 
body of the difſolvent ; ſo a pot of aſhes will receive ſomewhat more 
of hot water then of cold , for as much as the warme water imbibeth 
mote of the ſalt , and a veſſel of aſhes more then one of pinduſt or fi- 
lings of Irop,and aglaſle full of water, will yet drinke in a proportion 
of ſalt or ſuger without overflowing. 

5. Of white powder and ſuch asis diſcharged without report, there is | 
no ſmall noiſe in the world : but how far agreeable unto truth , few I 
perceive areable to determine. Herein therefore to ſatisfie the doubts 
of fome,and amuſe the credulity of others , We firſt declarethat gun- 
powder confifteth of three ingredients, that is, Salt-peter, Smal- coale, 
and Brimſtone. Salt-peter, although it be alſo naturall and found in 


the infuſjon of ſalt earth, as that of Stals, Stables, Dovechouſes, Cellers, 
and other covered places, where theraine can neither diffolve, nor the 

ſunne approachtoreſolve it. Brimftone is a Minerall body of fat and | 
inflamable parts, and this is ufed crude, and called ſulphur vive, and is | 


ay {adder colour; or after depuration, ſuch as we have in magdelkeons | 
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- .which three proportionably mixed, tempered, and formedinto granu- 


' theydiſtin& intentions, and different offices inthe compoſition: from 
 -brimſtone proceedeth the continued-and durable firing, for Small coal 


- neither brimſtone nor peter, although in powder, will take fire like 


 taincth moſt falt-peter , and the proportion thereof is at the leaſt ten | 
| parts of peter, unto one of coale and ſulphur. 
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or rolls,ofalighter yellow - Smal-coale is commonly known unto all, : 
atd-for this uſe is:made of: Sallow, Willow, Aldet;Haſell,and'the like, | 
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-lary bodies, doc make up that powder which is in uſe for gunnes. | 
Now atttheſc althoughthey bear a ſhare inthe diſcharge, yet have| . 


add peter-together will onely ſpit , nor cafily continue the ignition, 
From Small- coale enſueth the black colour and quicke accenfion, for 


'Small-coale, nor will they cafily kindle upon the ſparks of aflint, as 
neither will Camphire a body very inflamable, but ſmall-coal is equi- 
ydlent to tinder,and {erveth'to light the ſulphur : from alt-peter pro- 
ceedeth the force and the report ,; for ſulphur and ſmall-coale mixed 
will not take fire with noiſc,or exilition, and powder which is made of | 
impure, and greafic peter, hath but a weake emiſſton,2nd giveth a faint | 

report, and therefore in the three ſorts of powder, the ſtrongeſt con- [ | 


But the immediate cauſe of the report, 1s the vehement commotion | 
of the ayre upon the ſudden and violent eruption of the powder for | 
that being ſuddenly fired, and almoſt altogether, being thus tatified it 
requireth by many degrees a greater ſpace then before its body oc- 
cupied; but finding reſiſtance, it atiuely forceth out his way , and by 
concuſſion of the aire,occafioneth the report. Now with what vigour 
and violence it forceth upon the aire, may cafily be conceived , it wee 
admit what Cardan afficmeth , that the powder fired doth occupie a 
hundred times a greater ſpace then its own bnlke, or rather what Snel- 
lius more exactly accountcthzthat it exceedeth its former ſpace no leſle 
then 12000, and 500. times. And this is the reaſon nor onely of this 
tonnirruous and fulmioating report of gunnes, but may reſolve the 
cauſe of thoſe terrible cracks, and affrighting noiſe of heaven , that is, 
the nitrous and ſulphurcous exhalations, ſet on' fire in the clondes, 
whereupon requiring a larger place, they force out their way,not only 
with the breaking of the cloud, bur the Jaceration of the ayre about it; 
When if the matter be ſpirituous, and the cloud compa, the noiſe is 
great and.terrible : If the cloud be thinne,and the materials weake, the 
eruption is languide, and ending in corruſcations without any noyſe, 
although but at the diſtance of two miles , which is eſtcemed the re- 
moteſt diſtance of clouds; and therefore ſuch lightnings doe ſeldome' 
any harme. And therefore alſo it is prodigious to have thunder in a | 
Cleare siyc,as is obſcryably recorded in ſome Hiſtories, 
Now therefore, he that would deſtroy the report of Powder, miſt 
worke upon the peter, he that would exchange the colour, muſt thinke 
. | how |} 
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| eth, have promiſed to makeitred. All which notwithſtanding doth 


. | Ruſhes, and ſome alſo contend the ſame may bee effected with 
' |. As forthe other, thatis, to deſtroy the Report, {tis rexſonably at- 


its bom 


1 nerall termes by ſome fat bodies, but in particular by Borax and Buiter 
+ { mixed in a due proportion; which ſayeth he,will ſo goe off as ſcarce to 


* | moft cakeoffthe reporr,znd alſo the force of the charge. That it may 
that is, of Alphonſus Duke of Ferrara, who inthe [relation of Brafla- 


+. | volus and Cardan invented ſuch a Powder,as would diſcharge a bullet / 
. - | without report, - 


| Þ Bn nem io TG 
B | bow to alter the {mall coale. For the one, that is, to make white pow- 


| derof rotten. willowes , ſpunck, or touchwopd prepared, oe, | 


haps make it ruſlet : and ſome as Beringuccio in his Pyrotechny affirm- 


little concerne the report : for that as wee haye ſhewed depends on an 
| other ingredient z andtherefore alſo under the colour of blacke, this 


inciple is very variable , for it is made not onely- by Willow; Aller 
Hazell, &c, But ſome above all commend the _ of Flaxe and 


| Tinder. | 
tempted but two wayes; thatis, cither by quite leaving ont, or elſe by 
| Wencingtne Salt-peter. How to abate the yigour thereof , or filence | 

ulation;a way is promiſed by Porta, and that,not onely jn ge- 


be heard by the 4i{charger; and indeed plentifully mixed , ic will al- 
be thus made without. Salt-peter , I have met with but one example, 


That therefore white Powder there may be, there is therein no ab-- 
ſurdity, that alſo ſuch a one as may give no report, wee will notdeny a | 
poſſibility. Butrhis however, contrived eicher with or without Salt- 
[ gry will ſurely be of little force, and the effeRs thereof no way to 
be eared: For as it omits of report, ſo will it of effeQuall excluſion, 
'for ſeeing as we have delivered the ſtrength and report; do neceſlarily. 
depend upon the violent excluſion, where there is no report there will 
be no violent excluſton, and ſo the charge of no force which is exclu- 
ded. For thus much is reported of that | chan powderof Alphonſus, 
which wag not of force cnoygh to kill a chicken , according to the de-. 
| livery of Brafſavolus. 1a»g, pului inventae eft qui glandens ſine bombo 
projicis, nes tamen vehementer ut vel pullums inter ficere puſiis. * 

_ It is very true and not to bee denyed, there are wayes to diſcharge a, 
bullet, not only with powder [that makes. no noiſe, but withoutany 
powderatall , as.is done by water and windegunnes ; but theſe afford 
no fulminaring report, and depend on fingle principles,and evenin or-: | 
dinary powder there.are pretended other wayes, toalterthe poiſe and 
ſtrength ofthe diſcharge, and the beſt, if not onely way conſiſtsin the | 
quality. of the Nitre : for as for other wayes. which make ejther addi: 
{ tions or alterations in the pogder, or charge, I finde therein no effeR; | 
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| hold a greater iſe in the compoſition and further aQivitie in the exclu- 
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- many wayes tmay be 
know to make a ſtrone ati@ vigorous powder of Salt-peter , without 


dure flamation. *- 


der will luſh no more; for the ſulphur of the Antimony is quite exha- 
led,” ThusIronin Agus forth will fall into ebullition,; wilt riviſe and 


, We. 


a _ ——ys. 


Quickfilver,or unto every of peter, oneounce of Sal Artno- 
niac will nuch intend'the force , and conſequently report ;/ as Berin- 


auccio hath delivered; T find no verity thetein. That a piece of Opium | 
will dead theforce, and blow as ſore have prottiiſed;; I finde'hetein | 
tio ſach peculiarity, nomorethen inany gumine of viſevle body,and | 


as rauch' efteRt _ 15to be _ ps pr wnung _=_ a _ 
dipped in oyle by prevetiting the tranſpiration of ayre , wilt carry far- 
wecy and oe deeper, as Portu affirtneth, my experience cannot with 
ſatisfaQtion diſcerne. That Quickſilver is more diſtruRive then ſhot is 
ſurely-notto be made onr;for it willſcarce make aty penetration ;' and 
diſcharged from a Piſtoll , will hardly pierce thorow a parchment, 
That vitneper , ſpirits of ihe, or the diſtilled wit&t of Orange pilles, 


wherewith the powdet is tetnpored', are mote/effeQuall untorhere- | 


port thet1cotnmon water, a5 ſorne doe promiſe; Iſhall not'affittiie; but | 
may afluredly be more cofiduceable unt6 the preſervation atid-durance | 
of the powder, as Catanieo hath well obſerved. | - og 
;*-But beſide the prevalent report from'Salt-peter by ſotne antipathic, 
of incummiſcibility therewith upon the approach of fire. Sulphur may 


fion then is by moſt coticeived; for ſulphur vive makes better pow- | 
der then common ſulphur,-which nevetthelefſe is of 35 quicke accenſi- 
on as the ather; for Small-cvale, Salt- peter and Camphire madeiinto 
powder will bee of little force , wherein notwithſtanding there wants 
not the accending ingredients for Carmphire though it dame well; yet 
will not fluſh ſo lively; or defecate Salt-perer , if you injeQit thereon | 
like ſulphur, as inthe un gany of Sal pranelle. And hitly, thovgh 

ound to Hiphit this powder , yet is there none 1. 


the adtmixion of ſulphur; Arſonick red ahd yellow, that is, Orpement 
and Sandarach may perhaps doe ſomerhingy as being inflamble and + 
containing ſulphur in them; but confaiting alſo a ſalr; and thn 

mixtion, they will be of little effeR z and white or Criſtaline arſcnick 


of lefle, forthat being artficiall, and ſublimed with ſalt; will noten- 


And this-antipathy. or comention between ſaltpeter 4nd falphur. 
upon an aQuall fire; and iti their compleat & diſtin bodies, is alſo-ma- 
nifeſted: in their preparations ; atid bodies. which ifnvifibly containe 
chem. Thus is the preparation of Crocus Metallorom;the matter kind- 
leth and fluſheth like Guopowder ; wherein notwichſtaiding, there'is 
nothing but Antimony and Saltpeter., but this proceedethy from the 
ſulphur of Antimony, not.enduting the ſocicty of fxltpeter ;/ for after | 
three or foure accenſions; through 4 freſh addition of peter; the. pow 
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| |emicaion, as alſs/a crafſe and fumide exhalation, whichrare cauſed | 
ffom this combar'of the'ſulphur of Icon, with the acide and: nifrous 
ſpirits of Aqua fortis. Sos it alſo in C2«ramfulminess or powderof 


foone as it arriveth unto theayre, although the aſſertion: of Dioſcori- 
des, Pliny, and conſequemtlySolinus, Ifidore, Rucus,and-many others, 
and ſtands believed by moſt, we have ſome reaſon to.doubt, notonely 


the expreſle experiment of 70hu Baptiſts de Nicole, who was Overſeer 
of the gathering of Coral upon the Kingdome of Thunis. This Gentle- 


- | man, ſaith he, deſirous to finde the nature of Corall;and tobe reſolved 
how it groweth at the bottome of the Sea, cauſed a man to goe'downe 


nd lefſe then a hundred fathom into the Sea, with expreſle to take no- 
tice whether it were hard or ſoft in the place where it groweth, who 
returning brought.in each hand a branch of Corall, affirming it was as 
hard atthe botrome, as in the ayre where he delivered it. The ſame 


-| was alſo confirmed by a triall of his owne, handling ic a-fathome under 


water before it feltthe ayre. Boeriue de Boore' in his accurate Trat De 
Gemmrs, is of the ſame opinion, not aſcribing its concretion unto the 
ayre, but the coagulatiog ſpirits of ſalt, and lapidificall juyceof the ſea, 
which entring the parts of that plant, overcomes its-vegetability, and 
converts it into a lapideous ſubſtance, and this, faich he, doth happen 
when the plant is ready to decay ; for all Corall is not hard, and in 
many- concreted plants ſome parts remaine uopetrified, thatis, the 
quick and livelicr parts remaine as wood, and were never yet conver- 
ted. Now that plants andligncous bodies. may indurate under -water 
without approachment of ayre, we have experiment in Coralline,with 
many. Coralloidall concretions , and that little ftony plant which 
Mr. Johnſon nameth, Hipparis coralloides, and Geſyer folis m 1nſu Ave- 
þs ; we have our ſelfe tound in freſh water, whichis the leſle concre: 


taineth the forme of wood, and continueth as before. 
"RR | M 2 


which will kindle without an aQuall fire, andafforda report like Gup-. | 
powder, that is , not as Crollius affirmeth-fram any Antipothy'bes | 
| rweene Sal 4rmoniac and Tartar, bur rather. betweene'the: nirrons ſpis [ 
rits of 4444 Regis,commixed per minime with the ſulptiur of gold;as in | 
inhis laſt, De conſenſn chymicorum &0.Sennertus hath weltobſerved:': | 


uw 
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-- 6, That Coral} (which isa-Lithophyton'or ſtone plant, andprow- | 
eth at the bottome of the Sea) is ſoft under water, but waxeth-hardas | 


from ſo ſadden a petrifation and ſtrange induration, not: calily 'made' | 
out from the qualities of Ayre, but becauſe we finde it tejeRed by ex- | 
perimentall enquirers. Johannes Beguinus in his Chapter of the tin- | 
Qure of Corall, undertakes tocleere the world of thiserrour, from | 


| In the french 


Copy. 


rive portion of that clement. We have alſo with us the viſible petri- | 
fication of wood in many waters, whereof ſo much as is covered with | 
{ water canverteth into ſtone, as much as is aboye it and-in the ayre re- 
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{| - 9: Weare not thorpwly reſolved concerning Porcellane or Chy- | 
na diſhes, that according to-common belicfe they: are made ofearth, 
| which lyeth-inprepargtion about an hundred yeares under ground, for 
the relations thereof are not onely divers, but contrary,and Authors 
2gree not herein. Guido Pancuollus will have them made of Egge 
ſhells, Lobſter ſhells, and Gypſum layed up inthe carth the ſpace of 
' $0. yeeres : of the ſame affirmation is Scaliger , and the common opi- 
'nion of moſt. Ramuzius in his Navigations is of a contrary aſſertion, 
that they are made out of carth, not laid under ground , but hardened 
inthe Sunne and winde, the ſpace of fourty yecres. But Gonzales de 
Mendoza, amanemployed into Chyna, and with an honourable. pre- 
ſent, ſent from Phillip the ſecond King of Spain, hath upon ocular ex- 
' perience,delivereda way diffcrent from al cheſe. For enquiring into the 
artificethereof, hee found they were made of a Chalky earth, which 
beaten and ftceped in water, affoordeth a cream or fatnefſe onthe top, 
and agroffe ſubſidence atthe bottome; out of the cream or ſuperflui- 
tance,the fineſt diſhes, faith he,are made; out of the reſidence thereof 
the courſer; which being formed, they gild or paint, and not after an 
| hundred yeares, but preſencly commit unto the furnace: And this, faith 
| he, is knowne by experience, and more probable then what Odoardus 
| Barboſa hath delivered, that they are made of ſhels, and buried under 
carth a hundred yeares : And anſwerable unto all points hereto, is the 
relation of Linfchotten, a'very diligent enquirer in his Orientall Navi- 
gations. 

Now if aty man enquire, why being ſo commonly made, and in fo 
ſhart atime,they are become ſo ſcarce, or not at allto be had , the an- 
{wer is given by theſe laft Relators, that under great penalties it is for- 
bidden to carry the firſt ſort out of the Countrey. And of thoſe ſurely 
the properties muſt be verified, which by Scaliger and others are aſcri- | 
| bed to China diſhes, Thatthey admit no poyſon, That they ſtrike fire, 
| That they will grow hot no higher then the liquorin themarifeth. For 
ſuch as paſſcamongſt us, and under the name ot the fineſt , will onely 
ſtrike fire, but not diſcover Aconite Mercury, or Arſenick, but may be 
| uſefull in diflenteries, and fluxes beyond the other, |} 
$. Laſtly,he muſt have more heads then Janus,that makes out half of 
| thoſe vertues aſcribed unto ſtones, and their not onely medicali, but | 
Magicall propricties, whichare to be found in Authors of great name. 
| In Pſcllus, Serapion, Evax, Albertus, Aleazar Marbodeus ; in Maio- 

lus, Ruevs; Mylius, and many other. | 


Again 
poſer. | That Lapis Lazult hath init a purgative faculty we know, that Be- 
Provokg | oaris Antidotall, Lapis Judaicus diureticall, Corall Antipilepticall, 


K7Y11e 


Againſt the | we will not deny. That Cornelians, Jaſpis, Heliotropes, and 1 


alling- ſtones, may be of vertueto thoſe intentions they are implyed, expetri- 
| rm ence and viſible cffe&s will make us doubt. But that nom yr 


vents 
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| ordinary inſpeRion, or any other eyes, then ſuch as regardivg the: 


| diviſion of the roofe into twoparts, which-lome are content to call 


\|peruſethe ſignatures of Croflius, or rather the phytogno 
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| rems incrixion, rhatan Emerald will breakeif wornein: copulation. | 


Thata Dianiond laid under the pillow, will betray the i ncy of 
2wife. Thara Saphyre'ts preſervativeagainſtcackantments\ tharthe 
h will averta tempeſt, 'or 
makeoneour of Jove-with gold, 2s fome have delivered; we'are yet; 
F-confefſeto believe, and-in that infidelity are likely:to end our dayes. 
And therefore, they whieh.in the explication of the two Beryls upon 
the Ephod; orthe twelve ſtones in the Rationalt or breaſt plare of Az 
ron,-or thofe twelve which garniſhed the wall of the holy-City inthe 
Apocalyps, have drayvnetheir fignifications from ſuch as theſe, or de- 
clared their ſymboli@all verities from. fuch traditionall falfities., have 
furely-corrupted the firicerity of their Analogies, or miſunderſtood the 
myſtery of their intentions. 


WO 


Cunay. VI 


falſe or dubious, 


ib MA Mola's and falſe conceptions there ate of Mandrakes,the 
| firſt from great Antiquity, conceiveth the Roote thereof re- 
fembleth the ſhape of man, which is a conceitnotto be made out by 


clouds, behold them in ſhapes conformable to preapprehenfions. 

Now what ever encouraged the firſt invention, there have not bin 
wanting many wayes of its promotion. The firſt a Catacreſticall and 
farre derived fimilitude, it holds with man ; that is, ina byfurcation or 


thighes, whereas notwithſtanding they are oft times three , and when 


cer, are faine to cffeR their defigne into other plants ; And as faire a 
reſemblance is often found in Carrots, Parſenips, Bryony , and many 
others. There are, I confefle, divers plants which _—— them, 
not onely the ſhape of parts, but alſo of whole animals, but ſurely nor 
all thereof, unto whom this conformity is imputed. Whoever ſhall 
Qty obſerves ho ble real — pd 
and ftrialy obſerves how vepetable realities,are forced in- 
to Animall repreſentations, may eafily perceive in very many,the ſem- 
blance is but poſtulatory, and muſt have a more aſſimilating phancy | 
then mine to make good thereof. - | 
Illicerate heads have bin led on by the name, which inthe firſt ſilla- 
bleexprefieth its repreſentation, but others have better obſerved the 
laws of Etymology, and deduced it from a wordof theſame language, 


_ is, rl, elnnce, becauſe it delightethta grow in obſcure and 


0 EI 


the wearing of a Cryſopraſe | 


Of ſundry tenents concerning vegetables or Plants, which txamined, prove tither 


— __— 


but two commonly ſo complicated and croſſed ,, that men for this de- | - 
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{bady places, which derivation, although we ſhall not ſtand to: main- | 
taine, yet isthe other openly abſurd, anſwerableunto the Erymologies | 
of mariy Authors, whooften confound fuch nominall notations. Not| 
tocnquire beyond ourowne profeſſion, the Latine Phyfitians, which|| 
moſt adhearcd unto the Arabick way , have often failed herein , parti E 
cularly Valeſcus de Tatanta a received Phyſician, in whoſe Philonium | 
or medicall praRice theſe may be obſerved ; Diarhza ſaith-he , q#is| 
pleries venit in die. Heriſepels, quaſi herens pils, emorrohows, ab emach 
ſavgais &r morrhois quod eſt cadere,  Lithargia # kitos quod eft oblivis oF 
Targus morbus, Scotomie 4 Scones quod eſt videre s nies muſes, Opth1. 
mia ab opus Grace quid oft ſuccus , & Talmon quodeſt occulue, Paralifis, 
qu1fi lefio partis, Fiſtula a fos ſari & fiolon quod oſt emiſſto, quaſi emiſii 
ſont vel wocis + which are derivations as ſtrange indeed as the other, 
and hardly'to beparalleld clſewhere, confirming not onely the words 
of one language with another , but creating ſuch'as wete never yet in 
any. | Ph 

The received diſtinAion and common notation by ſexes, hath alſo 
promoted the conceit; for true it is,that Herbaliſts from ancient times, 
have thus diſtinguiſhed them; —— the maſle, whoſe leaves arc 
lighter, and fruitand apples rounder, but this'is properly no generative | 
divifion, butrather ſome noteof diſtinRion incolour , figure or ope- 
ration. For though:Empedocles affirme, there 1s a mixc, and undivi- | 
ded ſex in vegetables; and Scaliger upon Ariftotle de p/antzs, doth fa- 
| vourably explain that opinion, yet will it not conſiſt with the common 
and ordinary acception, nor yet with Ariſtotles definition : for if that | | 
be maſle which generates in another, that female which procreates in 
it ſelfe ; if it be underſtood of ſexes conjoyned, all plants are female, 
and if of dif joyned, and congreffive generation, there is no male or fe- 
male in them atall. : 

But the Atlas or; maine axis, which ſupported this opinion , was 
daily experience, ard the viſible teſtimony of ſenſe; for many there 
. | are in ſeverall parts of Europe who carry about, ' and ſell rootes unto | 
ignorant people , which handſomely make out the ſhape of man or 
woman, but theſe arc not produQions of Nature, but contrivances of 
Art, as divers have noted, and Mathiolus plainly detected, who learned | 
this way of trumpery from a vagabond cheator lying under his. cure 
forthe French diſeaſe ; his words are theſe, and may determine the 
ook Sedprofetis vanum & fabuloſum, &c. But that is vaine and fa- 

ous which ignorant people , and ſimple women beleeve ; forthe 
roots which are carried about by impoſtors to deceive unfruitfull wo- 
men, are made of the roots of Canes, Bryony, and other plants, for in 
theſe yet freſh and virent , they carve out the figures of men and wo- 
men , firſt ſticking therein the graines of barley or millet, where they | 
lacend the haire ſhould grow, then bury them in ſand, untill the grains 

| ſhoot. 
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| come not forth inthe image of their originalls. - $5 the corrupt : rand 6 EX- 
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| otherwiſe AJber tis yams not t6 be te 


| groweth utider gallowſes ahd places: bs Buell jon, ;ar 
\4ble unto the fable of the Serpetis teeth fowed is 
| mus, ot rather the birth of Orion froth theutitie of upiter, ſercurie, | 
| and Neprute : Now this LOoogy ſeems Tas proung on the fornier, that | 
[1s a conceived fimilituds i it bath with 


| only erroneous iti the wp but itjutious uhto Philo do in tlie | 


more perfeR conceptions, the rule of ſemitiall? 


| Wkeforththei ts "which ar the rongett vl hay 0} my E 
| . ER L 


yes; afterward clip and trim thoſe tender 
Sint other hayric tegitnenrs.”-All which 1 
-btice diſcoveted is fly c red, and [5 thet of: 
He practiſedevety Lag CES 
7hat i6thete Rn livered itr jkvonr hefeck” y Auer ate 

'6r tnodertie; muſt bays its toot in ctadicion, itpoftur 
'ved fitvilitode'; ſo may we #dmit ofthe f Pyth 
calls it r$j&x9ytjy o5, ahdthatot Colomella, who etl 


>.4 For other 

ac&dents are rnanifeſt therein.” nfs ied by 

Authors. ble adnitted*, which ig 1 Tin are jo TD | 
a M1 avis, and 4a>#a of 


Divifius ; 45 David Carnius, Mofes fit 
Hiſpanus. 
The ſecond aſſertion coticerneth its produce, | That it you 
ng from fat « ve 
urine thar drops fromthe body of the dead ; a ater diewhat ieres 


that Mandtakes ſo ee He Eos, that hi if 


atth b! 2H 


erefore ft z bim' in| 
ſome way they would make out its prodadion, * Which caticeit is not ) 


ſoperſtrution , makitg putrifaRive þederatiorns , correſpondent vnto |: 
ferninall prodiitions, afid cohceivih bg Weg equivocalt effeQs arid univo- | 
call conformity unto the efficient ; "which is fo far from being, verified 
of ariimalls intheir cortuptive miutariotit rito pl ants , that they mo 
taine not this fimilitude iri their neater tranſlation j ito abi ak 

when the Oxo cortupteth irito Bees,;. or the Hoxſes ifto hotnets, tos 


crementous humoxs in man are atilmated info hyce; arid we ma yobſerve 
that hogs, ſheep, goats, hiwkes, lets, arid divet tother, nave tor pe- 
culiar ar.d proper kind of vertnine, not refettibing VeEs accor- 
ding to ſeminill conditions, it carrying a feed in arid pi oe abitude, 
unto their cortuptive originalls; and therefote come rot fotth in gene- 
rations ertaticall , or different frorit cath other; bitt, ob Mong | 
and in tegular ſhapes to attend the eottnptionaf' their ore dig 


The third affirmeth the roots of: Matidrdles doe jo abe's wy or 
give a ſhreeke uponetadication; which is indeed redo, tn 
 below'carifute.3- ariſin# perhaps from i ſmall and Rtid thfolis wit | 
which being firmely tooted, it radkethtp6tt divatfiotrb? parts; A ei 


1 


der fouridation for fuch a vaſt AIIEL a a bao Weſotrn: | 
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| time obſerve jo cher plinr, inpatſcoipe, Iquoriſh, cxinglum, Rags, 

If The laſt concerdeththe danger enſuing , that there followes an ha-| 
|. Zatd of life to them thar pull it up , that ſome evill fate purſues them,| | 
- atid they live not very long after; therefore the attempt hereof amang| _ 


they intended to take up 


| lity on any plant,” but con 
| gary ould in che only 
ie 


- mitteth Arſenick and minerall poyſons to be forced fromthe bowells | | 
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the Ancients, was not in ordinary way, but as Pliny informeth, when 
rhey inten t; he root of this plant, they tooke the- wind 
thereof, aid with 4 ſword deſcribing three circles about it they digged' 
it up dookingrowar the Weſt,a conceit not only injurjquents trath, 
and confutable by dayly experience, but ſomewhat derogatory unto' 
the providence of God, that is not only to opole odeſtruQive a qua-| 
ive a Yegetable whoſe partsare uſcfull unto} | 
aking up prove mortall unto any; To think : 
ſaffereth the poyſon of Nubiato be gathered, Napellus, Aconite| | 
add Thorato be eradicated, yerthis not to be moved. That hee per- 


of the earth, yet nor this from the ſurface thereof. This were to intro- | | 
duce a ſecond forbidden friiit, and inhancethe firſt maledition ; ma-{-: 
Ling it not only mortall for Adanito tafte the one, but capicall unto his | 
poſterity. to eradicate or dig up the other. | 7 


| Now what begot , atleaſt promoted ſo ſtrange conceptions mighe| _ 
be the magicall opinion hereof;this being conceived the plant ſo much : 
in uſe with Circe,, and therefore named Circea, . as Diolcorides and | 
Theophraſtus have'delivered 5 which being the eminent ſoceres of | 
elderſtory , and by the magicke of fimples belecved to have wrought 
many wotiders, {ome men'were aptto invent, others to belceve any | 
tradition or magicall promiſe thereof. :. 
 Analogus relations concerning other plants, and ſuchas are of neare | 
affinity unto this, haye made its currant ſmooth, and paſſemore eafily | i: 
xmong us; forthe ſame effeRis alſo delivered by Joſephus, concer: |. 

ning the root Baaras, by Zlian of Cynoſpaſtus, and we tead in Homer | - 


what Ancients delivered, drawing intoinference received diſtinRions | 
| of ſex, not willing to examine its humane reſemblance, and placing it | 


the very ſame opinion concerning Moly. | $.. [ 
| Mga NN pls xexivors Need xancmud T opo arter = 7a - | | 
Ardpari 1 Oriſloter Boi Sore mnura Si vay mths "S6-. 19 

| The Gods it Moly call , whoſe root todig away, 


Is dangerous unto man, but Godsthey allthings may. -- | 

Now parallels or like rclations alternately releeve cach other, whes | | 
theither will paſſe aſunder, yet arethey plaufible together, and by their | 
| mutuall concurrences ſupporttheir ſolitary inſtablilities. - 5 | 
Signaturifts have ſomewhat adyatced it , who ſcldome;omitting 


inthe forme of ſtrange and magicall ſimples, have made men. ſuſpeR 


there was more therein, thenordinary practice allowed ;- and ſo be- | 


\ 


| 
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| caine opt ro embrace what ever they heard or read conformable into | 


[| BB } Laftly, theconceitpromoteth it: ſelfe : for concerning ati effeR 
wiſe Can muſt coft Fl deare, it fortifies it ſelfe in that invention, 
' | and few there are: whoſe cxpetiment it need to teare.. . For (what 
is moſt contemptible ) although noe only the reaſon. of any. head, | 
but experience of every hand may well conviQie, yet willit not b 

divers bee rejected , for prepoſſeſſed heads will ever dotibt it , and th- 
morous beliefes will oever daxe to try it. .So theſe traditions how low 
| and ridiculous ſoever , will finde in ſome ſuſpition , doubt in others, | 
and ſerve as teſts or ttialls of melancholy , and ſuperſtitious tempers | 


| ſuch conceptions. - - 


| | 2- That Cinainon, Ginger, Clove, Mace and Nutmep.are but the | 
2x _ | ſeverall parts and fruits of the ſame tree, is the common beliefe of thoſe 


-] which daily uſe them; whiercof to ſpeak diſtinaly,Ginger is the root of | 
neither tree nor ſhrab, but of an herbaceous plant, reſembling the water | 
flower Dc Juce, as Garcias fiſt deſcribed, or rather the common reed, 
| as Lobelius ſince affirmed;very common in many parts of India,grow- | 
| ingeither from-root or ſeed ; which in December and January they 
. |fakeup, and gently dryed; role it up in catth; whereby occluding the 
KY {| pores, they conſerve the naturall hiimidity, and ſo prevent corruption. 
BM -j©+ Cinnamonis the inward barke of 4 Cinnamon tree, whereof the | 
}bcſt is brought from Zeilan;this freed fromthe ourward barke,and ex- | 
BH {poſcduntothe Sun , contracts intothoſe folds wherein we commonly | 
WF. |receive if; ' If it haye not a ſufficient inſolation ic looketh pale , and at- 
BM j taines noc ics Jaudable colour, if ir be ſurmed too long it ſuffereth a tor- | 
| Þ —_ and Ap a yore emeple pas $ 5 
BB j Cloveist iment or beginning of a fruit growing upon the 
'B- {}Clovetree, to be found but in few Countries. The ——_ CG 
- Jableis chatof Iles of Molucca; it is firſt white,afcerward green, which 
* {beaten downe, and dryed in the Sun becommeth blacke ,- and inthe 
Nutmeg is the fruit of a tree differing fromall theſe, and as Garcias 
+ |deſcriberth it, ſomewhat like a Peach , growing indivers places ,* but 
frudifying in the Ifle of Banda. - The fruit hereof, confiſtech of foure 
| parts; tlie firſt or ocrward part isa thick and carnous coveriog like that 
-jofa Walnut: The fecond a dry and floſeulous coat, commonly called 
Mace. The third a harder-tegument-or ſhell, which lycth under 
the Mace. The fourth a kernell included:in the ſhell , which is the 
ſame we call Nutmeg ; all which both-intheir parts and order of dif- 
prune , arecafily diſcerned in thoſe fruits, which are brought in pre- 
uno us. | | 5-9 - 
. Nowif'becauſe Mace and Nutmegsproceed: from! one tree , the | 
reſt muſt beare themcompany, or r—_ areall from the Eaſt- 


Indies, _ 


OT 
Ry 
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Indies, they are all from one plant , the Inference is precipitous; nor | 
will | {uch a plant be found in the Herball of nv Havig | 
3. That Vifcus Arboreus ot Miſſckoe is bred upon trees, from ſeeds | 

which birds, eſpecially Thruſhesand Ringdoveslet fall thereon, was | 

the ctced of the Ancicnts,and is ſtill beleeved among uns,is theaccount 
of its produRion, fet downe by Pliny, delivered by Virgil, and-fub- 
| ſctibed by many more. If fo, fomereaſon muſt be aſſigned , why it 
groweth onely upon certaine trees, and not upon many wherebnthefe 
birds do light. For as Exotick obſervers deliver, it groweth upon Al- 
mond trees, Cheſnut, Apples, Oakes, and Pine trees, as wee 6bſerve 
in England, very commonly tpon Apple, Holly, Bayes, Crabs ; and | 
White thorne, = mp upon earns _ and Oake, never upon 
| Bayes, Holly, Aſhes, Elmes; and may othets> Why itgroweth net in 
: all countries afd places where theſe birds are found, for ſo Braflavolus 
{ affirmeth, it is notto be found inthe territorie of Ferrara, and was 
| faine to ſupply bimſclfe from other parts of Italy. Why if it aciſeth 
| froma ſeed, if fowne'it will not grow againe, as Pliny affirmeth,and as 
| by ſetting the berrycs thereof, wee have in vaine attempted irs produ- 
Rionz why i it commeth from ſeed that falleth upon the tree, it grow- 
cth offen downewards and puts forth under the bongh , where ſeed |. 
can neither fall, nor yet remaine; Hercof beſide ſome others,the Lord | 
Verulam hath taken notice. | And they : ſurely ſpeake probably who | | 
| make it at) arboreous excreſcence, or rather ſuparplant , bred ofa viſ: | | 
{ cous and ſuperfluous ſappe the 'tree it ſelfe- cannot aſſimilate , and 
' therefore ſprouteth not. forth. in. boijghs and ſurcles of the ſame 
| ſhape and fimilary unto the cree-thaft bearcth ic ; but. in-a- different | _ 
forme, and ſecondary unto its ſptcificall intention, wherein ofice fay- | - 
liog, another forme ſucceedeth, and inthe firſt place that of Mifſchtoe, | | 
| it plants and trees. diſpoſed to. its:produRioh; And therefore: alſo | | 
. where ever it groweth; it is of cooſtint ſhape, and maitfaines a vegular;| : 
figure like other ſupercreſcenſes ; add fuch a5 living upon the'ſtock of } 
others, are termed Parafiticall plants, as Polypedy, Mole, the ſinaller } 

Capillaries, and mafty more, -- {1577} $;ks 22 201 4234 4 
Now what begot this conceit, might be the enlargement of-that | 
part of truth conteined in its ſtory,i For certaine. it is, that ſome birdes 
doe feed upon the berries of this ytgetable , and-we.meet in Ariſtotle | - 
with-one kind of thruſh called Xic6-, the miſlell cruſh: or feeder 
upon miſſcltoe. But that which hath moſt promoted it, is # received 
proverb. Tar das jib! malum cataty Appliable ungo ſuch men as are au- 
thors of their owne misfortune :-For according tinto ancient tradition 
and Plinies relation, the bird.not able to digeſt the fruit wherconſhee 
feedeth, from her inconverted muting, arifeth this plant, of the berries 
whereof birdlime is made, wherewith ſhe is after entangled. Now al- | - 

though proverbs bee popular principles, yet 15 not all true that is _ | 
/> | yerbiall, | 


— at. 


Lats 
e7 


- . [the Miſſcltoethat grew thereon; which according unto the particular 


= prieſt in a white garment, aſcended the tree, cut downe the Miſleltoe 


| abatetheſe qualities. Countrey practiſe hath added another., to pro- 


+ 4- The Roſe of Jerico,that flouriſhes every yeer juſt uponChriſtmas | 
| | Eve is farnous in Chriſtian reports ; which notwit 


BB  [bura Monaſticall impoſture, as hee hath delivered in his abſeryations, 
-] concerning the plants io Jericho. That which promoted the conceit, 


A — 


' | double myſtery. That isthe opening and cloſing of the-wombe of 
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| ſmall thorny ſhrub or kinde of heath, bearing little white floyers, far 
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 [verbiall; and in many thereof there being one thing delivered and and 
bb ther intended, though the verball expreſſion befalſe, the proverbe is 


h io the veritic of its intention. + f] t abt. 

As for the Magicall vertues in this plant, and conceived efficacie 
unto veneficiall intencions, it ſcemeth unto me a Pagan relique derived 
from the ancient Dcuides , the great admirers of the Oake; | eſpecially 


{ of Plinie, they gathered with great ſolemnitie. For after ſacrifice the 
with a gold&'hooke,and received it in a white coat, the ycrtue where- 


not expeRed from Claſſicall practiſe; And did they anſwer their pro- 
miſe which are ſo commended, inEpilepticall intentions, wee would 


| voke the ater-birth, and in that caſe the decoRion is given unto | 
Cowes. That the berries are poiſon as ſome caticeive , we are ſo far 
from averring, that we have ſafely given them inwardly, and can con- 


- - [firmetheexperiment of Brafſavolus , that they have ſome purgative | 


| quality - | 


ine wee have 


of wasto reſiſt all poyſons,and make fruitfull any that uſed it;,, Vertues | 


| 


| fome reaſon to doubt; and we arc plainely informed by Bcllonins, it is 


for perhaps begotits continuance, wava proprictie in this plant. For 


drying-the plant againe, it cloſed the next. day,” and ſopretended a 


There wanted not a ſpecious confirmation from text in Eccle- 
fiafticus,chap. 24. Queſt palma exaltate ſum in Cades.c quaſy planta- 
tio Roſe in Tericho « | was exalted like a Palme tree in Engaddi,and'as a 
Roſe im:Jericho. The ſound whereof in cornmoneares , beg an ex- 
traordinary opiniogr of the Roſe of that denomination. But herein 


the true and proper Roſe gum 5 ji Tayththe:Greek,and qurs accord; 
ingly rendreth ir.- Bar that which-paſſeth uoder this name; and by us 
is commonly called the Roſe of Jericho, is: properly no-Rolſe , but a 


| [though it beedry, yet will ir upon imbibition of moiſture dilate its 
| W {| leaves, and explicate its:flowers contracted, and ſeemingly drycd up. | 
| W |] And this:is to bee effeRed nor onely inthe plant yet growing , but 
BB {[inſfome manner alſo.inthat which: is brought exuccous and dry unto 
| {us, Which quality being obſerved, the ſubtilty of contrivers did com- 
: {monly play this ſhew upon the Eve gf our Saviours Nativitie, and by 


there ſeerneth a great miſtake; for by the Roſe inthe text , isimplycd | 


__ differing 


—_— 
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| differing from the Roſe , whereof Bellonius @ very inquiſitive Herba- 
lift could jnot finde any in his travells thorow Jericho, A plant fo 
unlike a Roſe, it hath been miſcaken by ſome good Simplift for Amo- 
mum,which truely underſtood is ſo unlike a Roſe, thatas Dioſcorides 
delivers,the flowers thereof , are like the white violet ,/ and its leaves 
relemble Bryonie, ſutable unto this relation almoſt in all points is that 
of the thorneat Glaſſenbury, and perhaps the daughter thereaf, hercin 
our endezvours as yet have not attained ſatisfaRtion, and cannot there- 
fore enlarge. Thus much in generall we may obſerve, that ſtrange ef- 
feats, are naturally taken for miracles by weaker heads, /and artificially | 
improved to that apprehenſion by wiſcr. 26; = 

5. That ferram Equinums,or Sferra Cavallo hath a vertue attractive of 
Iron, a power to breake lockes, and draw off the ſhooes of a horſe that 

paſſech over it. Whether you take it for one kinde of Securidaca, or | 
will alſo take in Lunaria, we know it to be falſe; and cannot but won- 
| der at Mathiolus., who-upon a paralleli in Plinie was ſtaggered into: 
ſuſpenfon;who notwithſtanding inthe imputed vertue to open things, 
cloſe and ſhut up,could laugh himſelfe at that promiſe from Xthiopis, 
and condemne the judgement of Scipio, who having ſuch a picklock, | | 
would ſpend ſo many years in battering the gates of Carthage, Which | 
ſtrange and Magicall conceit,ſcemes unto me to have no deeper root in || 
reaſon,then the figurevf its ſeed ; for therein indeed it fomewhat re- | 
ſembles an” horſeſhooe , which notwithſtanding #4p1ifa Ports hath | 
—_— too low a fignation, and raiſed the ſame untoa Lunatic repre- 
entation. 

6. That Bayes will proteR from the miſchief of lightning and thun- | 
der, is a qualitieaſcribedthereto, common with the figtree, Agle, and | 
Skin of a Seale. Againſt ſo famous a quality, 'Vicomercatus produ- 
cethexperiment of a Bay tree blaſted in Italy, and therefore although | 
Tiberius forthis-intent,did wearea Lautell abouthis temples. Yer did 
Auguſtus take a more probable courſe, who fled under arches and hql- 
low vautes for protection. And though Porta conceive, becauſc in 
a ſtreperous eruption, it riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore xcliſt 
lightning, yet is that noemboldning IlJation: And if wee confider the 
threefold efeR of Jupicers Triſulke, to burne, difcuſſe and rercbrate ; 
andif that be true which is commonly delivered, that it will, melc rhe 
blade, yet paſſethe ſcabbard, killthe childe, yet ſpare the.mother,dry 
. | upthe wine, yetleavethe hogshead jntire; though it favour the amuler 
itmay not{pare us; it will beunſure to rely on any preſervative, tis go 
ſecurifyto be dipped in Styx, or clad in the armour of Ceneus.. Now 
that beer, wine,and other liquors,are ſpoyled with lightning and thun- 
der, we conceive it procceds not onely from noyſe and; concuſſionot | 
 ] the #yre; bur alſo noxious ſpirits, which mingle therewith, and draw 

them to corruption,whereby they become not onely den Genids 
| | == | ut * 
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whereof whoſoever dranke, either loft his life, or elſe hjs wits upon it, 

7. It hath much deceived the hopes of good fellowes,what is com- 
monly expeRed of bitter Almonds,and though in Plutarch copfirmed 
from the praQiiſe of Claudius his Phyſitian, that Antidote againſt 
ebriety hath commonly failed. Surely men much verſt inthe pracice 
doe erre inthe theary of inebriation, conceaving inthat. diſturbance | 
| |thebraine doth onely ſuffer from exhalations and vaparous aſcentions 
| from the ſtomack , which fat and oylie {ſubſtances may ſuppreſle 
| whereas the prevalent intoxication is from the ſpirits of drink di perſed 
into the veynes and arteries, from-whence by common conveyances 
they creep into the braine, inſinuate into irs ventricles, and beget thoſe 
yertigoes, accompanying that perverſion. And therefore the ſame cf- | 
fe& may be produced by a Gliſter, the head may be intoxicated by a 
medicine at the heele. And ſo the poyſonous bytes of Scrpeats, al- 


though on parts at diſtance from the head, yet having efitered the 
veynes, difturbe the animall faculties,and produce the effeRs of drink, 
or poyſon ſwallowed. And fo as the head may bee diſturbed bythe | 
skin, it may the ſame way be relieved, as is obſervable in balneations, 
waſhings, and fomentations, either of the whole body, or of that part 


alone. 


vantageous unto neither 5 that is, relinquiſhing their proper appellati- / 
ons, to re-baptiſe them by the name of Saints, Apoſtles, Patriarcks and 
{ Martyres, to call this the herbe of John, that of Peter, this of James or. 
Joſeph, that of Mary or Barbara, for hereby apprchenſionsaremade 
additionall unto their proper natures; whereon ſuperſtitious -praRilſes 


$, That every plant might receive a name according unto the diſ- | 
eaſe it curcth, was the wiſh of Paracelſus ; a way morelikely to' mul- | 
 þriply Empericks then Herbaliſts , yer what is praRiſed by many is ad- 


| enſue, and ſtories are framed accordingly ctomake good their foun- 

dations. FIRST} 
9. We cannot omit todeclare the grofſe miſtake of many inthe no- | 
minall apprehenſion of plants; to inſtance but infew.. An herbe there! 
{ is commonly called Betonica Paali; or Pauls Betony, hereof the peo- 
ple have ſome conceit in reference to: S.Paul,, whercas indeed that | 
name is derived from Paulus Zgineta, an ancicnt Phyſitian of gina, 

20d is no more then ſpeed well, or Fluellen. Thelike expeRations' 
are raiſed from Herbs Trin#4tzs, hich notwithſtanding abtaineththat 

name onely from the figure of is leaves, and is one kinde of liverwonte: 
| or Hepatica. In Ail/uw Sotes, the epithite aftheSun hatly enlarged 1s: 
opinion, which hath indeed no reference thereunto, it being/no more; 
then Lichofpermon , or grummell;”or rather avilizen Seler ,, which as | 
| Serapion from Aben Juliel hath taught us, becauſe ic grew-plendifully | 


- ſome-} 


. 


| E066 amy of Solar , received that appellation, 'Ia Jews earcs [ 


101 
but ſometime deadly unto others, as thit which Seneca mentioneths | © 


Rm 


/ 


| 1 


'inſeQin the braines of a man that delighted much in this ſmel. Where- 


| antidotally deſtroying then ſeminally promoting its production. 


and indeed ſomewhat magneticall, aſcribing unto plants poſitionall o- | 
] of if a knife be drawne from the handle unto the poynt, it will take up J 


many have averred wee know not-how to affirme , who making tryall 
thereof, found both the liquors toſoake indiſtinaly through the 
'bowle. . | 13-5] Fo 
'upon us, we have ſome reaſon to doubt. - - : 


riments we have not found. 
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ſome thing is conceived extraordinary from the name,which is in pro- 
ptiety but Fangue ſambucinus, ot an excreſcence about the roots of El- |. 
der, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jews, but Judas: Ifcariot, 
upon 2 conceit, he hanged on this tree, and is becomea famous medi-| 
cine in'Quinſes, ſore throats, and ſtratgulations ever ſince. And ſo are 
they deceived in the name of Horſe-raddiſh, Horfe-mint, Bull-ruſh,and 
many more : conceiving therein ſome  prenominall conſideration, 
whereas indeed that expreſſion is but a Greciſime,by the prefix of Hip- | - 
pos and Bous, that is, Horſe and Bull; intending no more then great. 
According whereto the great dock is called Hippolapathum and hee | | 
that calls the horſe of Alexander great head;exprefieth the ſame which 
the Greeks do in Bucephalus. | : 

10. Laſtly, many things are delivered and believed of other plants, 
wherin atleaſt we cannot but ſuſpend. That there is a property in Baſil | - 
to propagate Scorpions, and that by the ſmell thereof they arc bred in | 
the braines of men, is much advanced by Hollerius , who found this 


in beſide that wee finde no way to conjoyne the.cffcR unto the cauſe 
aſſigned; herein the Modernes ſpeake but timerouſly , and ſome ofthe | - 
Ancients quite contrarily. For, according unto Oribafius, Phyſition |. 
unto Julian, The Aﬀeicans, men beſt experienced in poyſons, affirme 
whoſoever hath eaten Baſil , although hee be ſtung with a Scorpion, | | 
ſhall fecle no paine thereby :-which1s a very different effeR, and rather | 


That the leaves of Cataputia or ſpurge being plucked upward or | 2 
downeward reſpeRively performe their operations by purge or vomit, | 
as ſome have written, and old wives ſtilldo preach, is a ſtrange conceit, | 


perations, and after the manner of the Loadſtone,upon the pole where- 


a ncele, but if drawne apaine from the point to the handle, it will at- 
traK it no more. xg) +. 

That an Ivy cup will ſeparate wine from water, if filled with both, 
the wine ſoaking through, but the water ſtill remaining, as afteePliny 


That Ros ſolis which rotteth ſheepe-hath any ſuch cordiall vertue 
: That Flos Aﬀeicanus is poyſon, anddeſtroyethdogs, in two expc- | 


That Yew and the berries thereof are harmeleſſe we know. 
That a Snake will not endure the ſhade of an Aſhe we can deny. 


| That Cats have ſuch delight inthe herbe Nepeta, called ons 
: Attaria, 


| bed unto plants, which ſometime occute ingrave and ſerious Authors, | 


| Fdities ſtand naked unto every eye , ertours not able to deceive the 
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Cattaria, our experience cannotdiſcoyer. Nor isit altogether incon-' 

fiderable what is affirmed by Bellonius ; - for if his aſſertion beetruein | 
the firſtof his obſeryations, our apprehenſion is aſtentimey wide in | 
ordinary fimples, andin commonuſe wee miſtake one far another. | 


| We know not the crue thime , the ſavory inour Gardens is not that | 
commended of old , and that kinde of hyſop the Ancients uſed, is un- | 
knownanto us who make grex uſcofangther,”/ | | 
{ We& omit to recite the many vertues, and endlefiefaculticsaſcri- | 


and wee thall make a bad compotirion for triith to concede a verity 
in halfe... To reckon up all, it were ieaplogroum for. Archimedes, 
who undertooketo write the number of the lands. Swarmes of o- 
thersthere are, ſome whereof our future endeavours may diſcover ; | 
common reaſon-T hope will ſave usa labourinmany, whoſe abſur-: 


| 


—_— 


Emblem of Juſtice, and need no Argoes to deſcry them. Hercin 
there ſurely wants cxpurgatory apimadverſions , whereby wee might 
ſtrike out great numbers of hiddenqualiries, and having once a ſerious 
| and conceded lift , wee might with more encdhtagement and ſafety, 
attewpt their Reaſons. - EE 
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Cuay. I, 
Of the Elephant. 


HB. fiſt ſhall be of the Elephant , whereof there | 
generally paſſeth an opinion it hath no joynts ; 
and this — is ſeconded with another,that | 
being unable to lye downe, it fleepeth againſt a| 

at W> tree, whichthe Hunters obſerving doe ſaw al- | * 
UN2 | moſt aſunder, whereon the beaſt relying, by the | . 
| KEI5 fall of thetree falls alſo down ir ſelfe,and is able| | 


| 


C7: to riſe Ho more; 'which conceit is not the| 
| daughter of latter times,but an old and gray-headed errour, even inthe 

| dayes of Ariſtotle, as he deliverethin his booke deince(ſu avimalium, | 

and ſtands ſucceſſively related by ſeverall other Authors , by Diodo-| | 
rus Siculus , Strabo, Ambroſe, Cafliodore, Solinus, and many more: | : 
Now herein me thinks meri much forget therplelves, not well confide- | © 
ring the abſurditic of ſuch affertions. ; | 
. Forfiſt, they affirme it hath no joynts ,. and yet concede it walks | 
and moves about; whereby they conceive there may be a progreſſion | | 
or advancement made in motion without the inflexion of parts: Now 
all progreſſion or animall locomotion being (as Ariſtotle teacheth)per- 
formed iratFu & pulſa ; that is by drawing on, or impdlling forward | 
ſome part which was before in ſtation, or at quict z where there are 
no joynts or flexures, neither can there be theſe aRions;and this is true, 
not only in Quadrupedes, Volatills and Fiſhes, which have diſtin@ and 
prominent organs of motion, legs, wings, and fins , bur in ſuch alſo as | - 
5am their progreſſion by the truncke , as ſerpents, wormes and.| . 
leeches; whereof _ ſome want bones, and all extended articula- | 

tions, yet have they arthriricall anatogies,and by-the motion of fibrous 
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and muſculous parts, are able to make progrefſion; which to conceive 


-| the vaſteſt dimenſion and longeſt duration ſhould live in a continuall 


- [unto its proper gravity would ſuddenly ſubſide and fall unto the earth, 
proceed more offenfive laſſicudes then from ambulation; and there- } 


| ſeem co have the hardeſt meaſure, yet was not Titius favoured.that lay | | 


\ | Nero and Galba, that Elephants have been inftructed towalke on 
+ | ropes,and that io publicke ſhews before the people; which isnot eaſily 


-- 


in bodies inflexible, and without alf protrufion of parts,wete to expeRt 
a race from Hercules his pillars, or hope to behold the effects of | 
| Orpheus his harpe , when Trees found legges, and danced after his 
moſicke. | n) HSI LI BLIND | 
Againe, while men conceive they never lye downe, and enjoy not 
the poſition of reſt, ordained unto all pedeſtrious animalls whatſoever, | 
| hereby they imagine (what reaſon cannot conceive) that an animall of 


| 


motion, without that alternity and viciſficude of reſt whereby all 
others continue ; and yet muſt thus much come to paſſe, if wee opi- 
nion they lye not downe and enjoy no decumbence at all; for ſtation is 
properly no reſt , but one kinde of motion , relating unto that which 
Phyficians (from Galen) doc name extenſive or tonicall,that is an ex- 
tenfion of the muſcles and organs of motion maintaining the body at 
length or in its proper figure, wherein although it ſeem to be immoved 
is nevertheleflc without all motion, for in this poſition the muſcles are 
ſenſibly extended, and fabour to ſupport the body , which permitted | 


as it happeneth in ſleep, diſeaſes and death z from which occult ation | 
| and inviſible motion of the muſcles in ſtation- (as Galen declareth) | 


fore the Tyratiny of ſome have tormented men, with long and enfor- | 
ced ftation, and though Ixion and Sifiphus which alwaies moved, doe 


extended upon Caucaſus, and Tantalus ſuffered ſomewhat more then 


| thirſt, that ſtood perpetually in hell; and thus Mercurialis in his Gym. | 
_ | naſticks juſtly makes ſtanding one kinde of exerciſe, and Galen when | 


we lye downe,, commends unto us middle figures ; that is, not to lye 


either ſbrinkingipp or ſtretching our , are weariſome pofitions , and 
ſuch as perturbe the quict of thoſe parts. 


hiſtory, affirming they have nojoynts, whereas they dayly read of (c- 
verall ations which ace not performable without them. © They for- 
get what is delivered by Xiphilinus, and alſo bySuctonius in the lives of 


—— R 


performed by man, and requireth hot only a broad foot , but a plyable 
flexure of joynts, and commandible diſpoſure df all parts of progrel- 
fion; they paſſe by thar memorable place in Curtius,” concerning the 
'Elephant of King Porus, 1»ndav qui'Elephantemregebat, deſcendert e- 


. TOR 


: | r 4145, more ſolito procumberejufiit in genus , cateri queque- (itaeniz 


_ inflita 


[ 


direly,-orat length , but ſomewhat infleRed, that the muſcles may | 
be at reſt; for ſuch as he termeth Hypobolemaioi or figures of exceſle, | 


Moreover men herein doe ſtrangely forget theobvioos relations of | 
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| anflitati erant) demi ere carpers in terran ; they remember nat che ex- 


| as they are in other quadrupedes, but carry a nearer conformity into 


preſſion of 0foriaus derebue geſiis Emanuelis, when he ſpeakes ofthe E- 
lephant preſented to Leo the tenth, Pontificen ter gen;bue flexis, &r de- 
ani(ſo corporis bebitwvenerabandue ſalutavit : But aboveall, they call 
not to minde that memorable ſhew of Germanicus , wherein twelve 
Elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and after laid them down 
inthe Tricliniums, or places of feſtivall Recumbency. 

| Laftly, they forget or conſult not experience, whereof not 
yeares paſt , we have had the advantage in England , by an Elcphaae |: 
ſhewne in many parts thereof not only inthe poſture of ſtanding, bur 
| knecling and lying downe 3 whereby although the opinionzt preſent 
be reaſonable well ſupprefled , yet fromthe ſtrings of traduion and 
 fruicfull recurrence of error , it is nof improbable, it may revive inthe 
' next generation againe z forthis was not the firſt that hath beco ſeen in 
England, for (beſides ſome others fince ) as Polydore Virg relateth, 
Lewis the French King ſent one to Henry the third ; and Emanuel of 
Portugall another unto Leo the tenth into Iraly, where notwithſtand- 
ing the crrour is ſtill alive and epidemicall, as with us. 

The hint and ground of this opinion might be the grofle and ſome- 
what Cylindricall compoſure of the legs, the equality and lefle per- 
ceptible diſpoſure of the joynts, eſpecially in the tore legs of this Ani- 
mall, they appearing when he ſtandeth like pillars of fleſh, withour a- 
ny evidence of articulation: the different flexure and orderofthe joynts 
might alſo countenance the ſame, being not diſpoſed inthe Elephant, 


thoſe of man,that is the bought of the forc legs not direRly backward, 
'but laterally and ſomewhat inward , but the hough or ſuffraginous 
flexure behinde rather outward , contrary unto many other Qu1adru- 
' pedes, and ſuch as can ſcratch the care with the hinder foot, as Horſes, 
 Camells, Deere, Sheep and Dogs, for their fore Iegs bend like our | 
legs, and their hinder legs like our armes, when we move them ro our 
ſhoulders; but quadrupedes oviparous, as Frogs, Lizards, Croccdiles, | 
have their joynts and motive flexures more analogouſly framed unto 
onrs; and ſomeamong viviparous,that is ſuch thereof as can bring their 
forefect and meat therein into their mouths, as moſt can doe that have 
the clanicles or coller- bones, whercby their breaſts ate broader, and 
their ſhoulders more aſunder, as the Ape. the Monkey, the Squirrell, 
' and ſome others : If therefore any ſhall affirme the joynts of Elephants 
are differently framed from moſt of other Quadrupedes, and more ob: || 

ſcurely- and groſſely almoſt then any , he doth hercia no injury unto. 
truth ; but if 4 dio ſecundum quid ad dictum frwpliciter , he affumerh, | 
alſo they have no articulations at all, he incurs the controlment of rea+- | 
ſon, and:cannat avoid the contradiQion of ſenſe. 


As for the manner of their vepation,, if we conſule hiſtoticall expe- 


rience. 
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| have beheld chat part in a different poſition, and their coition is made 


| mall any ſuch intolerable incapacity in the organs of divers other Qua- 
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many more : other concernments there are of the Elephant , which 


phants, that is whether thoy be properly ſo termed , or might not ra- 
ther be called hornes, it were no new enquiry of mine, but a paradox 


phants are terrified, and make away uponthe grunting of Swine, E«r- 
cias ab Horto may decide, who affirmeth upon experience they enter 
their ſtalles , and live 9 ny inthe woods of Malayar ; That 
the ſituation of the genitalls is averſe, and their copulation like that of 
Camells, as Pliny hath alſodclivered, is neither to be received, for we 


by ſuperſaliency like that of horſes , as we are informed by ſome who 
have beheld them. in that aR. That ſome Elephants have not only writ- 


as Oppianus delivereth , and Chriftophorns a Coſta particularly rela- 
teth, although ic ſound like that of Achilles horſe in Homer ., wee doe 
not conceive impoſſible s nor beſide the affinity of reaſon in this Ani- 


drupedes, whereby they might not be taught to ſpeake , or become 


1 


ſo received by good Veterinarians , and ſome who have laudably dil- 


ſame is alſo delivered by Plinic , which notwithſtanding we tinde re- | 
pugnant unto experience and reaſon, for firſt, it calls in queſtion the ' 
providence or wile provifionof nature, whonotabounding in ah | 


imirators of ſpeech like birds, and indeed firanpe it is how the curiofi- 
ty of men that have been aRive inthe inſtruRionof beaſts, have never 


rience, we ſhall find it to be otherwiſe thenas is commonly preſumed, 1 
| by ſawing away of trees; the accounts whereof are to be ſeen at large | 
in 10hanyes Hage, Edwardus Lopes, Garclas ab Horto, Cademuſtue, and | 


might admit of diſcourſe., and if we ſhould queſtion the teeth of Kle- | 


as 01d as Oppianus: whether as Pliny and divers fince affirme,that Ele- | 


ten whoſe ſentences, as Zlian ocularly teſtifieth, but have alſo ſpoken, | 


fallen uponthis artifice , and among thoſe many paradoxicall and un- 

heard of imirations,ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak; the Serpent | 
that ſpake unto Eve,the Dogs 8: Cats, that uſually ſpeak unto Witches, 

might afford ſome encouragement , and ſince broad and thick chops ! 
are required in birds that ſpeake, fince lips and teeth are alſo organs of 
ſpeech; from theſe there is alſo an advantage in quadrupedes , anda 
proximity ofreaſon in Elephants and Apes above them all, - 


— 


Cruar, IL 
Of the Horſe. 


THE fecond Aﬀertion, that an Horſe hath nogall, is very penerall, 
nor onely ſwallowed by the people, and common Farriers, but al- 


courſed upon Horſes, it ſeemeth alſo very ancient ; for it is plainl ſet 
downe by Ariftotle, an Horſe and all Solipeds have no vall. nd the | 


Oo 2 flui es, :. 
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Aaities, is neither deficient in neceffitics, wherein nevertheleſſe there 
would be a maine defeR, and her improvifion juſtly accuſable , if ſuch 
a feeding Animall , and fo ſubjeR unto diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, 
ſhould want a proper conveyance for choler , or have no other re-| 
ceptacle for that humor, then the veynes,and generall mafle of bloud, 

I: is againe controulable by experience ; for we have made ſome 
ſearch and enquiry herein , encouraged by Abſyrtus a Greek Authay, 
inthe time of Conſtantine, whoin his Hippiaticks,obſcurely affigneth 
the galla place in the liver: bur more eſpecially by Ruino the Bononi- 
an, who in his 474tomia del Cavalle , hath more plainly defcribed ir, 
and in a manner as I found it; for inthe difſeQions of Horſes, and par- 
ticular enquiry into that part, in the concave or fimous part of the wer, 
whercabout the gall is uſually feated in quadrupeds, I diſcover an hol- 
low, long and membranous ſubſtance of a yellow colour without, and 
lined with choler and gall within 3 which part is by branches diffuſed 
imo the lobes and ſeverall parcells of the liver, from whence receiving 
the firic ſuperfluity , or cholericke remainder, upon the ſecond con-| 
coRion by a manifeſt and open paſſage, it conveyeth it into the duode- 
num or upper gut, thence into the lower bowells, which is the manner | 
of its derivation in man and other animalls ; and therefore although 
there be noeminent and circular follicle, noronnd bapge or veſicle | 
which long containeth this humor , yet is therea manifeſt receptacle 
and paſſage of choler, from the liver into the guts; which being not fo 
ſhut up, or at leaſt not ſo long detained, as it is in other animalls, pro- 
cures that frequent excretion , and occaſions the horſe todung more | 
ofrenthen many other , for choler is the naturall gliſter, or one excre- 
tion whereby nature excludeth anether , which deſcending daily into 
the bowells, extimulates thoſe parts, and excites them unto expulſion; | 
and fo when this humot aboundeth or corrupteth , there ſucceeds oft- 
times a cholerica paſſio, that is a ſuddenand vehement purgation up- ! 

ward and downward ; and ſo whenthe paſſage of gall becomes ob- 
ſtruged , the body grows coſtive , and the excrements of the belly 
white, as it happeneth oft-times in the Jaundice. | 

If any therefore affirme an horſe hath-no gall, that is, no receptacle, 
or part ordained for the ſeparation of choller,or not that humour at all, 
he hath both ſence and reaſon to oppoſe him ; but if ke ſaith it hath no 
bladder of gall, and fuch asis obſerved in many other animals, we ſhall 
oppoſe our ſenſe if we gainefay him; and thus muſt Ariſtotle be made 
out when he denyeth this part, and by this diſtinQion wee may relicve 
Pliny of a contradiQion , who in one place affirming an horſe hath. no | 
gall, delivercth yet in another, that the gall of an horſe was accounted | 
poyſon, and therefore at the ſacrifices of horſes in Rome , ir was-un- 
lawfull for the Flamen but totouchit, but with more difficulty, or 
hardly at all is that reconcilable which.is delivered:by our Countrey- | 
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man, and received veterinarian, whoſe words in his maſter-piece, and 


admit a Reconciliation. The fallacy therefore of this conceitisnot un- 


lacy that dwels not ina cloud, and needs not the Sunto ſcatter it, 


.. make it the Hieroglyphick of meckenefle; it hath beene averred by 


[the precept of our Saviour to bee wiſeas Serpents, and innocent as 


| 


| Flitude of this animall, have taken occafion to ſet downe many affei- 
\'Fonsof the Dove, and what doth moſt commend it, is that it hath no 


}vines, bur Cyprian, Auſtin, Ifidore, Beda, Rupertus, Janſenius, and 
_ | many more. | 


1 + lr unto the Authority and poſitive determination of ancient Phi- 


ſtheſameis alſo atteſted by Pliny , and not without ſome paſſion by 
' |Galen, who.in his booke de C4578 6c, accounts him ridiculons that 
{denyes it. | 


- [reaſonably conceive there wants a gall ; that is, the hot and fiery hu- 


| [noteffeR : Now of what complexion it is, Julius Alexandrinus decla- 
 Freth, when he affirmeth , that ſome upon the uſe thereof , have fallen | 


i. 


Cuay, III. 
Of the Dove, 


THe third Aﬀertion is ſomewhat like the ſecond , That a Dove or 
Pigeon hath no gall, which is affirmed from very great Antiquity; 
for as Pierius obſerveth, from this confiderationthe Agyprtians did 


— 


many holy Writers, commonly delivered by Poſtillersand Commen- 
rators, who from the frequent mention of the Dove in the Canticles, 


Doves, and eſpecially the appearance of the holy Ghoſt in the ſimi- 
Gall; and hereof have made uſe not onely inferiour and minor Di- 


Whereto notwithſtanding we know not how to aſſent, it being re- 


olophy ; the affirmative of Ariſtotle in his hiſtory of Animals is ve 
plaine, Fel ali& wventri, alia imteſtins jungitur Some have the Gall ad- 
joyned to the guts,as the Crow, the Swallow,Sparrow,and the Dove, 


It is not agreeableto the conſtitution of this Animall, nor can-we ſo 


like the former, 4 ditto ſecundam quid ad diiium ſempliciter ," becauſe| 
they have not a bladder of gall, like thoſe we uſually obſerve in others, | 
they have no gall at all z which isaParalogiſme nor admittible, a fal- | 


Chapter of diſeaſes from the gall, are fomewhattoo ſtrict, ang ſcarce | 


| 


| mour in a body ſo hot of temper, whichphlegme or melancholy could 


into Feavers and Qainfies z the temper alſo of their dung and inteſtinall 
excretions do alſo confirme the ſame, which Topically applyed be- 
come a Phznigmus or Rubifying medicine, and are of ſuch fiery parts, 
that as we reade in Galen, they have of themſelves conceived fire,and 
burnt a houſe about them; and therefore when inthe famine of Sama- 


ria, (whereiothe fourth part of a cab of Pigeons dung was fold for five 


th 
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| Picces of filvet) it is delivered by Joſephus , that men made uſe heres || 
| ofinſtead of commondalr, akhough the expoſition ſeeme Ntrange, iris || 
' more probable then many other, for that ic containeth very much ſale ; | 
' beſide the effects before exprefied ; it is diſcertiable by caſte, and the | 
' earth of Columbaries or Dovehouſes , fo much defired inthe artifice | 
of Sale- peter; and to ſpeake generally., the excrements of birds which 
want both bladder and kidneys, hath more of falt and acrimony, then | 
that of other animals, who beſide the guts have alſo thoſe conveyan- 
ces ; for whereas intheſe,rhe ſalt andlixiviated ferofity with ſome por- | 
tion of choler, is divided betweene the guts and bladder, it remaines | 
'$ undevided in birds, and hath buta ſiogle deſcent, by the guts, with | - 
| the excluſions of the belly. Now if becauſe the Dove is of a milde and | ( 
gentle nature, wee cannot conceive it ſhould be of an hot temper; our | 
| apprehenſtons are not diſtintin the meaſure of conſtitutions, and the | 
ſeveral parts which evidence ſuch conditions:for the Iraſcible paſſions 
doe follow the temper of the heart, but the concupiſcible diſtraQions 
| | the crafis of the liver,now many have hot livers, which have but coole 
| and temperate hearts, and this was probably the temper of Paris, a 
contrary conſtitution to that of Aiax,and in both but ſhort of Medea, | 
who ſeemed to cxceed in cither. | x: 
Laſtly. it is repugnant to experience, for Anatomicall enquirie diſ- | 

covereth in them a gall , and that according to the determination of | ' 
Ariſtotle, rot annexed unto the Liver, but adheripg unto the guts; nor 
is the humour contained in ſinaller veines, or obſcure capillations., bur.| ; 
| ina veſicleor little bladder, though ſomeaffirme it hath no cyſtis or | 
bag at all, and therefore the Hieroglyphick of the Agyptians, though |. 
| allowable inthe ſence, is weake inthe foundation , who expreſſiog | 
meckneſle and lenity by the poxtract of a Dove with the taile erected, | 
affirmed it had no gall inthe inward parts, but onely inthe rumpe, and : 
| as it were out of the body , and therefore if they conceived their gods| | 
were pleaſed with the ſacrifice of this Animall, as being without gall, | 
the ancient Heathen were ſurely miſtaken inthe reaſop, and in the very 
oblation, whereas in the holocauſt or burat offerings of Moſes the gall { 
was caſt away ; for as Ben Maimon inſtruceth , the inwards whereto 
| the gall adhercth were taken out with the crop, according unto the 
| Law, Levit. . which the Prieſt did not burne;, but caft unto the Eaſt, | 
that is, behinde his back , and readieſt place to be carricd out of the | 
SanQuary. And ifthey alſo conceived that for this reaſon, they were | 
che birds of Venus, and wanting the furious and diſcordiog part, were | 
| more acceptable unto the Drity of Love ; they ſurely added unto the || 
conceit, which was at firſt venereall, and in this animall may be ſuffi-| 
ciently made out from that conception. - |, 53 05 7AÞ 
The ground of this conceit is partly like the former, that is, the ob- 
{cure fituationof the gall, and out of the Liver, whercin it is common-| 
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ly enquired, bur this is a very injuſt-illation, not well conſidering with 
what variety this part is ſeated in: birds ;, in ſome both at the ſtomack 
and the liver,as in the Capriceps,in ſome at the liver only,as in Cocks, 
{ Turkeys, and Phaſiants, in othersatthe gurs and Liver, as-in Hawkes 
23nd Kires ; in ſome at theguts alone, as Crowes, Doves, and many 
_ | more, and theſe perhaps may take up all the wayes of fituation;, not 
 onely in birds, but alfo other animals, for what is ſaid of the Ancho- 
[ny or iezoiza®-, that anſwerable unto its name, it carricth the gall 
inthe head, is further to be enquired; and though the diſcoloured par- | 
ticles wits $kinof an Heron, be commonly termed Galls, yer is not 
. this animnall deficient inthar part z and thus when it is conceived that 
| [theeyes of Tobias were cured by the gall of the fiſh Callyonimus or 
Scorpias marinus, commended to that effe by Diofcorides, alchough 
chat part were not in the liver, were there reaſon to doubt that proba- 
bility, and whatfoever animall it was, ic may be received without cx- 
ception when tis delivered,the married couple as a teſtimony of tuture 
concord,did caſt the gall of the ſacrifice behinde the Altar? | 
A ftri& and lirerall acception of a looſe and tropicall expreffion | 
| wasa ſecond ground hereof, for while ſome affirmed ithad no gall, 
intending onely thereby no evidence of atiger or fury ,- others have 
conſtrued it anatomically, and denied that part at all; 6 which illati- 
on we may infetre, and that from ſacred Text, 4 Pigeon hath no heart, 
according to that expreſſion, Hofea 7. Fatwcft Ephraim ficut Colum- 
bs ſedut3s non habens cor, and fo fromthe letter ot Scripture wee may 
conclude it is no milde , bur a fiery and furious animall,, according to 
| thatof Jeremy, chap.25. Fas eff rerra ares mem 8 facie ire C0-. 
{ambe: and againe. chap. 46. Revertamar 4d terram nativitath noſtre 
| [sf/acicglidiicolumbe, where notwithſtanding the Dove is not literally 
intended, but thereby are implyed the Babylontans whofe Qaeene Se- 
| miramis was called by tharname, and whoſe ſucceſſors did beare the 
Dove in their ſtandard: fo-is ir proverbially ſaid, Formice ſus bits inefſt, 
| | habet & muſca ſplenerms ,' whereas wee all-know Phifoſophy denyerh 
| theſe parts; nor harh Anatomy diſcovered them in inſeats. | 
bf If thetefore ary that affirme's Pipeon hath 'nogall, implying no 
more thereby then the.lenity, of this atnmall, ' wee ſhall not controvert: 
his affictnarion ; andthus \may wee make out the aſſertions of ancient 
| Writers, aod fafely receive the expreffions'ofthoſe great Divintes and: 
| worthy Fathers; but if by acrafficion from Rhetorick to-Lopick, hee 
| ſhall contend,'it hattyno ſuch part; or humonr, he'cominitteth acyopen 
fallacy, and'fuch as was probably firft committed concerning Spaniſh;| 
Mares, whoſe ſwifeneffe eropically expreſſed fromtheir generation by 
the wind , might after be grofly taken, and arcall eunf conceived 6 
that conception. * _. wes Or Bae Pee IA | 
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Cn R ?, IV. 
Of the Bever. 


Ps Bever to eſcape the Hunter, bites off his teſticles or ſtones, is | 
a tenent very ancient, and hath had thereby advantage of propa- | 


gation; for the ſame we finde in the Hieroglyphicks of the Agyptians, 
inthe Apologue of Aſope, an Author of great antiquity,who lived in 


19 Our junior memories imitatus Caftors qui ſe 
Eanuchbum ipſe factt.cupiens evadere dawno 


whercas , the proper Latine words Fiber, and Caſtor, bur borrowed 
from the Greeke ſo called quaſi #52, that is, 4nimel wentricoſum, 


from his ſwaggy and prominent belly. 


teſſed-Writers, for though ſome have made uſe hereof in a Morall or 
Tropicall way, yet have the profeſſed diſcourſers by filctce deſerted, 


diſcovered, and experimentally refuted by one Seftius a Phyſitian , as 


lonius ; by Olaus Magnus, Petcr Martyr, and divers others, who 
have deſcribed the manner of their venations in America, they gene- 


other, by which they are daily caken. 


after became Mythologicall unto the Grecks,& down by A&ſop, 
and by proceſle of tradition, ſtole into a totall yerity , which was but 
partially true,that is in 1's coveit-ſenſe and morallity, Now why they 


placed this invenion upon the Beyer , ( beſide the, Medicall and Mer- | 


antable commodity of cefforeuw-or parts conceived to. be bitten 
away) might be the ſagacitic and wiſedome of that animall, which in- 
deed from the workes it penn, and eſpecially i'ts artifice in build- 
ing is very ſtrange, and ſur 
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, Teſticulo1ums, adeo —_ ro 5 inguen, it 
I hath been propagated by. Emblems , and ſome have been ſo bad Gra. 
marians,as tobe deceived by the name, deriving Eaſtor 2 caflrando, |, 


or by expericnce rejeRed this aſſertion. Thus was it in ancient times |. 


rally omitting this way of their eſcape, and haye. delivcred feverall| 


Y 
: 
| , 


the beginning of the Perſian Monarchy, and inthe time of Cyrus, the | 
ſame is couched by Ariſtotle in his Echicks, but ſeriouſly delivered by 

AZlian, Plinie and Solinus,with the ſame we mcet with in Juvenal,who | / 
by an handſome and metricall expreſſion more welcomely engrafts it | 


Herein therefore ro. ſpeake compendiouſly , wee firſt preſume toþ | 
. | affirme, that from a tri enquiry,we cannot maintaine the evulſion or | 
| biting of any parts, and this is declareable from che beſt and moſt pro- | 


it ſtands related by Plinie; by Dioſcorides, who plainely affirmes that | . 
this tradition is falſe, by the diſcoveries of moderne Authors,who have | 
expreſly diſcourſed hereon,as Aldrovandus, Mathiolus,Geſnerus, Bel- | 


--. The originallof the conceit was probably Hieoglyphicall, which 
0ſet 
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cly not to be matched by any other, _ 
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| avoide; deception imtheories of this nature. The error therefore and 
| Alogie inth's opinion, is worſe then in thelaſt, that is not to receive 
| figures for realities, but.cxpeRa verity in Apologues, and beleeve, as 
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| be abſervedin ſuch'asare froſh;and not much dryed with age;and 
[1y, the Teſticlesproperly ſo called,are ofa lefſer magnitudeand ſeared: 
| inwardly ypon the loynes ; and therefore it. wete'not only 4 fruitleſſe 
| attempt, but impoſſible a, to eunuchate or caftrate themſelves , and 
| mighr bee an hazardous praQiſe'of Arte, ifat all attempted by 0- 


|. Nowallthis 1s confirmed from the experimentall teſtimony of five 
| ] very memorable Authors;Bellonius, Geſnerus, Amatus, Rondeletius, 


| there is hereto no derivation of the ſeminall parts,nor any paſſage from 
- . | hence, untothe veſlcls'of cjaculations , ſome perfdrations onely inthe | 


ed the drift of that diſcourſe; - - | je 
If therefore any affiime a wife man ſhould demeane himfelfe like 
the B:ver, who toeſcape with his life , contemdeth the loſle of his pe- 


preſervation of all.,. but to fit downein the enjoyment of the greater 
good, though with the detriment and hazzard of the leſſer ; wee may 


members by Mcdeito perplex the purſuic of her father; bur if he ſhall 
poſitively affirmethis:aR, and cannot beleeve the morall., unlefle hee 
alſocreditthe fable; hee'is ſurely greedy of deluſion , and will hardly 


ſcrious #fh:mations, confeſſed and ſtudied tables.  - - | | 

. Againe, if this were true, and that the Beverin chaſe make ſome di- 
yulfionot parts;as that which we call Cofforeams; yet are not theſe parts 
avelled tobe termed Tefticles or ſtones, for theſe cods or follicles are 
found in both ſexes, though ſomewhat more protuberant inthe male; 


part it ſelfe,chrough which the humor incladed doth exudate; as oy 


nicallsz that is, in'caſe of extremity , not ſtrialy to endeavour the | 


| hereby apptchend' a reall ahd uſefull truth; and in this latirude of be- | 
© | liefe , wee are content to receive the fable of Hippomanes who re- 
{ deemed his life, with che loſſe of a golden ball; and whether true ot 

talſe, werejeR nor'the tfagedyof Abſyrtus, and the diſperſion of his 


MN : 


the ls, 


and Mthiolus, who receivng the hint hereof from Rondeletius fn the 
Anatomie of two Bevers, did finde all true that had been delivered by., 
him, whoſe words are theſe in his learned book de Piſcibus 5 Fibri in 
inguinibus gemines tumares habent utringueunicam, ovi Anſerini magni- 
tudine, inter hos eft mentuls in maribus, in famink pudendum hitumeres 
teftes non ſunt ſed follicult membrani comett in quors medio finguli ſunt 
meatus © quibus exudet liquor pingurs br ceroſus quem ipſe Caſtor ſupe 1d- 
W070 ore lambit & exugit, poſtea vetut: oles corforis paries oblinu, Hos tu- 


mores tefles non t1ſ* hinc maxime colligitur, quod ab ills nulla eft ad niew- 


tnlam via neque dutits qno humor in mentul « mertum derrvetur or for as | 


emitt atur; praterea quod teſtes intus reperiuntur, eo am tumores Moſcho | | 
2 ; pa | | 
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animals in of pie ; 2 quis 1dr Hud pro emance hen which| 
mn 5 there can be notic plainer, nor more evidently diſcoverthe im- L 
4 te this appellation: that which is included in the cod or vi- | | 


| ble bagge about the groine, bring nat the Teſticle, or any ſpermati- 
| call pars;laue rarher a colleQion af lome ſuperfiuous matter deflowing 
from the hody , eſpacully the parts of nutrition as unto their proper |. 
smungorics, 3nd as it doth in Muſck and Civet cats,though ina diffe- 
reat ang} offenfive odour, proceeding partly fromi's food, that being 
eſpecially fiſk,whereof this bumor may be a garous excretion , or a|. 
raueide and glideus ſcparation. oe Hl ein . 
: Moſt ;thorefore of the Modernes before Rondeletius, and all the 
Angientsexcepting Seſtius, have miſunderſtood this part ;; as concei-| | 
ving Caferenm for the Teſticlex of the Bever, as Diofcotides, Galen, | 
| Bginera; #1ius,and others have pleaſed to name it.The Egyprians alſo 
tailed ip the ground of their Hieroglyphick , when they cxpteſſed ehie| 
puniſhment efaduleery by the Bever — himſelf of his teſticles, 
which was amongſt themthe penalty of ſuch incontinencie. Noris | 
' &'ius perhaps, too ſiriRly to be obſerved , when he preſcribeth the | 
| 01:65. of rhe Otter,or River-dog,as ſuccedaneous unto Caftoreum: bux! 
' ot incxcuſable of all is Blinie, / who having before him jn one place | | 
the experiment of Seſtivs againſt it, ſets downoin another, that the! 
Bevers of Pontus bite off their teſticles , and in the fame place affir- 
26th the like of the Hyena, —* | | 25 
|. Now thegroungof this miſtake might be the reſemblance and fi- 
| tuxtion of theſe tumors about thoſe parts , wherein we obſerve the te- 
{ ſticles.ip. other apimalls ; which notwithſtanding is no well founded 
 illation,for the teſticles are defined by their office, and notdetermined 
| by place or ſituation; they having one office inall, but different ſeats in 
many ; for beſide thatno ſerpentor fiſhes oviparous , have any ſtones 
at all;rhat neither biped tor quadruped oviparous have any extcriorly, 
or prominent in the groyne,ſome alfo that are viviparous containtheſe 
parts within,as befide this animall the Elephant, and the Hedge-hog. 
If any therefore ſhall terme theſe, teſticles, intending metaphorical- 
ly , and in no. ftzi& acception , his language is tolerable and offends 
our ears no more then the Tropicall names of plants, when we read in 
Herballs in the feverall kindes of Orchis of Dogs, Fox, and Goat. 
ſtones; butif he inſiſt thereon, and maintains propriety inthis lan- 
guage, our diſcourſe huhoverthrowne his aſſertion, nor wilt Logicke 
permit his:illationg That is, from thiogs alike, to conchudeathing the 
ſame, and from anaccidentall convenience that wa fimititudein place 
or figure, to infer aſpecificall conguuity.or ſubftamialt concurrence in 
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| be no fuch inequality obſerved; and for my'own part, upon indifferent | 
| be defined, and the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left.” 
| Fnant unco the courſe of nature; for if we ſurvey, the tot 
70 w may in their legs, or. orgars ofprog reflion; bþ par an equality of | 
i ( ength, and parity of numeration; tha ts, not's 

{or t 


other, alchough the hinder may be uncquall ump:the fore and endl | 
35 animalium; pate and viv ves quadruptdy,f, Ee © Rang 


{{ition of protieneſſe, that theoppokrne j joynts of zohborr ho Sor 
' ih the ſame plaine, and line defcending from their vel inatſers at 


 [Lobſterhathchehelyor greatclaw of one fidelongtr thenthe other, 
b by they hold or ſeize upoptheir pr Bas for inthem thel cg5and proper 
ckw 
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| beet motetolerably placed upon 


| perforinied by equall ' qheſeayherei Bi 
[une wall Fgars, the Rs becomes diſco neRory 
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"of the Bayer, 


othet, though an opinion perhaps not very ancient, is yet very ge- | 
nerall, received not only by theorifts and unexperienced belcevers, but | 
alſented unto. by moſt who have the opportungy t to behold and. hune 
them dayly z which notwithſtanding upon enquiry. Mg repugnant | 
unto the three determibators ofuth', Authority, Senſe and Reaſon: 
For firſt , Albertus 929745 Ipcaks dibiouſly , . confcfling he could not. 
confitnethe veiity hereof, bur Aldrovand afficmeth plainly, there can 


enquiry, 1 cannot diſcover this difference, alchough the regardible f fide 


Againe, ic ſeems no cafie affront unto reaſon, and generally repug- 
allfct of animals, | 


havean odde is, 
e ſupporters and movers of one ſidenot © ly anſwered by 


leps, 38 inFrops, Locuftsand Gr rs, ot bath gnto the middle, 
38 in ſome beetles, and'ſpiders, 'a$ &$%qctermineb Atiſtotle de devs | 


rightanglestheaxisof the earth ©-Iehappentqh ofcen'T confeſſe that a 
bur this is not propetly their leg/but'a part of 3 pretnfgs and whiere- 
parts of progreſſionare' Nene bac ard, andftind i in a poſition op: 
fice nfo theſe. 7 

'- Exſtly, the monſtroſity isill contihed and my Fare difad\intage; | 
the ſhottelfe being affixed unto th UF lens of otie fide, which mighthave 

wart or Diagoniall eager 
the hell legomone of qt MO tee al pr wil | 


le <cinthe vin 's in/aeravi ig io Ce Larloebad = 
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C H AP, VI. 
__ Of the Beare, 


Hata Bear brings forth her young informousand unfhapen,which | 
he faſhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion nor onlyi} 
vulgar, and common with us at vreſent bur hath been of ald delivered | - 
by ancient Writers this foundation , it was a Hieroglyphicke a- 
| mon the & iſtotle ſeems to countenance it, Solinus, Plinic 
| and ZXlian firectly afirme it, and Ovid ſmoothly delivercth ir 
_—_ Nec catulus parts quens reddigdit arſarecents 
Sed male vivs caro eft, lambende mater in artue 
Dacit & in formams qualems cupit ipſareducit. 
Which opinion notwithſtanding is not only repugnant unto the ſenſe 
of every one that ſhall with diligence enquire intoir, but the exaQ and 
deliberate zriment of three authenticke Philoſophers ; the firſt of 
Mathiolus in his Comment on Dioſcorides , whoſe words are to this 
effeR. In the wi f Anania abqut Trent,io a Beare which the Hun- 
ters cycntcrated, 1 beheld the young ons with all their parts diſting, | 
and not without ſhape many conecive,. giying more credit unto 
Ariſtotle and Plinic oe BO experience and their proper ſenſes. - Of the 
ſame aſſurance yvas Tulius Seal Scaliger in-his Exercitations, Yr ſem feta 
informes potine ej foere, 12 parere, þ ers dicyas, ques paſtes lintdu ef- | 
finges $; uid ebuls TE, fidei habendum ex hac hiſtoria 
copnoſces, In noftris lpia wenaterts feta arſamcegere, di ſet cafe. 
8 formatas int inventas eff : and laltly , Aldroyandus who 
53 the reſtimony of his owne eyes afficmeth , thar inthe cabinet of 
the Senate of Banania,there was preſerved in ag ACAD. difſeted 
attata pena apa formed, mower t, 
calop,andmn io the cours 
i 5 copens b be. 


Beſide (what few a — % men thereby ; wo} ina oy | hen 
vilifie the workes of God , imputing that untothe tongue of a beaſt, 
\whichi is the ſtrangeſt artifice inall the aQs of nature, that is the for- 

| mation 


Cy 


Bookys and Comes Errors. 


| mation of the Tnfane] inthe womb, not onl in mankind, but al vivipa- 
{rous animals whatſoever,wherin the or formative faculty,from | 
| matter appearing homogeneous , and of a fimilary ſubſtance ercReth | 
| bones, membranes, _— and arteries, and out oftheſe contriyeth e-' 


BE | which is {o far from being faſhioned by any outward 
| [nine orparvenedias a lip ofthe anvard Phinney emule 


{ cauſt aceds conceivethere hae beenſtrange operations 

| cobchold itwerea ſpectacle almoſt worth ones beiog, a fight qt 

| all, except that man had been crented firſt , andimight have ſcen the 
| ſhew of five dayesaſter. 


- | Rllreceiveth the name of a natural od Jcgitimate bicths 


in; 


l-. 


figure,aceording tothe law of its ſpecies, 


very partin.oumber, place and 
, tharouce 


other whatſoever; and therefore, wire we Phſmavern ants 


| by any" 
[19> are te it originally reſpeed — of man, -yetis i 


| plyableuntothat of other animalls þ nnd oe 
F 4408) fiwple materialls, returnewith d ofparts, andthe 
| breath of life z he that ſhall conſider theſe akeratiqns without, 


within, which 


1 Mov tho opiramties both unto fenſecndelan aback! 
probably been occaſioned from ſome {light ground ineither; chus in 
the cub comes forth involved inthe Chojion,athick andxough, 


nthecie the formation, and which the Darg doth ater, 


bite, and teareaſunder., the beholder at firſt {fight conceivesit a rude 
and ioformous lumpe of fleſh , ary ene train ry 


. [wouthing of the Dam; whichaddath thereunto, but onely 
earl magyar yl ; nd fakes away that ya! which conceded the 
' | picce before;| and thus have ſome endeavoured to enforce the ſame | 


trom trom reaſon; Lo is, the ſmall and ſlender time of the Bearts 


- Tor with heryoung, which laſting burfew dayes (a month ſome 
| ys excluſion becomes precipitous; andthe young ones: conſe- |. 
quently informous 3 according to'that of Solinus,. Trdpinine dies nge- 

[ram Re it, whe evenit wi pr evipiturafecundites informes creat par-| 


mes | but thi owl overthrow thegenerall method of nanxe, inthe! 
dent, but.proportionall untotheexcluſion,and ifthe period at thebirth 


' be ſhort;thegame morn 9 be as ſudden Shammax] 1 


Of Y weary wry ma 
TD athoanchaGats Kurtbis however inferxeth no inform 
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we fhrme. 2. total info , it capnotagmitſo forward 

an Abortment for that uppoſeth conformation, and ſo x ll 
this conſtant.and interided on of mares flip,ani995 07 cffluixianthat 
$a» exclufen before conformation, before: the birth -canhoare-the 
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works of generation, for thereinthe.conformation is not bnly antece- | 
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Of the Baſiltch, > ny 


| MY opinions are paſſant concerning the Bafiliske or little king | 
LYL of Serpents, commodly called the Cockattice, ſomeaffirming, | : 
others deriying, moſt doubting therelations made hereof; what there-| 
.|fore in'thefeincertaitities we may mote ſurely determine, that ſuch an} 
animall theres , if we'evadenot the teſtimony of Scripture'; and-hu- | 
mane Writets,we caniiot ſafely deny : So is it faid Pſa). g1. Super «ſþi- | 
dem & Baſiliſcum ambalabs, wherein the vulgar Tranflarionretaineth || 
the wordof che Septuapgint, uſing in other places the Latine expreſſion |. 
Regulus, 25 Proverb.23. "Mordebit ut colnber ," & ficut Regwine venena |- 
' | <:ffundet, and Jeremy 8. Ecce ego mittant vobhs ſerpentes Regwules, &c. || 
Thatis,/as ours tranflare ir , Behold Twill ſend Serpents, Cockatricesa- | 
mong you which will not be charmed, and they ſhall bite you; and | 
as for humane Authors, or ſuch as have diſcourſed of animals, orpoy- | 
ſons, it 1$tobe found almoſt in all, as Dioſcorides; Galen, Pliny, Soli- ! 
nus, Mliang Ativs, Avicen, Ardoynus, Crevinus, and many more; In| 
Ariſtotle I confefſe we finde no mention, but Scaliger in his Comment | 
and-:cnumeration of Serpents, hath made ſupply , and inhis Exercits- |' 
tions delivereth thataBafllisk was found in Rome; in the dayes of Leo| 
|the fourth, and thelike js reported by*Sigonius; 'and fome are'ſo farre] 
| from denying one, thacthey-havemade ſeveral} kitidsthereof; for fuch| | 
is the Caroblepas of Pliny,” conceived by ſome, and' the Dryimis'of | | 
But although we deny not the exiſtence of the Baſilisk, yet whether | 
| we do not:commonly miſtake inthe conception hereof, and call that a | 
| Bafilisk which isnoneatall; is futcly ro be queſtioned ; for cenainely | 
that which fromthe'conceir of itygenexation we vulgatly'eatl a Cort: | | 
atrice, and:wherein'(batunder-# different name') 'we intend i formall | 
Identity.and adequate conception with the Baſſlisk, is nor the Bafilisk | 
ofthe Ancients, whereof ſuch wonders arc delivered, For'thisof ours] 
is generally defcribed'withlegs, wings, 2 ſerpertineandwitiding taile, | 
anda crift orcombefomewhar like a Cock y/butthe Bafilizk cof elder 
thhes was a-properkitide of Serpent,” notabove three'palineslong,' as | | 
/ſome account, and-differenced from other Serpitits by advancing his | | 
| head; and ſome whire:markegor' coronary ſpotsvpon the'ctowne.,- a5 | | 
|\Ulauthentick Writers have delivered, © i 77 7 5 edged fy nh 
[+  Nor:s\this Cockatrice onely-onlike the Baſiliske , burvFnoreall | 
| ingature; and rather at Hierwglyphicall fancy;-to-exprefſe their | 
{di intentions, ſet forth-in different faſhions;> ſometimes wittrthe'| | 
head of a man, ſometimes with the head of an Hawke, as Pierius hath || - 
| delivered , and as with addition of legs the. Heralds and Painters||- 
| | ſtil 
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| | cial impaſture, whereof belides others, ew 
i. Bofbliſei form am mentiti ſunt valgo Gallinaces fimilew, & pedibus biuis, | 


OMe OY OO 


iaventjon, bu is now become a manuall contxivance of Art , and atti- | 
hath taken notice: 


ng | neque enim abſimiles ſant ceteris ſerpemtibus, niſi maculs quaſs in vertice| 


candidl., unde ili nomen Reginms, that's, mencommonly counterfeit the | 
forme of a. Baſiliszk , with another like a Cock, and with two feet, 


[: : whereasthey differ not from other Sorpents, but in a white ſpeck upon 
|W [their crowne, now although in ſome manner it might be counterfeited 
{ in Iddian Cocks, and flying Serpents, yet is it commonly contrived 


| : out ofthe skins of Thormebacks, Seaites or Maids, as Aldrovand hath | 
2 | I | obſerved, and alſo graphically deſcribed in'his excellent booke of | 


| | Thar this ycncnation ſhooteth from theeye, and that this way a| 


BM [Bafilisk may Eempoyfon, although thus much be not agreed upon by 
BY [Authors, ſome imputiog it unto the breath, others unto the bite, iris | 
BY | [norathing impoſfiblesfor eyes receive offcnfiveimpreffions, from their 
| |objecs., and may have influences deſtruQive tocach other; for the} 
ile; |-  - | viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenfes immaterally , bur ftrea- 


| Þ |rayerofthicireyes carrying forth the ſubcilelt portion of their poyſon, | 
| | which received bythecye of man, or beaſt, infeRerh firſt the brame, 
. |ndisfromthence communicated unto the heart, - © ps 


o 


']theſame colours; thus ſore eyes affetthoſe- which are found, and 
' | themſelves alſo by refleRion, as will happen to an inflamed eyethat 


ming in corporall rayes,. do carry with them the qualitiesof the objeR 
from whence they flow, and the medium chrough which they paſſe: | 
Thus through a greene or red glaſſe all things wee behold appeare of | 


beholds ie ſelfe long'in a glaſſe; thus is faſcination made out, and thus | 
alſo it is not impoſſible , what is affirmed of this animall , the vifible 
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' jc intotthe eye; and not by ſending any;qut's' for hereby althoigh he 


| Simplic'ys, wich moſt of the 


then his humanity, beheld Chriſt firſt inthe fleſh, and ſo he was de- 


effes of his poyſon, ſin, death, and hell. 
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will this ſubſtance be unfruitfull, as wanting one ptincipleof generati- |! 
on, and a commixture of the ſeed of both ſexes, which is required-un- |; | 
to pioduRtion,, as'may be obſerved inthe egges-of hens not trodden, || 
and as we have madetriall in fome which are termed Colsegees ;/ It'|; 
is not indeed impoſſible that from the ſperme of a Cock, Hen,or other}; 


animall being once in putreſcence, either from. ipcubation;; or other- 


wiſc, ſome generation may enſue , net univocall and of the ſameſpe- |. 
-cies, but ſome imperfeR or monſtrous produRion; even as inthe body ||: 
of man from putred humours, and peculiar wayes of corruption, thete |: 
have ſucceeded ſtrange and unſeconded ſhapes of wormes;whereof we |! © 
have beheld ſome our (elves, and reade of others in medicall obferya- |: - 
tions : and ſo may ſtrange and 'venemous - Serpents be ſeverall wayes | 

ered ; butthat this generation ſhould be regular, and alway | 
produce a Bafilisk, is beyond our affirmation,and we have good reaſon |; 


todoubt. peacl | 


Againe, it is unreaſonable to aſcribe the equivocacy of this forme |, 
ne that diverſifies the produ-j 


unto the hatching of a Toade, or-imagi 


Book 3. |! 
©"  Burlaſtly, thar this deſtruRion: ſhould be the effeR ofthe firſt be: | 

| bolder, or depend upon priority of alpe&tion, is point not eaſily tobe| | 

i pranted;, and very hardly'to be made out upon the principles of 'Ari: |. 
[| tothe, Albazen, Vitella, and others 4 who.held that fight, is made by 
Reception, ind ot. by Excramiflion ,, by recetvi the rayes.of the.obs 2 


| behold a man firſt, .the Bafilisk ſhould rather bedeſtroyed ,- in regard | | 
he firſt receiveth the rayes of his Antipathy and yenemous 'emiſhons | | 
| which objectively move his ſenſe; but how powerfull ſoever his owne | 
| poyſon be, it invadeth not the ſence of man, in! regard 'he_beholdeth |. 
' him not :. and rherefore this conceit was probably firſt begot. by ſuch | 
a5 held the cantrary opinion of fight by extramiſſion, as did Pythago- | 
i ras, Plato, Empedocles , cy prev, Galen, Macrobius , Proclus; | * 

ncients, and is the poſtulateof Euclide | 
!1n vs Opticks: and of this opinion-might they be, who fromthis An- | | 
tipathy of the Baſilisk and man,expreſled firſt the eamity ot Chriſt and | ' 
 Sathan,and cheir mutuall deſtruction thereby 3, when Satan being elder | 


| ſtroyed by che Serpent, but Eider then Sathan in his Divinity , and ſo | | 
| beholding him firſt he deſtroyed the old Baſilisk, and overcame the | 


As for the generation of the Baſilisk ,  that-it proceedeth from a þ . 
Cocks egge hatched under a Toador Serpent, it is/a conceitas mon-;| | 
ftrous as the brood it ſelfe': for if wee ſhould grant chat Cocks grow- |. 
ing old, and unable for emiflion, amafle within themſelyes ſome femi-/+ 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of an egge. yet 4 
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Rion z for Incubation alters not the ſpecies,- nor if wee obferve it ſo] | 
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| the eggs of Ducks or Parttidges hatched under a Hen, there being re- 
uired unto their excluſion, onely a gentle and continned heate,, and 
t not particular or confined ugto the ſpecies or parent ; ſo have I 
kriowne the ſeed of filke-wormes hatched on the bodies of women, 
and {o Pliny reports that Livia the wife of Auguſtus hatched an | 
| in her boſome z nor is onely an animall heate required hereto, butan 
| onal and:artificiall warmth = _ for as. Diodorus delive- 
= the Egyptians were wont to Hatch their epes in ovens, and m 
an s confirme that praQiſe uocothin day : and rehiliyre 
generation: of the Bafilisk, ſeemes like that of Caſtor and Helena, 
he that can credit the one, may eaſily beleeve the other ; that is, that 


1 theſe two were hatched out of the egge, which Jupiter in the for: 


of a Swan,begat on his Miſtris Leda. DN 
The occaſion ofthis conceit might be an gy ian tradition cof- 
| cerning the bird Ibis, which after became transferred unto Cocks; for 
an old opinion it was of that Nation , that the Ibis feeding upon Ser- 
|. | pents;, that yenemous food ſo inquinated their ovall conceptions, or 
M | <ceges within their bodies, that they ſometimes came forth in Serpen- 
4 [tine ſhapes, and therefore they alwayes brake their exges , nor would 
they endurethe bird'to fit upon them ; but how caueleſle their feare 
_ was herein, the daily Incubation of Ducks, Peahens, and many other 
teſtifie, and the Storke might have informed them , which bird they 


. 


| | - | honoured and cheriſhed, to deſtroy their Serpents. 


That which much: promoted it , was a miſapprehenſion'in holy 
Scripture upon the Latine Tranſlation in Efay 51. 0ve eſpidum repe- 
runt, ty telas Arantaramtexuerun, qui comedent de ovis edruns mnorictur, 


ing, beſide che generation of Serpents from egges there can be nothing 
concluded;but what kind of ſerpents arc meat notcaſie to be determi- 


enins colubri egredietur Regulus, or ſemen cjut ab 2 | 
ours ſomewhat favourably rendreth , our of the Serpents Root ſhall | 
come forth a Cockatrice, and his fruit ſhall bea fierie flying Serpent : 
| ButTremellius, 2 radice Serpentic prodit Hamorrhows, & fruttus illins 
| Preſtervolans, wherein the words are different , but the ſenſe is till 

the ſame; for therein are figuratively intended Vzziah and Ezechias, | 
for though the Philiſtines had eſcaped the Minor Serpent Vzziah, yer | 
from his ſtock, a fiercer Snake ſhould ariſe , that would more terribly 


Ne Lateris Philiſt as quoniam diminuta ef virga percuſſors tui, de radice 
Den volucrem,which 


| &-.qued confotums eft,crumpet in Regulums , from whence notwithſtand- 


| much as concurres either to the ſex or colour, as evidently appeares in 


z 


| 


| W | ned,for travſlatios arevery different: Tremellius rendringthe Aſp Hz- | 

' W. | morrhous, 8& theRegulus or Bafilisk a Viper, & out tranſlation for the 
 [ W | Aſpe,ſets downa Cockatrice inthe text,and an Adder inthe margins. |. 
= | Anotherplace of Eſay doth alſo ſeeme to countenanceic, chap. 14, 


ſting them, and that was Ezcchias. 
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| 1h1m1, quem pris contemplatur adimere , 10 1s it made gut what is deli-; 
vered by Theqcritus, and after him by Virgil ——Fox qu0q;Marim| 
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| GUich a Story as the Bafilisk is that of che Wolfe congerni T ori 


- tie of viſio), that a man becomes hoatſe or dumb, if a Wolte hav 
che advantage firſt to cyc him, and this is in plaine Janguage affirmed 
by Plinie : [# talia ut credityr, Luporam v:ſin oft naxius, vecemque ho-|- 


b; 


| 2 <IF . 1am fugi ipſa,Lupi Marim videre prioves.,| 
And thus is the proverbeto be underitood, when during the diſcourſe) 
the partic or ſubjceR intervencth, and there enfucth a Griden filence, ie 
is uſually ſaid , Zupms ef in fabuls : which conccit being already con- 
victed,not only by Scaliger, Riolanus and others, but Filly confuca- 
ble almoſt every wherc out of England, we ſhall not further refute. 
The ground or occafional original hereof was probably the amaze- | 
ment and ſudden filence, the unexpected appearance of wolves do of- | 
ter) put upon travellers; not by a ſuppoſed vapour, or venemous ema- 


nation, bur a vehement fear which naturally produceth obmuteſcence, | 
and ſometimes irrccoverable filence : thus. birds are filent in pre- 
ſence of an hawk, and Plinie ſaith that dogs are mute in the ſhadow of 
an Hyzaa; but thus could not the ſpirits of. worthy Martyrs be filen- 
ced, who being expoſcd not onely unto the cycs., but. the mecrcilefle 


| another, and ſuddenly appearing ſtopped-the mouth of his Corrivall ; 


teeth of Wolves,gave lowd cxpreſſions of. their faith ,; and their holy | 
clamours were heard as high as heaven. .., "3 
' That which cauch promoted it befide the common proverb, was an | 
expreſſion in Theocricus, a very ancient Poct..;, 93iſtn avmr 5445, Efere | | 
2on poterss vocem , Lycus eft tib: viſis 5 which, Lycus was Rivall unco F. 


now Lycus ſignifying alſo a Wolf, occafioned thus apprehenſion; men | 
eaking that appellatively , which was to be, underſtood properly , and |. 
tranſlating the genuine acception; which is a fallacy of Aquivocation, | 
and in ſome opinions begat the like conceit concerning Romulus and 
Remus,that they were foſtered by a Wolfe, the name of che nurſe be- 
ing Zup4; and founded the fable of Epropa,and her carryage over Sea 
by a Bull, becauſe the Ship or Pilots name was Taurus ; and thus haye 
ſome been ſtartled at the proverb Bos ix ling«3,confuledly apprehend- | 
ing how a man ſhould be ſaid to have an Oxc in his tongue,thae would 
not ſpeake his minde; which was no more then that a piece of money 
had falenced him: for by the Oxe was onely implyed a piece of coine 
ſtamped with that figure , firſt currant with the Athenians ,'and acer | 
among the Romances. | 
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| whence Anmiquity hath raiſed proverbiall expreſſions, andthereall 


| | others. Fromall the reſt we ſhall fingle out the Deere , upon concel- 


| |[1av, weque enim ant geſtatio aut incrementum hinnuleram ejuſmodt ſunt, 


| 2 - [theother; Forof animalls viviparous ſuch as live long, goc long with 


 - [liveth unto fifty, gocrh with young no lefſe then ten moneths, and cca- 


5 yeares za 


_ _ |] an hundred, nor in any proportionaltallowance wnch more then thir- 
_ [ty.s having aheady pafled: 


© *| ronally ſer out by nature incyery kinde, and naturally proceading ad- 


| moderate ſalacity, and almoſt unparalleld excefle of venetie, which 


and ('ommon' Errors, 


| 22 PIE Cunr, IX. 
har commonopinion concerningthe long life of Animals, is very | 
4 ancient,cipecially of Crowes, Chavghes and Deerezin moderate 


accounts excecding the age of man, in ſomethe dayes of Neſtor, and | 
in others ſurmounting the yeares of Artephius, or Methuſelah;- from 


% 
a 


conception of their duration, hath been the hyperbolicall expreſſion 'of 


fion'a long lived Animal, and in longzviry by many conceived to.at- 
raine unto hundreds; wherein permitting every man his owne beliefe, 
weſhall our ſclves crave libertie to doubr.aud our reaſons arc theſe cn- 


"The firſt is that of Ariſtole,drawne from the increment and geſtati- 
on of this animal], that is, it's ſudden arrivance unto growth and matu- 
ritie, and the ſmall rime of it's remainder inthe wombe ;; his words in 
the tranſlation of Scaliger, are theſe';' Deejmowite longitude fabulan- 


at preftent argumentum longavi animals, that is, fables. are raiſcd con- 
cerning the vivaſſity of Deere; for neither are their geſtation or incre- 
ment, ſuch as may afford an argument of long life; and:theſe ſaithSca. 
liger, are good mediums conjunRively taken, thatis , notonewichout 


, and atraine but ſlowly to their maturitie-and: ſtature; ſo the | 
Horſethat liveth aboutthirty, arriveth unto his ſtature about ſix years, 
and remaineth above nine moneths in the wombe ; ſorthe Camell that 


ſerh notto grow beforc'ſeavenzand ſo the Elephant that liverthan hun- 
dred;bearethii's young aboye ayeare ,' and arriveth unto perfeRion- at 
twenty; on the contrary, the-Sheep and Goat:,.which live butcight or 
ten yeares, goe but five moneths, and attaine to theirperfeRion. attwo | 

| "Ihe like is obſervable in Cats, Hares, and Conies -and ſo 
the Dcere that endureth the wombebur eight moneths, and is icom- | 
pleat at ſix yeares, fromthe courſe of nature, wee cannat expettito live 


fleditwo generall motions obſervable inall ani- 
matjons; that is, it's beginning and cncreaſe, and having hit two more | 
torurine thorew,, that is, it's ſtate and declination, rgaan's x5. 


mit of inference from each other. on 
.:* The other ground that brings it's Jong life intoſuſpirion, istheim- 


m—— 
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—— 


-| every September may be obſerved in this Animall, and is ſuppoſed to 


| all, and this is.true not onely in Eunuches by nature, but ſpadoes by 


therein a tranſmiſſions made.materially from ſome parts, and Ideally | 


| they appear, the journey.unto death cannot be long. Now the age of 
a Deere (as Ariſtotle long agoc obſerved) is beſt conjectured , by che 


atall. Theſame may be alſo colleed fromthe loſle of their Teeth, 
| theſeare infallible markes of age , and when they appeare, wee muſt 


ſhorten thelives of Cockes, Partridges, and Sparrowes ; certainely a 
confeſſed and undeniable enemie umo Jongzuitie , and that not onely | 
as a figne in the complexionall deſire, and impetuoſitie, but alſo as a. 
cauſe in the frequent aQ,or iterated performance thereof; For though 
we conſent not with that Philoſopher, who thinks a ſpermaticall emil- 
fion unto the waight of one dragme, is zquivalent unto the effuſion of : 
fixtie ounces of blood, yet conſidering the reſolution and languor en- 
ſuing that a& in ſome, the cxtcnuation and marcour in others, and the 
viſible acceleration it maketh of age in moſt, wee cannot but thinke it 
much abridgeth our dayes:. although we alſo concede that this exclu- 
fion is naturall , that nature ir ſelfe will finde a way hereto without ej- 
ther aRorobjeR ; Andalthough it be placed among the fixe non- na- 
turals, thats, ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive, nor meetly de- 
ſtruQive, doe preſerve or deſtroy according unto circumſtance z yet | 
do we ſeifibly obſerve an impotencie or totall privation thereof, ,pro- 
longeth life , and they live longeſt incvery kinde that exercile it notat 


Art ; For caſtrated animals in every ſpecics arc longer lived then they 
which retaine their virilities : For the generation. of badies is not et- 
tetedas ſome conceive; of ſoules; that is, by Irradiation , or anſwera- 
bly unto'the propagation of light, without its proper diminution, but 


from everyone; and the propagation of one , is 1n a ſtri& acceprion, 
{ome minoration of another ; and therefore alſo that axiome in Philo- | 
ſophy, that the generation of one thing , is the corruption of another, 
although irbe ſubſtatitially true concerning the forme and matter , js 
alfo diſpoſitively verified in the efficient or producer. 

As for more ſenſible arguments,and ſuch as relate unto experiment, 
from theſe we have alſo reaſon to doubt its age , and preſumed vivaci- 
ty; for where long life-is natural], the markes of age are'late, and when 


view or the hornes and teeth; from the hornes there is a particular and 
2nnuall-account unto fix yeares, they ariſing ficſt plaine, and fo ſucceſ- 
fively-branching , after which the judgement of their yeares by parti- 
cular markes becomes uncertaine; but when they grow old,they grow 
lefle branched, and firſt doe loſe their 4pwmes, 'or propugnacele; that is; 
their brow Antlers,or loweſt furcations next the head, which Ariſtotle 
faith the young ones uſe in fight, and the old as needles have them not 


whereof in old age they have few or none before-in either jaw. Now 


confefle a declination, which notwithſtanding ( as men informe us in | 
| England) | 


| [Book3- «4nd Common Errors. 
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England where obſervations ry well be made, will happen between 
rwwenty and thirty : As forthe bone or rather induration of theroots of | 
the arterial veyn,andgreat artery,which is thought to be found only in 
| the heart of an old Deere, and therefote becomes mare precious in its 
rarity , its ofren found in Deere, much under thirty, and wee have 
knowvpeſome affirme chey have found it in one of halfe'that age ; and. 
therefore in thatacconnrof Plinie of 3 Deere with a collar'about his | 
| necke, put on by Alexander the Grear, and takenalive a hundred yeais 
| after, with other relations of this nature we much ſuſpeR impoſture or | 
| miſtake3 and if we grant their verity, they are but ſingle relations,and 
very rare contingencies in individualls, not affording a regular didu- 
Rion upon the ſpecies: For though Ullyfles his Dog lived unto twen- 
ty two, andthe Athenian Mule unto fourfcore , we doenot meaſure 
cir daycs' by thoſe yeares, oruſually ſay, they live thus long, nor can 
* [the three hundred yoars of :John of times, 'or Neſtor, overthrowthe | 
afſertion of 'Moſes ; or zfford areaſonable encouragement beyond his 
ſeptyagenary determination: ' |: | | 
The ground and quthority of this conceit was firſt Hieroplyphicall,, 
the Egyptians exprefling longzvitie by this animall, - but upon what 
uncertinities; and:alſo.convincible falfities they often ereRed ſuch , 
| emblems we have clſewhere delivered 5 andif that were true which 
[Ariſtotle delivers of his time, and Plinie-was not afraid to take up long 
aſter, the Xgyprianycould make but weake obſervations herein z for 
- [though it be ſaid chat. Ancas feafted his followers with Veniſon, yet 
Ariſtotle affirms that neither Deer nor Boar were to be found in Afri- 
cz; and how far they miſcounted the lives and duration of Animals, 'is 
evident from their conccit of the Crow, ' which they preſume to live - 
five hundred yeares , and from the lives of Hawkes which (as X&lian 
prog ) che Egyptians doe reckon no'lefle then at feven hun- 
red. | | 
'Theſecond which led the conceit unto the Grecians, and probably 
deſcended from the Xgyptians, -was Poeticall, and that was a paſſage | 
of Hcſiod, thus rendred by Auſonias, | 
{| © -Ter binosdecieſy, novem ſuper exit in annes | 
Tuſtaſencſ centuws ques imples vite virerum - 
" Hos novies ſuper at vivenao garrulacormix | 
Et quater egreditur corwicis ſecula ceruus 
. ' Alipedem cervnm ter vincht coruns. —— 
' To ninty (ix the life of manaſcendeth, 
Nine times as long that of the Choughextendeth, 
Fouretimes beyond, the life of Deere dothpoe, __ 
= And thtice is that ſurpaſſed by the Crow. 'So that accot-| 
| ding to this acconnt, allowing ninety fix for the age of man, the life-of 
a Deere amounts unto three thouſand, foure hundred, fifty"{ix; A cot | 
ceit 
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nine not taken ſtrialy , bur for many yeares : In other- opinions the 
the remarkable meaſure of time. and within the compaſle whereof we 
receive our perfection in the wombe. So that by this conſtruRtion,the 


ro in his Diſcourſe of the Crow, Aldrovandus alſo inclineth :- others 


rence cornicl nevem noſtr as attribuit atates quedraplums ejus cerus, id iri-/ 


ceit ſo hard to be made our, that many have deſerted the common and | 
literall conſtruction. - So Theon in Aratus would have the number of | 


notableto make it out, have rejeRed the whole account, as may bee | 
obſerved from the words of Plinic ; Heſiodus. qui primme aliquid de | 
longevitate vite prodidit , fabuloſe (reor) multa'de hominum evo refe- | 


plicatum coruis , & reliqua fabuleſins de Phenice & nymphis ; and this | 


how ſlender ſoever, was probably the ſtrongeſt ground Antiquity had | 


—Longe & cervina ſenetins. 


malls , yet hath it that part inthe guts as is diſcoverable by tafte -and 
colour : and therefore Plinie doth well corre himſclfe, when having 


\|Boars, Camells, Dolphins, have nogall z concerning Horſes , what 
\notthem without it , whatgall the Camell hath, Ariſtotle declareth, 


butint eliver, even as it is ſeated in man. 


by thirty ſix or forty , for thereby it will exceed all other cornigerous 
po animalls, 


for this Jongzvity of Animalls, that made Theophraſtus expoſtulate ! 
with Nature concerning the long life of Crows, that begat that Epi: | 
| |thite of Deer mopavipores, in Oppianus , and that expreſſion of Juycaal | | 


- Thethird ground was Philoſophicall and founded upon a probable | 
reaſon in nature, and that is the deteR of a Gall, which part(intheopi- | - 
nion of Ariſtotle and Plinic) this animall wanted, and was conceiveda| - 
cauſe and reaſon of their long life ,- according (ſay they) asit happe- | 
neth unto ſome few men, who have not this partar all; but this oath | 
on is firſt defeRive in the verity. concerning the animall alleadged : for | 
though it be true, a Deere hath no gall 1n the liver like many other ani- | | 


affirmed before, it had'no gall, he afterward ſaith, ſome hold it to bee |- 
intheguts, and that for their bitterneſſe, dogs will retuſe to cat them, |/ 
| [Iris alfo deficient inthe verity of the Induction or connumeration of | 

other annimalls conjoyned herewith, as havingalſo.no gall , that is, as | 
Plinie accounteth, Zqui, Muli,cc. Hories, Mules, Aﬀes, Deer, Goars, | | 


[truth there is herein we have declared before , as for Goats, wee finde | 
that Hogs alſo have it, we can affirm,and that not in any obſcure place, | 
That therefore the Deere is no ſhort lived animall, we will acknow- | 


|ledge, that comparatively, and in ſome ſenſe long lived wee will con- | 
cedez and thus muchwe ſball grant if we commonly account its.daycs 


+ 
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compute ſo farre exceeded truth , thatthey have thought it more pro- | 
bable to take the word Genea, that is a generationconfiſting of many | . 
yeares, but for one yeare, or a fingle revolution of the Sunne, which is | 


yeares of a Dcere ſhould be but thirty fix , as is diſcourſed at large in | 
that Tra of Plutarch;concerning the ceſſation of Oracles,and wheres | . 
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_ | © Concerning the Deere' there alſo paſſeth another opinioh, that the 


| firannually rotteth away, and{ticceffively reneweth againe. Now the 


' {being often beſet with flyes, it is conceived to rot, and at laſt to fall} 


BY {Regeneration , much leffe will they receive an integrall reſtauration, 
BM { which being organicall and inftrumentall members,confiſt of many of 
\thoſe. Now this part, oranimall of Plato, containeth not only ſangui- 
- [neous and reparable particles , but is made up of veynes, nerves, arte- 
Iries, and in ſome animalls of bones , whoſe reparation is beyond its 


ſelves, we might abate the Art of Talizcotius , and the new inarching 
|of noſes ; and therefore the phanſies of Poets have been ſo modeſt, as | 
B 8 jnotto {ct downe ſuch renovations , even from the powers of their dic 
BY  jiyes;for the mutilated ſhoulder of Pelops was pieced out with Ivory, 


| [and thatthe limbs 
- |£ſculapius, is the ut oſt aſſertion of Poetry. 


| \ aw a Kingfiſher hanged by the bill, ſheweth in what quarter the 


&) ; 


A. 


and Common Errors. 


4 


3nimalls . -burthat it attaineth unto hundreds, or the years delivered 
by Authors, ſince we have noauthentick experiencefor it, fince wee 


weeknow no ground ro 


| males thereof doe yearly loſe their pizzell; for men obſerving the de- 
<idence of their hornes , doefall upon the like conceit of this part that 


{ground hereof, was ſurely the obſervation of this part in Deere after 
\immoderate venery, and about theend of their Rute, which ſometimes 
[becomes ſo relaxed and pendulovs it cannot be quite retracted ;' and 


from the body ; - but herein experience will contradi& us : for thoſe 
| Deere which either dye-or are killed at that time, or any other , are al- 
waycs found to have that partentire;- and reaſfori alſo will corre us, 
{for ſpermaticall parts , or ſuch as are framed fromthe ſeminall prin-. 
| ciples of prrents, although homogeneous or fimilary, will not admita 


[owne fertility, and a fruit not to be expected from the fraQifying part 
itfelfe , which faculty were it communicated unto animalls , whoſe 
originalls are double,as well as unto plants, whoſe ſced is withinthem- 


Hyppolitus were ſet together, not regenerated by | 


CuiP. Fo 
Of the King fiſher. 


wind is, by an occult and ſecret propriety , converting the breaſt 
to that point of the Horizon from whence the wind doth blow, is are- 
ceived opinion,and very ſtrange; introducing naturall Weathercocks, 
and extending magneticall conditions as far asanimall natures: A con- 


| Fhave reaſonand commonexverience againſt it ,. fince the grounds are| 
- | falſe and fabulous which doe eftabliſhit, 


ceit ſupported chiefly by preſent praRice , yet not made out by reaſon | 


or experience. = 
We” For 


Samet. 
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Commonly 


| miſtaken for 
Halton, 


diſanimated , ſhould be ſo affeRted with every wind, asto carry a con-| | 
formablerceſpeR and conſtant habitude thereto : For although in ſun-| | 
dry animalls, we deny not a kinde of naturall Aftrologie,or innate pre-| 
ſention both of wind and weather z yetthat proceeding from ſenſe re-| 
ceiving impreſſions from the firſt mutationof the ayre, they cannot in| 
reaſon retaine that apprehenſion after death, as being affeRions which| | 


depend on life, and depart upon gay apr” 0 therefore with more] : 


favourable reaſon may we draw the ſame eftet, or ſympathic upon! 


the Hedgehog, whoſe preſentionof winds is ſo cxaR, that it ſtoppeth| 
the north or ſoutherne hole of its neſt, according to prenotion of theſe] 
{ winds enſuing, which ſome men unexpeRedly oblerving, have beene] 
able to make prediRions which way the wind-would turne., and have} 
been eſteemed hereby wiſe men in point of weather. Now this pto-| 
ceeding from ſenſe in the creature alive,it were not reaſonable to hang | 


up an Hedgehog dead , and to expeR a conformable motion unto ay 


living converſion : and though'in ſundry plants their yertues doe live} | 
| after death , and we know that Scammonie, Rhubarbe,and Senna will j 
purge without any vitall afliftance; yet in animals or ſcnſible creatures, |? 
many a&ions are mixt, and depend upon their living forme, as well as}. 
that.of miſtion, and though they wholly ſeeme to retaine unto the bo-] 
dy depart upon diſunion : Thus Glowewormes alive, projeRa luſtre}? 
inthe darke , which fulgour notwithftanding ceaſcth after death, and}? 
thus the Torpedo which being alive ſtupifies at adiſtance, applicd af-] 
| terdeath, produceth no ſuch effteR, which had they retained, 1n places| 
where they abound, they might have ſupplycd Opium, and ſerved as| 


frontalls in Phrenfies. 


As for experiment we cannot make it out by any we have attempted, | 
for if a fangle Kingfiſher be hanged up with untwiſted filke in an open} 
roome , and where the ayre is free, 1t obſerves not a conſtant reſpe|- 
unto the mouth of the wind , but variouſly converting doth ſcldome} : 
breaſt je right; if two be ſuſpended in the ſame roome, they will not | 
regularly conforme their breaſts , but oft-times refpeR the oppoſite} 
points of heaven ; and if we conceive that for the exaR exploration | | 
they ſhould be ſuſpended where theayre is quiet and unmoved, that | 
Clear of impediments,they may more ftrecly convert upon their naturall | 
yerticity, we have alſo miade this way of inquifition in fuſpending | ! 
them in large and capacious glaſſes cloſely ſtopped; wherein neverthe- |' 
leſle we obſerved a caſual ſtation,and that they reſted irregularly upon | 


converſion , whereſoever they teſted remaining inconverted, and 
poſſeſſing one point of the Compiaſſe , whilſt the wind perhaps hath 
paſſed the two and thirty, Me | 


The ground of this popular praRtice might be the common opinion | 
the true | concerning the vertue prognoſticke of theic birds, the ITT | 
h they | - 
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For unto reaſon it ſeemeth very repugnant, that a carcaſſe or bod) 
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nl W © | ticular prenotion they chuſe to fit at this time ;'or whether) ir: be thus 
veth W. | contrived by:concurrence of cauſes, and the providence of Nature, ſc- 
| W | curing every-ſpecics intheir producion, is nor yet determined.” Surely 

3B {| many things fall out by the Dcſigne of the generall motor-and wn- || 
| W | dreamt of contrivance of Nature,' which are not imputable'\unto the 
l By -— ot knowledge of the particular AQor. '$o though che ſemi- 
 »['nallity of Ivy be almoſt in every earth, yer that it ariſeth and;groweth 

-- | not, but where it may be. ſupported, we canhot aſcribe unto che diſtin- | 


| | MW | Crocodils of Azypr, ſo aptly lay their eggs 5*that the natives thereby 


of | . "Y {the Dcvill himſelte upon demand could make no cleere prediQion z | 
EK | and ſo arcthere likewiſe many things in Niture,, which are the: fore- 


{ W | cauſality or prenotion, but are ſecretly ordered. by! the providence of 
ed,| MW | cauſes, and concurrence of attons collaterall to their fignations. 


| b | Y Ba there are Griffons in Nature, that is a mixtand dubious ani- 


| * | ofa Lion, withereRed cares, foure feet, and a long taile;many affirme, 
| and moſt I perceive deny tor; the fame is averred by Zlian, Solinus, 
"| | Mcla, and Herodotus, countenanced by the name ſometimes found in 


_ «id Common Errors, 
they have-anto the-winds, and they unto them againe, moreeſpecially 


neſt , which floatethupon the Sea, and by the roughneſle of winds 
might otherwiſe be overwhelmed y but howfarre hereby tomagnific 
their predition we have no certaine rule, for whether our of any par: 


ion of the ſeed , or conceive any ſcience therein-which ſuſpends and 
conditionates its eruption.” So if, as Pliny and-Plutarch report, the 


arcable toknow how-high the floud will attaine; yet is it hard to rhake 


remarkable in-the time of cheir- nidularion; and bringing forth ther | 
young ; forat thattime which happeneth about the brumall Solſtice. | 
jt hath becne obſerved 'evenuntoaproverbe, thatthe Sex'is calme,and | . 

| the winds doceale; till the young ones are excluded, and forſake their | 


2-1 | out, how hey ſhould divine the extent of the inundation;, depending 
e| WM. {on cauſcs ſomany miles remote, that is, the meaſare.of ſhowers in A | 
1 |tbiopiz; and whereof as Achanaſius in the life of Authony delivers, | 


runioers'or fignes of future effets, 'whereto they neither concurre in | 


\ 
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Of griffuns. 


wall, inthe fore-part reſembling an E:gle; and behinde the ſhape 


Sctiprurezand-was an Hieroglyphick of the Egyptians, ++ | , 
' Notwithſtanding wee finde moſt diligent enquiters to be of a con- 
trary aſfertion , for befide that Albertus and Pliny have diſallowed it, 


the learned:Aldrovand hath in alarge diſcourſe rejeRed it 5 Mathias 


Af 
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Michovius who writ of thoſe Northerve parts wherein men place 
heſe Griffias, hath poſitively concluded againſt it,and if examined by | 


” 


{ 
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thedo@rineofanimals,; the:inventionds manſtrous,, nor much infes| | | 
_ untothefigmentof Sphynz, Chimezra,and Hapics: fdrtliougb| 
ſome ſpetits there be of a midille andparticipating/natiires, that is; off ' 
| bird and beaſt; as wefinde the Bat tobe; yet aretheir partsſo confor-| | 

Mn fetodatins that we cannot define the: beginning) or: end off | | 
cither; there beidig acommixtion of both inthe;whole, tather then = | 


i 


adaptation;orcement of:theoneunto the other. Ft ns 
| Nowtfbr the word: 2:%4+ or -Gryps; ſometimes mentioned in Scrip:|\_ - 
ture, and frequently-imhumane Authors, properly underſtood, it-lig:] | - 
nifiesfome'kinde of Eagle: or Vulture, from whence: the 'Epithice} | 
Grypus for arhooked or Aquiline noſe. Thus when the; int] [. 
makesuſe ofthis word in thecleventh of Leviticus, Tramellius and; 

our: Tranſlatien/hath rendred it the: Offifrage), .which-is: one kinde of} 
Eagle, althonghthe Vulgar tranſlarion;, -and:that- annexed unto the: 
Septuagintretaine the word Grips, which inordinary and fchoole-con-/|| / | 
| ftrutioniscommontly rengred a'Griffin, yeticannottheLatin affſume]! | 
any other ſence then the Greek , from whence it is borrowed ; and | 
thoughrthe Latine Gryphes be altered ſomewhat by cheaddition of an |] 
h, or aſpiration of the ketter 7, yet is not this-unuſuall; ſo-what the]. 
Greeks call 27i=«:0% the Latins: will call Trophzum, and: that perſon|| | 
which inthe Goſpel is named Kor24: the Latins will render Cleophr, { 
and therefore the-quartetFof Origen was injuſt and his conception er- || | 
roncous, when he conceived the food of Griffins forbidden by the]: 
Law of Moſes, that is, poeticall animals, and things ot no exiſtence: | | 
andcherefore when in the Hecatombs: and: mighty oblations of the]  ' 
| Gentiles, it is delivercd they ſacrificed Gryphes or Griffins , hereby |. 
| we may underſtand ſome ſtronger fort of Ezgles z and: tharefore alfo 


. | whenit ſaid in Virgil ofan improper match,or Mopſus marrying Ny- || | 
ſa, Iungentur jam gryhes equis, we need not hunt after other ſenſe, then || - 


that ſtrange unions ſhall be made, and differing natures be conjoyned | | 
together. Y - 1647 
As for the teſtimonies of ancient Writers , they are but derivative, |: 
and terminateall inone Ariſteus a Poet of Proconeſus , who affirmed | 
that neere the Arimaſpi, or one cyed Nation, Griffins defendetlthe | 
mines of gold: but this as Herodotus delivereth, he wrote by herefay; | .- 
and Michovius who hath expreſly written of thoſe parts plainly affic- | 
meth, there is neither gold nor Griffins in that countrey, nor any ſuch. 
animall extant, for ſodoth he conclude, Ego wereconirevearctes anthe: 
res, Gryphes nec in illa ſeptentrionss, nec in alin orbis partibug ingeniri af-- 
firmarim. | too Qtiio':, 
| Laſtly, concerning the Hieroglyphicall authority , ; although it 
neereſt approacheth the truth , it doth not inferre- its exiſtency ; the 
conceit of the Griffin properly taken being but a ſymbolicall phancy; | 
in ſo intolerable a ſhape including allowable morality. So doth on [ 
make | 
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| WY | make outtheproperties of a Guardian, or any: perſon entruſted the 
Z | eares implying attention, the wings celerity of execution,the Lion-like 
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- animal}, nor dare we affirme there is any Phezaix in Narure. . For, firſt 

_ *[there wants herein the definitive confirmator and teſt of things uncer- 
- [taine, that is, the ſenſe of man : for chough many W riters have much 

Y  jcnlarged hereon, there is not any ocular deſcriber,or ſuch as preſumeth 
. {to confirme it upotiaſpeQion;and therefore Herodotus that led the ſto- | 


i | ons is derivative, deliver themſelves very dubiouſly , and either by a 


[preſently interpoſerh, #9? 8 % ni aiz»ns; that is, which account 
ſcemes to mie improbable ; Tacitus in his Annals affordeth a larger 
| tory, how the Phenix was firſt ſeene at Hcliopolis in the reigne of 
: |Sefoſttis, then in the reigne of Amaſis, after in the dayes of Pcolomy, 

[the third of the Macedonian rare; but 


-| another, is a conceit not new or altogether popular, but of great Anti- 


{rats fine decedens, atque ſuccedens iterum Phenix, ubi jem nemo , iterum 
 [ipſe, quia non jam alius idem. The Scripture alſo ſeemes to favour ir, 
; [particularly that of Job21, inthe Interpretation.of Beda , Dicebam in 


onely in the picture. 
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ſhape, courage and audacity, the hooked bill, reſervance and tena- 
| city. Itis alſo an Embleme of valour and magnanimity, as being com- 

ed of the Eagle and Lion, the nobleſt animals in their kinds; and 
fo is it applyable unto Princes, Preſidents, Generals , and all heroick 
Commanders, and fo is it alſo borne in the Coat armes of many noble 
Familics of Europe. 
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Cna». XI, 
3 Of the Phenix, 


Hat there is but one Phnix in the world, which after many hun- 
©. dred yeares burneth it ſelfe, and from the aſhes thereof ariſeth up 


quity ; not onely delivered by humane Authors , but frequently ex- 
prefled by holy Writers, by Cyrill, Epiphanius, and others, by Am- 
broſe in his Hzxameron,and Tertul. in his Poem de [ndicio Demini,but 
more agreeably unto the preſent ſence in his excellent Trac, de Reſwr. 
carnks, Illum dico alitem orientis peculiarem , de ſingularitate famoſum, 
depeſteritate monſirueſum, qui [emctipſum libenter funerans renovat, na 


nidulo mes moriar & ficut Phenix multiplicebo dies, and Pſalme 91. 


renders it, and fo alſo expounds it in his booke bcetore alledged. 
Allwhich ootwithftanding we cannot preſume the exiſtence of this 


ry unto the Greeks, plainly faich, he never atrained the ſight of any,but 
. Againe, primitive Authors , and from whom the ſtrerme of relati- 


doubtful pareatheſis, or a timorous concluſion overthrow the whole 
relation:-Thus Herodotus in his Euterpe, delivering the ſtory hereof, 


at laſt thus determineth, $ed'4»- 
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tiquitas obſcura, nownulli falſumeſſe bunc Phenice peque 4rabis e rerris | 
eredidere. Pliny makes yeta fairer ſtory,that the Phzaix flewinto &- 
| gyptinthe Confulſhip of Quintns Plancius*, that it was broughtto 
Rome in the Cenſotſhip of Claudius, inthe 800. yeare of che City, 
and teſtified alſo in their records; but after all concludeth, Sed que fal- 
[aſe nemo dubitabit, but that this is falſe no man will make doubt. 
Moreover, ſuch as have naturally diſcourſed hereon, have ſo di- 
yerſly, contrarily, or contradiQorily delivered themſelves, that no af- 
firmative from thence can reaſonably be deduced , for moſt have po- |* 
fitively denyed it, and they which affirme and belecve ir , affigne this 
name unto many, and miſtake two or three in one. So hath that bird 
beene taken for the Phenix which liveth in Arabia, and buildeth its 
neſt with Cinnamon, by Herodotus called Cinnama/gus, and by Ari- 
| ftotle Cinnemommu, and as a fabulous conceit is cenſured by Scaliger ; 
ſome have conceived that bird tobe the Phenix, which by a Perſian | 
name with the Greeks is called-Rhyntace z but how they made this || 
good we finde occafion of doubt, whilſt we reade in the life of Artax- 
er1xes, that this isa little bird brought often totheir tables, and where- | - 
with Paryſatis cunningly poyloned the Queene. The Manucodiats 
or bird of Paradiſe, hath had the honour of this name , and their fea- 
thers brought from the Molucca's, doe paſle forthoſe of the Phenix | 
which though promoted by rariety with us , the Eaſtcrne travellers | -- 
will hardly admir, who know they are common in thoſe parts, and the 
ordinary plume of Janizarics among the Turks. And laſtly, the bird 
Semenda hath found the ſame appellation , for ſo hath Scaliger ob- 
ſerved and refuted ; nor will the ſolitude of the Phzaix allow this de- | 
nomination, for many there are of that ſpecies,8 whoſertifiſtulary bill 
and crany we have beheld our ſelves z nor arc men onely at variance in 
regard of the Phznix it ſelfe, but very diſagreeing in the accidents | . 
aſcribed thereto : for ſome affirme it liveth three hundred, ſome five, 
others ſix, ſome a thouſand, others no leſle then fiftcenc hundred | 
| yeares ; ſome ſay it liveth in Achiopia, othe&s in Arabia, ſome in &- | 
gypt, others in India, and ſome I thinke in Utopia, for ſuch muſt that | 
be which is deſcribed by LaRtantius, that is, which neither was finged | 
inthe combuſtion of Phacton, or overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucaleon. : | 
Laſtly, many Authors who have made mention heteof, have fo de- 
livered themſelves , and with ſuch intentions we cannot from thence | 
deduce a confirmation : For ſome have written Pocticallyas Ovig, | 
Mantuan, LaQantius, Claudian, and others : Some bave written my- | 
ſtically, as Paraceclſus in his booke de Az0th, or deligue of linea wite; | 
and as ſeverall Hermeticall Philoſophers, involving thercin the ſecret | 
of their Elixir , and enigmatically expreſſing the nature of their great 
worke : Some have written Rhetorically, and conceſfively not contro- 
| vetting 


| verting but aſſuming the queſtion, which taken as granted advantaged 
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| 
- [the illation : So have holy men made uſe hereof as farre as thereby to 
confirthe the ReſurreQion; for diſcourſing with heathens who granted 
| the ſtory of the Phznix,they induced the ReſurreRion from principles | 
oftheir owne, 2nd pofitions received among themſelves. Others have | 
ſpoken Emblematically and Hieroglyphically, and fo did the Zgypti- | 
ans, unto whom the Phenix was the Hieroglyphick of the Sunne; and. 
this was probably the ground of the wholerelation, ſuccerding apes: 
adding fabulous accounts,which laid together builc up this ſingularity, |- 
{ which every pen proclaimeth. | 
As for the Texts of Scripture , which ſeem to confirme the conceit 
duly perpended, they adde not thereunto; For whereas in that of Job, 
Jaccording to the Septuagint or Greeke Tranſlation we finde the word 
\ Phznix, yet can it have noanimall ſignification, for therein it is notex- 


alfo called Phznix , and therefore the conftruRion will be very hard, 
|ifnot applyed unto ſome vegetable nature;nor can we ſafely inſiſt upon 
the Greek expieſſion at all: for though the Vulgartranſlates ir Palma,8: 
 [fomretainthePhznix,others do render it bya word of a different ſenſe; 
| for ſo hath Tremecllius delivered it:Dicebam quod apud nidum mtum ex- 
pirabs , & ſicut arena multiplicabo dies, ſo hath the Geneva and ours 
tranſlated it, Tſaid I ſhall dye in my neſt, and ſhall multiply my dayes, 
| as the ſand : as forthat in the booke of Plalmes, Yir juſto ut Phenix 
 frebit, as Epiphanius and Tertullian render it , it was only a miſtake 
[upon the homonymy of the Greeke word Phenix, which ſignifies 
alſo a Palme tree; which is a fallacy of equivocation, from a.commu- 
nity in name, inferring a common nature,and whereby we may as firm- 
ly conclude, that Diaphznicon a purging cleuary hath ſome part of 
the Phenix for its ingredient, which receiveth that name from Dates, 
or the fruit of the Palme tree, from whence as Plinic delivers , the 
Phenix had its name. | | | | 
| Nor doe we only arraigne the exiſtence of this animall , but many 
- [things are queſtionable which are aſcribed thereto,eſpecially its unity, 
long life, and generation : As forts unity or conceit there ſhould bee 
| bur, one in nature, it ſcemeth not onely repugnant unto Philoſophy, bur | 
alfo the holy Scripture , which plainly affirmes, there went of cvery 
fort two at leaſt into the Arke of Noah, according to the text, Gen-7. | | 
Every fowle after his kinde, every bird of every fort, they went into | 
[the Arke, twoand two ofall ficſh, whereinthere is the breath of life, 
| [and they that went in, went in both male and female of all fleſh 3 it in- | 
fringeth rhe BenediRion of God concerning multiplication , Gen. t.: 
| | God bleſſed them ſaying, Be fruitfull and multiply, and fill the waters | 
inthe ſeas,and let fowl multiply inthe carth;and again,Chap.s. Bring 
forth with thee, every living thing that they. may breed abundantly 1» 


the] 


prefſed #79115 but 5:aexes pehagthe truncke of the Palmetree, which is | | © 


— 


- 


| That the 
. | world foonld 
Laſt but fix 


- thou/and 


years. 


[have made another man. TS 
Now whereas ſome affirme that from one Phznix there doth not | 


who doe not tranſcend an unity. 
As for longevity, as that it liveth a thouſand yeares,or more, beſide 


lation,the Phenix now in nature will be the ſixt from the Creation, but 


conclude its dayes, not in its owne , butthe laſt and generall Aames, 
without all hope of ReviviQion. | | 
Concerning irs generation , that without all conjunRiion ,. it begets 


and the power of the ſpecics centained in every individinm, beget and 
propagate themſclves without commixtion, and therefore their fruits 


cations deſcending from double originalls ; but animall generation is 


the conſtitution of one 5 and therefore ſuch as have no diſtin&tion of 
copulation, but in a way analogous unto plants; ſo Hermophrodites al- 
1mpregnate themſelves;and ſo alſo though Adam included all humane 


that man ſhould be alone, let us make him an help meet for him,that is, 
an help unto generation; for as for any other help, it had been fitter to 


immediafly proceed another , but the firſt corrupteth into a worme, || 


Enquiries into Vulggr Book:. | 
the earth, and be fruitfull, and multiply upon the carth, which termes |! 
are not applyable unto the Phxnue , whereof there is but onein the | 
world, and no more now living then at the firſt benediQion,, for the | | 
productionof one,being the deſtruQion of another,alrhough they pro. |. 
duce and generate; they encreaſe not, and muſt not be ſaid to multiply, 1 


that from imperfeR obſcryations and rarity of appearance, no confir- | 
mation can be made,there may be probably a miſtakein the compure; | | 
for the tradition being very ancient and probably Agyptian, the | ' 
Greeks who diſperſed the fable, might ſumme up the account by their | 
owne numeration of yeares , whereas the conceit might have its orig- | 
|nall in times of ſhorter compute; for it we ſuppoſe our prefent calcu- 


in the middle of its years, and if the Rabbincs propheſic ſucceed ſhall} * 


and reſeminates it ſelfe , hereby we introduce a vegetable production|*. 
inanimalls, and unto ſenſible natures, transferre the propriety of plants, |. 


kk y 


chat is ro multiply among themſclves, according to the law of the]: 
Creation, Gen. 1, Let thecarth bring forth praſſe, the herbe yeelding|..” 
| ſeed, and the tree yeelding fruit, whoſe ſeed is init ſelfe 5 which way: 
isindeed the naturall way of plants , who having no diſtinRion of ſex, | | 


proceeding from ſimpler roots, are not ſo unſike, or diſtinguiſhable | 
from cach other, as arethe off-ſprings of ſenſible creatures and prolifi- |. 
laccompliſhed by more,and the concurrence of two ſexes is required to | 


ſex, engender notatall; as Atiſtotle conceives of Ecles, and teſtaceous |. 
animalls; and though plant animalls doe multiply, they doe it not by | 


though they include the parts of both ſexes,and may be ſufficiemly po- | 
tent incither, yet unto a conception require a ſeperated ſex, and cannot | .; 


[nature, or was (as ſome opinion) an Hermaphrodite, yet had hee no | 
power to propagate himſelfe; and therefore God ſaid, Iris not good 


which 
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B | whicti ter becominetha Phenix, ie will not make probablethis | 
chition;/Forhereby they confound the generation of perfechapiimalls| | 
with imperfe&:;, ſanguincous,. withexanguions, vermiparous, with] | 
(oviparous; and cre@Anamalies,;:difturbing the lawes of Nature, > 
will this corruptive produRiion be cafily made: out , in maſt imperfe| 
generations; for although we deny not that many animals are vermipx- | 
ting themſclvcs at a diſtance, &asat were at the ſecond.hand] 
KB |[a3gcoerally:inſeRs, and more remarkably Butterflies and Silkwormes; 
F {yer proceeds not this ey rs of;themſelves, but 
_ Intheraſpecificall, and ſcminall-diffuſion , retaining: till.the Idea,of | 
'+{themſelves thought a that part.a while in other ſhapes: and this will| 
| [alfo holdiingenerations:<quivocall,, and-fuch are; not begotten from | 
&  \\Parcnts like themſelves; ſo from:Frogs corrupting, proceed not Frogs | 
| B [againe; ſo if there be anatiferous trees , whoſe-corruption breaks forth | 
_ [inco_Bernacles,, yetif they corrupt; they degencrate into Maggots, | 
||which/produce not rhemſclyesagaine;for.this-were.a confuſion cor-:;|| 
zuptive 20d ſcminall produRian, and a fruſtration of that ſeminall| 
-Y {power committed to animalls at the creation. The probleme might | 
BU [have becne ſpared , Why wee love not our Lice as well as our Chil- |: 
' WY. {dren , Noahs Arke had beene necdlefle, the graves of ariimals would | 
 [[bethe fruicfulleſt wombs; for death, would not deſtroy, but empeople 
; WF jthe world againe. _ + | 7 
' BB | - Since therefore we have ſo ſlender grounds to confirm the exiſtence 
| BY [ofthe Phenix, fince there is no ocular witneſle.of it, fince as we have | 
B j|declared, by Authors from whomthe Story is derived, it rather ſtands 
Y +; rejeRed , fincethey who have ſeriouſly difcourſed hereof, have deli- | 
' [vered themſelves negatively, diverſly or contrarily, fince niany othets. 
BY {cannot be drawne into Argument as writing Poetically, Rhetorically, f 
BH jEnigmatically, Hicroglyphically,fince holy. Scripturealleadged for it 
* Jduely prepended , doth not advantageit , and laſtly ſince ſo ſtrange a 
SF ſcencration, vanity and long life hath neither experience nor reaſon to, 
 fconfirmeit, how fatreto rely onthis tradition, wee referre unto con- 
Y {fideration. Ry i A 
- Bur ſurely they were not wel-wiſhers unto ivree/2z or remedics 
- Jeafily acquired, whoderived medicines from the Phzaix, as ſome 
have done, and are juſtly condemned by Pliny, 1rridere eft vite, venue» 
dia poſt mille ſimum annum reditura mouſtrare It isa folly to-finde out 
"| remedies that are not recoverable under a thouſand yeares, or propoſe 
F [|theprolonging of life by that which the twentieth generation may ne- 
:- [verbehold ; more veniable is adependance npon the Philoſophers 
ſtone, potable gold. or any of thoſe Arcana's, whereby Paracelſus that 
dyed himſelfe at 47. gloricd that he could make other men immortal; 
which ſecrets, although extreamly difficult, and #4xtumn now infelible, |. 
_—_ they not impoſlible,”nor do they (righily underſtood) impoſe | 
| EE Poet eg ky = gan _ any 
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| ach; which notwithſtanding the luxurious Emperour could never taſt,|; 


| woman themſelves and diſable all others alſo ; yet will this never bee | 
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7 violence on Nature; and therefore if ſiridtly taken forthe Phini 
[adytearde bechae which'is delivered by Plutarch, De ſamitate twends,| 
'That the braine thereof is a pleaſant bit , but thatit cauſeth the head-|, 


, 
} 

$ 

£ 

. 


though he had at his table many a-Phznicopterus, yet had he not one | ; 
/Phzaix for though he expe&ted- and attempted it, wee readenotin| 
|Lampridius that he performed it ; and conſidering the unity thereof | | 
'1rwasa vaine defigne, thatis, to deſtroy any ſpecies, or mutilate the| 
greataccompliſhment of fix dayesz and although ſome conceive, and|j 
1t-may ſeemetruc,thar there is in man a nacurall poſſivility to'deftroy || | 
'the world in one generation, that is, by a generall conſpire to know no 


effeed,and therefore Cain after he had killed Abel, were there no 
other woman living , could not havealſo deſtroyed: Eve; which al- | : 
though he had a naturall power to effeR, yet the execution thereof, the | 

providence of God would have refiſted , for that would have im-/| 
poſed another creation upon him , and to have animated a ſecond rib. 


of Adam. 


—  ——— 


Cray. XIII. 
Frogges, T oades,and Toad: ftone. 


(7 Oncerning the venemons urine of Toads, of the ſtone ina Toads | 
4 head, and of the generation of Frogges , conceptions are enter- |. 


fained which require conſideration; Agd firſt, that a Toad pifſeth;and 
this way diffuſeth its venome, is generally received, not onely with us, | 
butalſo in other parts; for ſo hath Scaliger obſerved in his Comment, | 
Aver ſum wrinan reddere 0b oculos perſecutoris pernicioſam rericolis per- | 
ſuaſam eft ; and Mathiolus hath alſo apaſſage, thata Toad communis | : 
cates its venom, not onely by vrine, but by the hutniditic and flaver of |. - 
its mouth ; which notwithſtanding ſtrialy underſtood , will not con- | - 
fiſt with truth; For toſpeak properly,a Toad piſſeth not, nor doe they 
containe thoſe urinary parts which are found in other animals,to avoid |: 
that ſcrous excretion; as may appeare unto any that exenterats or diſ- || | 
ſeRsthem; for therein will be found neither bladder, kidneyes, or ure- |. 
ters,any more then they are in birds, which although theyeat 8 drink, 
yet for the moiſt and dry excretion , have but one vent and common 
place of excluſion; and with che ſame proprictic of language, we may 
aſcribe that aRion unto Crowes and Kites: and this is verified not only 
in Frogs and Toades; but for ought I can diſcover, that may bee true 
which Ariſtotle affirmeth, that no oviparous animall , that is, which 
cicher ſpawne or lay egges doth urine, except the Fortois. be 


The ground or occaſion of this expreſſion might from hence ariſe, | 
| , "that 


D—— 
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| liquid matter behinde, which indeed we have obſerycd to be crie,and 


| tobe found inthe head of that animall, we firſt Conceive it not athing 


| Snailes, Thavenot met with any that wanted it,” and the ſame is indeed: 


o 
— n 


| perliving in the earth, 8: as ſome ſay feeding thereon, ſuch indurations 
fied, then a ſtone within the crany ;and'of this belcefe was Geſner. 


{ditions hatin envy to mankinde they are caſt out,or ſwallowed down. 


' [enforced this cenſure from Betius, 46 eo tempore pro mutt habui quad: 


« J*. 


that Toades are ſometimes oble: ved to exclude or ſpirt out 2 dark and! 


2 venemous conditionthere may bee perhaps thierein, but ir cannot bee 

called their urincznot onely becauſe they want thoſe parts of ſecretion; 

but becauſe it is emitted averſly'or backward, by'both ſexes. 
As for the ſtone commonly called a Toad- ſtone,which is preſumed 


impoſſible, nor is there any ſabſtantiall reaſon, why in a Toade, there 


| may not be found ſuch hard and lapideous conctetions;tor the like we | 
| daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, as Codds, Carpes, and Pearches, | 
che like alſo in Snailes, a ſoft and exoffeous animall, whereof in the na | 


ked and greater ſort, as though ſhe wou!d requite the defeR of a ſhell 
on their back, nature neerethe head hath placed a fAlir white ſtone , or 
rather teſtaccous concretion, which though Aldrovand affirms,that af- 
ter diſſeion of many, hee found but in ſome few, yet of the great gray 


ſopalpable,that without difleRion it is diſcoverable by the hand. 
Againe, though it be not impoſſible, yet is it ſurely very rare, as we 
are induced to beleeve from ſome enquiry of otir owne, from the triall 
of many who have beene deceived, and the f:uſtated ſearch of Porta, 
: who upon the explorement of many, could never finde one; Norisit 


| onely of rarity, but may be doubted whether it be of exiſtency, or re- | - 
[ally any ſach ſtone inthe head of a Toadat all : For although lapida- | 
ries, and queſtuary enquirers affi:me it, yet the Writers of Minerals | 


and naturall ſpeculators, are of another beliefe conceiving the ſtones | 
which beare this name, to bea Minerall concretion, norto be found in 
animalls, bur in fields; and therefore Beet: de Boot referres it to Aﬀte- 


 - | ria,or ſome kindeof Zapicfelleris, and plainely concludeth , Reperian- |* 


Iu? in agris, quos tamen dliiin anneſis , ac En dig in Arundinetss , in- 


| ter vubos ſemteſque delitnerumt bufonks capitibus gener ari pertinaciiet af- |) © 
| frment. + #1. 70S EO] 


 F Liftly, if any ſach thing there be, yet muſt it not for ought I lee, be 


taken as we receive it, fora looſe and moyeable tone, butrather a con- 
cretion or induration of the crany it felfe z for beirip of an earthy tem- 


may ſometimes happen; and thus when Brafſavolus aftera long ſearch- 
bad diſcovered one, he affirmes it was rather the forehead bone petri- 


All which conſidered , wee muſt with.cireumſpeRion receive thoſe 
ſtones, which commonly beare this name, muchleſſe belceve the tra- 


br, vv / 


by the Toad, which cannot conſiſt with Anatomy, and 'with'the reſt, 


- 


de Bufonis lapide, ejusq; origine traditar. . . 
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|. Concernipg the generation of Frogs, wee ſhall briefly deliver that 


| ſome part of the tayle will be ſeen but curtal'd and ſhort, not long and 
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account which-obſervation hathcaught us. :By.Frogges I underſtand | 
 not{uch as ariſing from putcifaRion,are bred without copulation , and 
| becauſe they tA not Jong, are called Temperarie ; nor doc I meanc 
' hereby thelittle Frogge of an excallent Parcat-green , that uſually fits 
' on trees and buſhes, and js therefore called Rawpooulaus wirigdue, or Ar- 
 borews; but beteby Tyndexſtand-the aquatile or water Fropge whereof 
in ditches ang ſtanding plaſhes, wee may behold many millions every 
Spring in England ; Now theſe doe notas Plinic concciveth, exclude |. 
' blacke pieces of fleſh, which after become F:cogges, but they let fall 
their ſpawnein the water , which is of excellent uſe in Phylicke, and 
ſcarce unknoywne unto any; jnthis ſpawne of alentous and tranſparent 
body, areto.be.d iſcerned many gray ſpecks , or little conglobations, 
which 1na little time become of deepe blacke; a ſubſtance more com- | 
pacted and terreſtrious then the other, for it riſcth notin diſtillation, 
and affards a.powder, when the white and aqueous part is exhaled. 
Now. of this blacke or duskie ſubſtance is the Frogge at laſt formed, [ 
35 we have beheld, including theſpawne with water 1n aglaſſe,and ex- 
poſing ic. untothe Sunne; for that blacke and round ſubſtance, ina tew 
dayes began to dilate and grow oyall, after a while the head, the cyes, | 
| cheraileto be diſcerncahle, and atJaſt.co become that which the An-| 
cients called Gyrinus ,, wee a Porwigle or Tadpole , and this in ſome 
\ weekes after, becomes a perieR Fropge, the legs growing.out before, 
and the tayle wearing away, ,to ſupply.the other behinde, as may bee | 
| obſerycd in ſome, whith have newly forſaken the water : for in ſuch, 


HC —— 


— 


fiany as before; apart provided thema while to ſwim and move the | 
water, that is, untill ſych.time as naturg excluded legs, whereby they | 
might be provided not only to ſwim jnthe water, bur moveypon the | | 
| land,according to the amphibiqus and mixt intcationof nature, that js. | * 
tolive in both. And becauſc many affirme, and ſome deliver, thatia | 
regard it hath Jungs andrea a Frogge may bee caſily drowned, | 
though the reaſon be probable, I finde not the experiment anſwerable;-| 
for making triall,and faftning ane about a ſpan under water, it lived al- 
moſt fix dayes | ; 


— to Oy th 
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| Cuar. XIV. | 
; Of the Salamander. F 


Tit 2 Salamander is able to live in lames, to cadureand put.out, 
fire is an affertion,not only of great Antiquitie , but confirmed by] 


IE 
87,78 


Frequent, 8nd not contemptible reſtimonie 3 The Agyptians have|| 
drayne it to their Hicroglyphicks; Ariſtotle ſeemeth to cralrace ie 
| more 
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more plainely Nicander, Serenus,Sammonicus, Zlian,and Plinie, who 


the cauſe of this effeRt. An animall (ſaith he) ſo cold thar ir ex- 
cinguiſheth the fire like Tce ; all which notwithſtanding,there is on the 
ive Authoritic and-expericnce;Sextins a Phyſition;as Plinie deli- 
vereth, denied this cffeR, Dioſcorides affirmed it a point of folly to be- 
leeve it, Galen that it endureth the fire a while , but in continuance is 


[conſumed therein; Forexperimentall conviRtion Mathiolus afficnicth, 
;[ he ſaw a Salamander burn in a very ſhort time; and of the like afſerti- 


on is Amafus Lufitanus , and moſt plainly Pierius, whoſe words in his 
Hieroglyphicks are theſe ; Whereas it is commonly ſaid , that a Sala- 


. | mander extinguiſheth fire , wee. have found by expericnce, that*tis 


ſo farre from _— hot coales ; that it dieth immediatly therein; 
As for the comraty aflertion of Ariſtotle,it is but by heareſay;as com- 


| mon opinion beleeveth , Hec enim (#t aiunt) ignem ingrediens eum ex- 


tinguit; and therefore there was no abſurdity 1n Galen when as a Sep- 
ticall medicine he commended the aſhes of a Salamander, and Magi- 
cians in yaine fromthe power of this tradition, at the burning of towns 


.  [orhouſesexpeRa reliefe from Salamanders. 0 

'"} The groundof this opinion might be ſome ſenſible reſiſtance of | 

| [fire obſerved inthe Salamander, which being as Galen determineth, | - 

.  |cold inthe fourth, and moiſt in the third degree, and having alſoa nu- | 
 }cous huinidity above and under the skinne , by vertue thereof may a 


: 


while endure che flame, which being conſumed it can reſiſt no more. 
Such anhumidity thete is obſerved.in Newtes,or water- Lizards,eſpe- 


Snailes:endure the Alame,thus will whites of egges, vitreous or glaſſey 


| flegme extinguiſh a coal, thus are unguents made which protec a while 


from the fire, and thus beſide the Hirpini ,- there are later ſtories of 
men that have paſs'd untoucht through fire, and therefore ſome trueth 


.. |weallow in the tradition; truth-according unto Galen, that it may for 
atime reſiſt a lame,or as Scaliger avers, extinguiſh or pur out a coale; | 


for thus much will many humide bodies performe , but that it perſe- 
veres and lives in that deſtruRive clement, isa fallacious enlargement, 
nor doe we reaſonably conclude, becauſe for a time it endutceth fire,it 
ſubducth and extinguiſheth'the ſame, becauſe bya cold and aluminous 


| moiſture.it is ablea while to reſiſt it, from a peculiarity of nature it 


ſubliſtech and liveth init... 


It hath becne much promoted by Stories of incombuſtible napkins 


and textures which endure the fire , whoſe materialls are call'd by the 
nameof Salamanders wooll; which many too literally apprehending, | 
conceive ſome inveſting part, or tegument of the Salamander;whercin | 


befide that they miſtake the condition of this animal, which is a kinde. 


of Lizard, aquadruped corticated and depilous, that is without wooll, 
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Furre, or haire, they oblerve notthe pag and general! rule of na- 
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| no | 


| 


; cially if their skinnes be prickt or perforated. Thus will Froggesand | 


| ——_ 


-rure, | 
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ture, whereby all Quadrupeds oyiparous,as Lizards, Froggs, Toxois, | 
Chamelcons, Crocodiles,arc without any haire, and have no covering 
part or hairy inveſtment at all; and if they conceiverhat from the skin 
of the Salamander, theſe incremable pieces are compoſed , beſide the | 
experiments made upon theliving,that ef Braflavolus will Rep in,yho 
in the ſearch of this truth, did burne the skin of one dead, © 

Nor is this Salamanders wooll deſumed from any animal,but a Mi- 
nerall ſubſtance Mctaphorically fo called from this received opinion; 
For beſide Germanicus his heart,and Pyrrhus his great Toe, there are | 
inthe number of Mineralls, ſome bodies incombuſtible;more remark-'| 
ably that which the Ancients named Asbeſton, and Pancirollus:| 
treats of inthe chapter of Z/zum vivam: whereof by Art were wea- 
ved napkins, ſhirts, and coats inconſumable by fire,and wherein in an- | 
cient times,to preſerve their aſhes pure, and without commixture, they] 


had,& the like ſaith Paulus Venetus,theEmperour of Tartatie ſent uato/| 
Pope Alexander, and affirms that in ſome parts of Tartarie,there were 
Mines of Iron whoſe filaments were weaved into incombuſtible 


| Salmuth delivereth in his commentthat one Podocaterus a Cyprian, | ' 

had ſhewedthe ſame at Venice, and his materialls were from. Cyprus, | | 
where indeed Dioſcorides placeth them;the ſame is alſo oailarly con-| 
firmed by Vives upon Auſtin and Maiolus in his colloquiess/ and thus |: 


arts for lampes,out of Alumen plumolum, and by the ſamerwee read |, 
in Pauſanias, that there alwayes burnt a Lampe. before the Image of || 
| Minerva. | —_— 


—_— 


Cuay. XV. 

Of the Amphishena, | 
| Hae the Amphisbena, that is, a ſmaller 'kinde of Serpent , which |; - 
- moveth torward and backward, hath two heads , or one ateithet || 
extreame, was affirmed firſt by Nicander,” and after by many othets, |; 
by the Author of the book de Theriaca ad Piſonems, aſcribed /ufto Ga- | 
len, more plainly Pliny, Geminum habet caput, tanquam parumeſſer uno{| 
ore efſundi venenum : but Xlian moſt confidently, who refering the 
| CONncelt of Chimera and Hydraunto fables , hath ſctdownethis as an | 
undeniable truth. ' '\ PIECE 20: 67 
|  Whereunto while men aſſent, and can belceve a bicipitous Frome 


mation in any continued ſpecies, they.admit a geminationof ptincip 


£ 


| parts, which is not naturally diſcovered in any animall; true-ic isthat! 


- w 
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with 
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other parts in animals are not equall',' for ſome make'their progtefMon 


burrit the bodies of Kings a napkin hereof Plinie reports that Nero-|:. 


which rare manufaQure,although delivered for loſt by Pancirollus,yet | | 


in our daies do men praQiſe to make Jong laſting Snaſts or Elychinons || 


EL a 


' [BookY wad (ommon' Errors. * 
bs | with many legs, cvetit&the number of an huhdred, as Juli Scolopen- | 
[£4 drz, orſuch as are termed centipedes; ſome flye with twowings, as 
7) birds atid many inſefts, ſome withfoure, as all farinaceous or mealy | | 
e |  winged' animals, 2s Butter-flies, Mnd' Moths, all yaginipennous or | 
0 ſheathwinged inſets, as Beetles arid Dorrs; ſome havethree Teſticles, | | 
as Ariftotke ſpeakes of the Buzzard, and ſome have foure tomacks, as 
i- _ | terfied abd fuminating animals,” bur for the principall parts, theliver, | 
N heart, ard eſpecially the braine, regularly iris but one in any kindeor | 
e/| ſpecies Whatloevet.' 
& | | "And were there any ſuch ſpecies or haturall kinde of animall, it 
15: WM | would bchard to make good thoſe fix pofitions of body ,* which ac- 
i-| KM [cording tothethree dimenſions are aſcribed unto every animall, that 
"Jt is, infra, ſupra, ante, retro, dextrorſum, finiftrorſum, tor if (as it is deter- 
y.| [| rhitied ) that be the anterjor and upper part wherein the ſences are pla- 
0. WM [| ced, and that the poſterior and lower part which is oppoſite thereunto, 
0] BK [there is no inferiour or former part in this animall, for the ſenſes be- | 
e] - ing placed at both extreames , doe make both ends anteriour, which'is 
| KF {impoſhble, thetermes being Relative, which mutually ſubfiſt , and 
ct | .* [arenot without cach other, and therefore this duplicity was ill contti- 
| = |vedtoplace oneheadatboth extteames,and had beene more tolerable 
S,' KM jto haveſctled three or foure at one, and therefote alfo Poets have been | 
| © {morercaſonablethen Philoſophers, and Geryon. or Cerberus, lefle | 
1s] KF |monftrousthen Amphisbena, + HR | 
| KF | Againe, if any fuch thing there were, it were not to be obtruded by 
dj, BW |ithenameof Amphisb;zna, or as an anjmall of one denomination ; for | 
ft] BK. |p petlythat animall is not one , but multiplicious. or many, which | 
1 © Faeh's duplicity or gemination of principleparts ; and this doth Ari- 
_ | Þ jiſtoiſedefine, when he affirmeth a monſter is tq_be efteemed oneor 
| . & many, according to its principle, which he conceived thehearr, whence 
E [lie derived the originall of Nerves, and thereto aſcribe many ads | 
 Þ [which Phyfitiansaffizne unto the braine; and therefore if ic cannot be - 
1 } [cafledore; which hah x dupliciy of heartsin bis ſence, it cannot re-| | * 
h || _ : [ceive that appellation witha plorality of heads in ours; And this the 
| | practiſe of Chriſtianchath acknowledged , who have baptized theſe 
s. | | Y |geminons$bitths;* and double connafcencies with' ſeverall names , as |, 
+- | | |conceiving in them a diftinQion of foules, uponthe devided execution | 
” ' [of their funRions ; that is, while one wept, the other laughing, while 
e || } one was filent, the other ſpeaking, while one awaked, the other ſleep- | 
n| Þ} [ivg, as isdeclared by three remarkableex3mples in Petrach, Vincenti- | 
ws | 1 us, and the Scottiſh hiſtory of .Buchabaho - Ip 
1; Þ} |. It is not denyed there have beene bjcipitous Serpents with the head. | 
- |ateachexrreme, for thttmplehaniof we finden Ariffote , and id | 
thelike formein Aldrovand wee meet with the Tcon of i'Lizzmd 5 |: | 
_ | hididenble formatidiisdo oftetrfiapperrunto thufriparons generati- | } 
Crt ts . + ee Wo ons 's 
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ons. more eſpecially'that of Serpents, whoſe gagceptions being nume- 
rous , and their Eggs inchaines or links together, ( which ſometime | 
conjoyne and inoculate into each other ) they may unite into various: | 
ſhapes , and come out in mixed formations; but theſc are monſtrous, | 
produdions, and befide the intention of Nature, and the ſtatutes of ge-\| 
neration, neither begotten of like parents, nor.begetting the like againe, 
but irregularly produced de ſtand as Anomalies, and make up the Que:| 
genzs , 11 the generall booke of Nature 5 which being the ſhifts and. | 
forced pieces, rather then the genuine and proper effeRs , they afford; | 
us no illation, nor is it reaſonable to conclude, from a monſtrofity un- | 
ro a ſpecies, or from accidentall effeRs , unto the regular workes of | 
Nature. | - 
Laſtly, the gronnd of the conceit was the figure of this animall, | 
and. motion oft times both wayes z for deſcribed it is to bee like a 
worme, and ſo equally framed at both extremes, that at an ordinary 


| 


: 

{ 

j 
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| retrorſum ducente canda,incedat.qued Nicandro aliiſqueimpoſuiſſe debits: 
that is, under favour of ſo great an Author, the Scolopendra bath but 


Gas which I ſuſpeR deceived Nicander and others. [ 


T Hetthe young Vipers force their way through the bowels of their. 


diſtance it is no caſte matter , to.determine which is the head; and | 
therefore ſome obſerving them to move both wayes, have given the | 
appellation of heads unto both extreames, which isno proper and war-.; | 
rantable denomination, for many animals with one head do ordinarily. ||. 
performe both diffcrent and contrary motions 5 Crabs move fideling, | 
Lobſters will ſwim ſwiftly backward, Wormes and Leeches wil move | 
beth wayes; and ſo will moſt of thoſe animals,whoſe bodics conſiſt of || 
round and annulary fibers, and move by undulation , that is, like the | 
waves of che Seca, the one protruding the other, by inverſion whereof |: 
chey make a backward motion. 


+ 


Upon the ſame ground hath ariſenthe ſame miſtake concerning the | 


ec nh © 


% I 


Scolopendra or hundred footed inſe, as is delivered by Rhodiginus} 
from the ſchqliaſt of Nicander : Dicitar @ Nicandro, £renoris, id off | 
dicepalues aut ene fickum vers, quoniam retrorſum (ut ſcribit Arifloteles) | 
arrepit, obſerved by Aldrovandus, but moſt plainly by Muffetus, who;| 
thus concludeth upon the text of Nicander: Tamer pace tanti anthers || 
dixerim , unicam ill dantaxat caput licet pari facilitate; prorſum capite, 
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one head, although with equall facility ie moveth forward and back- || | 


A % 
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Cues: SEL: Mole! 
Of the Viper.” 72! | 


Dam, or that the female Viper in the a of generation bites offthe. 
head of the male, in revenge whereof the young ones cate through the 
20>, LO f | _womb } 


— 


modem we < _— 


{unto the women, is verified beſt in the Viper,whoſe delivery is not only 
[accompanied with paine,bur alſo with death it ſelf. And laſtly.jit over- | 


womb and. belly of the.female. is a very ancient tradition; inthis ſence 
entertained :inthe Hicroglyphicks of the Agyptians.,affirmed'by-Hero- 
dotus, Nicander, Pliny, Plutarch, Alian, Jerome, Bafil, Ifidore, and 
ſeems to be countenanced by Aziſtatle,and his ſcholler Theophraſtus; 
from hence-is commonlyaſſigned-thereaſon why theRomans puniſhed 
parricides by drowning them ina ſack with a Viper;and ſo pethaps up- 
onthe ſameopinion the men of Melita when they ſaw a viper upon the 
hand of Paul,ſaid preſently without conceit of any.atherfin,No doubt 
this man is a murtherer, whom though he have eſcapeditheSea,yet ven 


| 'geance ſuffcreth him.notto live; that is,he is now paid in his own way, 
{che parricidous animall and puniſhment of Murtherers is upon him;and 


| though the Tradition were currant-amongthe Greckesto-confirme the 
fame the Latine name is introduced,Ypere quaſi vipariat; That paſſage 


| atfo inthe Goſpell, O yee generation of Vipers, hath found expoſiti- 


ans which countenance.this conceit z notwithſtanding which authori- 
| ties, tranſcribed relations and conjectures , upon enquiry we finde the 
ſome repugnant unto experience and reaſon. ' 

_ And firſt it ſeemes not only injurious unto the providence of Nature, 
to ordaine a-way of produRtion which ſhould deſtroy the producer, or 


| contrive the continuation of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the conti- 


uator; but it overthrowes and fruſtrates the great Benediionof God, 


_ | which is expreſſed Gen. x, God bleſſed them ſaying, Be fruitfull and 
{multiply. Now if it beſo ordained that ſome muſt regularly periſh! 
{by mulciplication, and theſe bethe fruits of frucifying inthe Viper, 


it cannot be ſaid that God did blefle, but curſe this animall 5 upon thy 
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"and Counen Enos. 


: belly ſhalt thou goe, and duſt ſhalt thou cat all thy life, was-not ſo great 


a2puniſhment unto. the Serpentafter the fall,as encreaſe, befruitfull and 
multiply, was before. This were to confound the maledictions of 
God, and tranſlate the curſe of the Woman upoa the Serpent ; that is, 
iy dolore paries, inſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth , which being proper 


throws the carefull courſe, and -parentall provifion of nature, whereby 


Red untill they grow upto a ſufficiencie for themſelves; ' all which is 
perverted in this eruptive generation , for the Dam being deſtroyed, 
the younglings are left to their owne ptoteRion,which 1s not canceive- 
able they canat all perfarme, and-whereof they afford usa remarkable 
confirmance many dayes after birth 5 for the young ones ſuppoſed to 


on run into it;for then the ald one receives themin at her mouth, which 


| ? 


the young ones newly excluded are ſuſtained by the Dam , and prote- | 


breake through the belly of the Dam, will upon any frighefar proteRi- | 


way the fright being paſt they will returne againe; which is a peculiar | 

. [way of refuge; and though it ſeem trange is avowed by frequent ex-. 

| |perience, and undeniableteſtimony, © = 7 2 
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As for the experiment although we have thrice attempted it, it hath} _ 
Not well ſucceeded 5 for though wee fed them with milke , branne,| 
cheeſe, 8&c. the females alwayes dyed before the young ones were]. 
- mature forthis eruption , but reſt ſufficiently confirmed inthe experi. | 
| ments of worthy enquirers : Wherein to omit the ancient conviRion | 
of Apollonius, we ſhall ſer downe ſome few of moderne Writers : 
"The firſt, of Amaths Lufitanus in his Comment upon Diolcorides. 
Vidimas 10s viperas pr agnantes incluſas pyxidibus parere, qui inde ex} : 
partn nec mortue, nec viſcetibus perforate manſerunt : The ſecond isthat|' 
of Scaliger , Yiperas ab impatiemtibus more fatibus numerofofimis rumpi| | 
atque tnterire falſum eſſe ſcimus , qui in Vincentit Camerini creulators| | 
lignea thesa vidimm enatas wiperellas, pareme ſatys : The laſt and moſt | * 
_plaine of Franciſcus Buſtamantinus , a Spaniſh Phyfitian of Alcala'de: 
* Henares, whoſe words in his third. de Animantibas Scripture are theſe: | 
Cum vero per me & per alios hes ipſa diſquiſiſſem ſervats Yiperina pro. 
genie, crc. that is, when by my ſelfe and others I had enquired the : 
truth hereof, including Vipers in a glaſſc, and feeding them with cheeſe | 
and branne, I undoubtedly found that the Viper was not delivered by | 

the tearing of her bowels, but I beheld them excluded by the paſſage 
| of generation neare the orifice of the ſeidge, | 
Now-althoogh the Tradition be untrue , there wanted not many 
, | grounds which made it plauſibly received. The firſt was a favourable | | 
| 1rdulgence and ſpeciall contrivance of nature, which was the conceit | 
| of Herodotus who thus delivereth himſelfe: Fearfull animalls,and ſuch} | 
3s ſerve for food, nature hath made more fruitfull, but upon the offen-| 
ſive and noxious kinde, ſhe hath not conferred fertility- : So the Hare} | 
that becommeth aprey unto man, unto beaſts, and fowles of the ayre, | 
is fruitful even to ſuperf#:ation , but the Lyon a fierce and ferocious |: 
animall hath young ones but ſeldome,and alſo but one at a time; Vipers | | 
| indeed, although deftruQive, are fruittull; but leſt their number ſhould | 
encreaſe, providence hath contrived another way to abate it, for in co- || 
pulztion the female bites off the head'of the male, and the young ones | : 
deſtroy the morher , but rhis will not confiſt with reaſon, as wee have | 
declared before :  Andif wee more nearly conſider the condition of 
Vipers and noxious animalls, we fhall diſcover another proviſion of |. 
nature; how although in their paucity ſhee hath not abridged their ma- | | 
lignity , yet hath ſhe notoriouſly effected it by their ſecefficn or lati- | 
tancie | for not only offenſive inſeRs'as Hornets, waſpes, and the like; | 
but ſanguineons corticated animals,as'Serpents;Toads and Lizards,do/| 
lye hid and betake themſelves to coverts inthe Winter; whereby moſt | 
; Countries enjoying theimmuniry of Ireland and Candie, there ariſeth | 
atemporall ſecurity, from their venome , -andan intermiffionot their |_ 

| miſchicfes, mercitully requiting the time oftheir aRivities.—=_ 

A ſecond ground of this effeR , 'was: conceived the juſtice of 'Na- 


ture, 
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| according. as that expreſhon. of Horace is conſtrued concerning 


- | andthis was the opinion of Theophraſtus, who though he denieth the 
| | on of the matrix, as it happeneth ſometimes in the long and flender fiſh 


[ons inthe Viper or other animalls, there may ſometimes enſue adila- 
- | ceration of the genitall parts, yet is this a rare and contingent effe,and | 


| berhusEngliſhed, She bringeth forth in one day one by one.and ſfome- 


—_—. 


ture, whereby ſhe compenſates the death of the father by the matricide 
or murder of the mother, and this was the expreſſion of Nicander, but 
the cauſe hereof is as improbable as the «fe, and were indeed an im- 
provident revenge inthe young ones,whereby in conſequence,and up- 
on defe& of proviſion they muſt deſtroy themſelyes;. and whereas he 
expreſſcth this decollation of the male by ſo full a terme as amwiter, 
that is,to cut or lop off, the a& is hardly conceiveable ;. for the female 
Viper hath but foure conſiderable teeth, and thoſe ſo difpoſed ſo len- 
cerand needle. pointed, that they are apter for punRure then any aR of | 
inciſions and if any like ation there be, it may be onely ſome faſt re- 
tention or ſudden compreſſion in the Orgaſmus or fury of their luſt; | 


Lydia and Telephus | — Stve puer furens, 
"IR | Imprefiit memorem dente labris notam. 
Others aſcribe this effe- unto the numerous conception of the Viper, 


excſion or forcing through the belly, conceiveth nevertheleſſe that up- | 
on a full and plentifull impletion there may perhaps ſucceed a diſrupri- | 


Acus: Now although in hot Countries, and very numerous conceptt | 


not a naturall and conſtant way of excluſion; for the wife Creator 
hath formed the organs of animalls untotheir operations,and in whom 
hee ordaineth a numerous conception , in them he hath prepared con- 
venient receptacles,and a ſutable way of excluſion. }ige 
Others doe ground this diſruption upon their continued or profrat- 
ed time of delivery, preſumed to laft twenty dayes, whereat,excluding 
but one a day, the latter brood impatient, by a forcible proruption an- 
ticipare their period of exclufion, and this was the aſſertion of Plinie, 
Cateritarditatis impatientes prorumpunt latera,occisa parente, which was 
occaſioned upona miſtake of theGreek text inAriſtotle, 71 & & wiz 
ves 199 i x16 Se mheju inoro, which are literally thus tranſlated, Pare? 


anterm una die ſecundum unum, parit autem plares quam vigimi, and may 


times more then twenty z and ſo hath Scaliger rendred it, jg:Uatim pa- 
ris, abſoluit una dieimerdum plures quam vigint + Bur Phny whom 
Gaza followeth hath differently tranſlated it, gngwlos diebus, fingulis pe- 
rit, numero feve viginti, whereby he extends the excluſion unto twenty | 
dayecs, which in the textuary ſenſe is fully accompliſhed inone. 
But what hath moſt adyariced it, is a miſtakein another text of Art- 
ſtotle., which ſcemeth direRly to determine this diſruption, 77x1« wee, f 


ty dtic tr Unuotn, di aiepiear]a rr, fviols Je & inwfer apayyradun tytg x67: 


which Gaza hath thus tranſlated, Parit catolos obvolutos membrani qua | 
| ._ tertio' 
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membranis prorumpant. Now hercin'very probably Pliny, 'and many 
fince have been miſtaken, for the difruption of the membranes or skins, 
which include the-young ones, conceiving a dilacerationof the matrix 
and belly ot the viper , and concluding from a cafuall dilaceration , a 
repular and conſtant diſruption. © © 

As for the Latin word Yipera, which in the Erymolopie of Ifidore 


promoteth this conceit, more properly it may imply wivipers; for 
and though the Ceraſtes be allo viviparous, and-we have found formed 


emphatically beare that names for the notation or Erymolegie is not of 
neceflity adequate unto the name; and theretorechough animall be de- 


will challenge a right therein as well as ſenſible creatures. 

As touching the Text of Scripture, and compellation of the Phari- 
fies, by generation of Vipers, although conſtrutions bee'made hereof 
conformable tothis Tradition,and it may be plauſibly expounded,that 
out of a viperous condition, they conſpired againſt their Prophets,and 


what is uſually implyed by that Proverb, Mal corvi malum evum, that 
is, ofevill parents, an cvill generation , a poſterity nox unlike their 
majority , of miſchievous progenitors , a venemous and deſtructive 
progenie, | 

And laſtly, concerning the Hieroglyphicall account , according to 
the Vulgar conception ſet downe by Orus Apollo, the authority there- 
of is only Emblemarticall,for were the conception true or falſe,to their 


| conception. 
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Of Haves, 


Y [pi Hares are both male and female , beſide the Vulgar opinion, 
was the affirmative of Archelaus, of Plutarch, Philoſtratus, and | 
many more $ nor arethere hardly any who cither treat of mutation or 
mixtion of ſexes, who have not lefr ſome mention of this point, ſome 
ſpeaking poſitively, others dubiouſly , and moſt refigning it unto the 
enquiry of the Reader : now hereof to ſpeake diſtinaly, they muſt be 
male and female by mutation and ſucceſhon of ſexes , or clſe by com- 
poſition, by mixture or union thereof, 


apprehenſtons, it expreſſed filiall impiety; which ſtrictly taken, and to- | 
tally received for truth, might perhaps begin, butſurely promote this | 
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tertio die rampuniur , event interdum ut quiin utero adhye ſwnt abroſis| 


| 


| 


| whereas other Serpents lay egges, the Viper excludeth living animalls; | _ 


Snakes inthe belly of the Cecilia or ſlow-worme , yet may the Viper | 


duced from anima , yet are there many animations beſide, and plants| . 


| 
| 


deſtroyed their ſpirituall parents; yet (as Janſenius obſerveth)Gregory | 
and Jerome , doe make another conſtrucion, apprehending thereby | 


As| 


jat | 


1$ |. 


| | [Bookz. and (ommon Errors, 


\ [the dowry; and that not only mankinde ,, but many other animalls, 


| [ofthefeminine parts in quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the ſubſti- 


| Foxes, Phaiſants, Cocks, &c. but in impetfe& kindes,and ſuch where 


| ſupport and maintenance of the primary and maſter-formes : And the 


{as the mutation of Mint into Creſles, Bafill into Serpoile, and Turneps 


— 
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| 


As for the mutation of ſexes, or tranſition into one another, we can- 
not deny it in Hares, it being obſervable inman : for hereof beſide 
Empedocles or Tireſtas, there are not a few examples; and though ve- 
ry few,or rather none which have emaſculated or turned women, yet 
very many who from an eſteem or reallity of being women have in- 
fallibly proved men: ſomeat the firſt. point of their menſtruous erupei- 
ons, ſome in the day of their marriage, others many yeares after,which 
occafioned diſputes at Law, and conteftations concerning a reſtore of | 


may ſuffer this tranſexion, we will not deny,or hold it at al impoſſible; | 
although I confeſſe by reaſon-of the poſticke and backward poſition 


tution of a protruſion effeRuall unto maſculine'generation, except it be 
.in Retromingents, and ſuch as couple backward. | 
Nor ſhall we only concedethe ſucceſſion of ſexes in ſome, but ſhall 


another; hereof in perfeR animalls of a congenerous ſeed, or neareafh- | 
nity of natures, examples are not unfrequent, as Horſes, Aſſes, Dogs, 


the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, theſe transformations are more 
| common: and in ſome within themſelves without commixtion, as par- 
ticularly in Caterpillers or Silk-wormes, wherein there is viſible and 
triple transfiguration : but in Plants wherein there is no diſtinRion of 
ſex, theſe transplantations are yet more obvious thenany , as that of 
barley into oates, of wheat into darnell, and thoſe graines which gene- 
rally ariſe among corne, as cockle, Aracus, Zgilops, and other dege- 
nerations which come up in unexpeRed ſhapes, when they want the 


—_— 


ſame do ſome affirm concerning other plants in leſſe analogy of figures, 


imo Radiſhes; in all which as Severinus conceiveth there may be equi- 
yocall ſeeds and Hermaphroditicall principles, which contain the radi- 


eth obſcurely the ſeminaliry of Darnell,alchough in a ſecondary or'in- 


| feriour way, and at ſome diſtance of production; which nevertheleſſe | 


if ir meet with convenient promotion, ora conflux and conſpiration of | 
cauſes more powerfull then the other , ir then beginnethto edific in 
chiefe,and contemning the ſuperintendent forme,produceth the ſigna. | 
tures of its ſelfe. | VI 0D IO] 


doe allow that Hares may exchavge their ſex, yetthis we conceive | 
doth come to paſſe but ſometimes,and not in that viciffitude or annuall 


| 


not diſpute the tranſition of reputed ſpecies in others ; thar is, a trab(- | 
mutation, or(as Paracelfians terme it) the Tranſplantation of one into | - 


cality and power of different formes;thus-in the ſeed of wheat there ly- | 


Now therefore although we deny not theſe ſeverall mittations, and | 


alternation as is preſumed; that is, from imperfeRion to perteRion,from 


% 
ts. 
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inthe Text, that God created man in his owne Image, in the Image of 
God created he him , male and female created he them, applying the 


fivgular and plurall unto Adam, it might denote that in one ſubſtance, 
and in himſelfe he included both ſexes which was after divided, and 


the | 


—_—SD 


[Book3. and (Common Errors. 
'" the female called Woman. The opinion of Ariſtotle extendeth far- 


[cludes both ſexes in mankinde ; for from the father proceed not only 


' [red; and whereas it is conceived, that being an harmleſle animall and 
| deleQable food unto man, nature hath madethem with double ſexes, 


[ly encreaſe 5 we forget anhigher providence of nature whereby ſhee 


| tation; that is, a conception upon a conception, or an improvement of a 
| lecond fruit before the firſt be excluded, preventing hereby the uſuall 


| frequently obſervable in Hares, mentioned long agoe by Ariſtotle, 
1] Herodotus, and Pliny.z and we have often obſerved that after the firſt 


_ [on conception, the inward orifice ofthe matrix exzRly cloſeth, ſo that | 
- [it commonly admitteth'nothing after; yet falleth itout ſometime, that 


{the aliment framthe other * However therefore the profe& of Julia: | 


cher , from whoſe afſertion all men ſhould be Hermaphrodites, for 
affirming that women do-not ſpermatize,and conferrea place or recep- } 
tacle rather then eſſentiall principles of generation, he deduQiively in- 


males and females, but from him alſo muſt Hermaphroditicall and 
maſculo-feminine generations be derived , and a commixtion of both 
ſexes ariſe from the ſced of one : But the Schoolmen have dealt with | 
that ſex more hardly then any other , who though they have not much 
diſputed their generatien, yet have they controverted their ReſurreRi- 
on, and rayſed a query whether any atthe laſt day ſhould ariſe in the 
ſex of women, as may be obſervedin the ſupplemem of Aquinas. 
Now as we muſt acknowleage this Andiogynall condition in man, 
ſo can we not deny the like doth happen in beaſts. Thus doe we read In | 
Plinie that Nerocs Chariot was drawne by foure Hermaphroditicall 
Mares, and Cardan afficmes he alfo beheld one at Antweryge; and thus | 
may we alſo:concede, that Hares have been of both ſexes, and ſome 
have ocularly confirmed its but that the whole ſpecies or kinde ſhould | 
be biſexous we cannot affirme , who have found the parts of male and 
female reſpectively diſtin and ſingle in any wherein we have enqui- 


and chat aRively and paſſvely performing they might more numerouſ- | 


eſpecially promotes the multiplication of Hares , which is by ſuperfe- 


intermiſſion and vacant time of generation, which is very common and 


caſt, there remaine ſucceſſive conceptions, and other younglings very 
immature, and far from their terme of excluſion. ' | | 

: Norneed aty man to queſtion this in Hares, for the ſame wee ob- 
ſerve doth ſometime happen in womenzfor although it be true that up- 


inthe a of coition, the avidiry of that pare dilateth it ſelfe,” and recei- 
veth a ſecond burden , -which if it happen to be neare in time unto 'the | 
fiſt, they commonly doe both proceed unto petfeRion,ayd havelegi- | 
timateexcluſions, and periodically ſucceed eachother *:-but if the ſu- 
perfetation be made with confiderable intermiſſion, the latter moſt 
commonly proves abortive; for thefirſt beit confirmed, engrofſeth 


por very playfible, and that way iffallible when ſhe received not her 
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your'd the ſervant.the other reſembled the maſter, 


double ſex in hares might 


Another ground were certaine holes or cavities obſervcable about 


] 


it from their teeth; we cannot affirme, there is in their conceit,, any 
affront Aa nature', although, who ever 'cnquireth ſhall finde no aſſu- 
rance. therein, 


| menobſerving both ſexes fourine backward, or av 


The laſt foundation was Retromingeticy or ping backward , for 
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paſſengers , before ſhe had taken in her lading , there wasa fallibility| 
therein;nor indeed any abſolute ſecuritic inthe policy of adultery after} } 
conception 3 for the Matrix (which ſome have called another animall} ! 
within us, and which is not ſubjeRed untothe Jaw of our will ) after} 
reception of its proper Tenant, may yet receive a ſtrange and ſpurious] 
inmate, as is confirmable by many examples in Plinie, by Lariſſza in| : 
{Hippocrates , and that merry one in Plautus urged alſo by Ariftotle, |. 
that is of Iphicles and Hercules, the one begat by Jupiter,the other by |. 
Amphitryonupon Alcmzna as alſo inthoſe ſuperconceptions where | / 
one childe was like the father,the other like the adulterer , the one fa: | 


Now the groundsthat bagat or much promoted the opinion of a| | 
ſome little bags or tumors , at firſt | 

glance repreſenting ſtones or Teſticles ; to be found in both ſexes 'a-| | 
[bout the parts of generation; which men obſerving in cither ſex, were |. 
induced fo belecve a maſculine ſex in both; but to ſpeak properly theſe] 
Hare no Teſticles or parts officiall unto generation , but glandulous ſub- | 
ſtances that ſeerne to hold the nature of EmunRories ; for herein may | 
be perceived ſlender perforations, at which may be expreſſed a blacke | / 
and foeculent matter; if therefore from theſe we ſhall conceivea mixti- | * 
| [onof ſexes in Hares,: with fairer reaſon we may. conclude it in Bevers, | * 
whereof both ſexes containe a double bagge or tumor inthe groine, |: 
commonly called the Cod of Caſtor, as we have delivered before. |: 


y between their | 


\ 


"—_ 


legpes, they might conceive there was 2 foeminine part in_bothy | 
w be _, |  whercio| 


—— 
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[the fiedge;which being perceived in males, made ſome conceive there | 
might be alſo a ſ#minine nature inthem , and upon this very gronnd, , | 
the ſame opinion hath paſſed upon the Hyzna , as is declared by Ari- |: 
ſtotle,and thus travſlated by Scaliger; ved avtem ainnt uiriuſq; ſexus | _ 
habere genitalia falſum eſt, quod videtur eſſe faminenm ſub cauds, eſt fi- | - 
' | vile figura fewinino verum pervinuw nox eft;and thus is it alſo in Hares; | 
in whom theſe holes, although they ſeeme to make adeepe cavity, yet |. 
doe they not perforate the'skin , nor hold a community with-any part |. 
of generation , but were ( as Plinie delivereth)) eſteemed the marks || 
of their age, the number” of thoſe decyding their number of yeares; |. 
what verity there is herein, we ſhall not contend , for if-in other ani- | 
mals there be authentick notations, ifthe charaRters of yeares be found I: 
in the hornes of Cowes, or inthe Antlers of Decte , if we conjecture |. 
the age of Horſes from joynts in their dockes,and undeniably preſume - 
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| | whereintliey arc deceived by the ignorance of the juſt and proper fice | 
\& | of the Pizellor part defigned unto the Exctetion of urine, which in| 
{ & | the Hare bolds not the common pofition, but is averſly ſeated , and in| 
FT | itsdifſtention enclines unto the coccix or ſcut. Now from the nature|. 
'Y [ofthis poſition, there enſucth a neceſſitic of Retrocopulation, which | 
| Talfopromoteth the conceit; for ſome — fo couple with- | 

{ male or female, or | 
- | determine the proper ſex in either , and to Tpeake generally this way | 
B |of copulation, is not appropriate unto Hares, nor is there one, but'ma- 
BY | ny wayes of Coition, according todivers ſhapes and different confor- | 
B. | mations; for ſome couplelaterally or fidewiſe as wormes, fome circu- 


9 taRion of prone parts in both, as Apes, Porcupines, Hedgehogges,and 
& |ſuch as are termed Molha, as the Cuttlefiſh and the Purple;ſome mixt- 


FI {a8 bur repreſent to view, the Irregular wayes of Juſt, 


: | Cuan XVINL- 


| | | Gin Molls are blinde and have no eyes , though a common opini- 
' | * on isreceived with much vatiety; ſome affirming onely they have 
Y [oo fight, as Oppianus, the Proverbe Talpa Czcior , and the word 
BN [= 45, or Talpitas, which in Hefichius is madethe ſame with Czci- 
'- F} {3: fomethatthey have eyes, but no fight,as the textof Ariſtotle ſeems 
. [toimply, ſome neither eyes nor fight,as Albertus, Plinie, and the vul- 


 ſothers, Of which opinions the laſt with ſome reſtriction, is moſt con- 
- | fonant unto ruth: for that they have eyes in their head is manifeſt unto 
; [any,that wants them not in his own,and are diſcoverable, not onely in 


Þ |municated untotheſe parts; but that the humors together with their 


out aſcenſion , haye not beene able tojudge 


larly or by complication as Serpents , ſome pronely , that is by con- 


[ly, that is , the male aſcending the female , or by application of the 
| prone parts of the one, unto the poſtick parts of the other, as moſt Qua- 


BM [drupes; Some averſely, as all Cruſtaceous animals, Lobſters, Shrimps, | 
{ and Creviſes, and alſo Retromingents, as Panthers, Tigers,and Hares: | | 
\|This is the conſtant Lawof their Coition,this they obſerye and tran- | 
preſſe not : onely the vitiofitie of man hath aRed the varieties hereof: | 
{nor content with a digreffion from ſex or ſpecies, hath in his own kinde 


runnethorow the Anomalies of venery; and been ſo bold, not onely to 


- 
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gar opinion; ſome bath eyes 8 ſight as Scaliger, Aldrovandus, 8 ſome 


old ones, but as we haye obſerved in yong and naked conceptions,ta- 
ken out of the belly of the dam; and. he thar exaQly enquires into the 
cavitie of their cranies,may diſcover ſome propagation of nerves com- 


coats are alſo diſtin, (though Galen ſeeme to affirme'it) tranſcendeth 
_ diſcovery; for ſeparating theſe little Orbes,and including them in 
> 9 mag- 


| EY 
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 inreſpe&Rof thoſe of men, as the eyes of Molls in regard of other ani- 


Leſos, and Scaliger by a word of ImperfeRion,#nchoaros. 
Now asthat they have eyes is manifeſt unto ſenſe, fo that they have 


vidence of this proviſion, that is, to afſigne the organs , and yet deny 
organ, that they have eyes becauſe they'ſee, ſo is it alſo from the or- 
2anto the aRion, that they have eyes, therefore ſome fight deſigned, 
it we take the intention of Nature in every ſpecies, and except the ca- 
more imperfcR then others, ſodo we conceive of their ſight, or aR of 
viſion , tor they will runne againſt thing and hudling forwards fall 
from high places ; ſo that they are not bl 

enough to diſcerne the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh of ob- 


of viſion; and this (as Scaliger obſerveth) might be as full a ſight as 


| 


no further need of eyes then to avoid the light,and to be ſenſible when 
ever they loſt that darkeneſle of earth , which was their naturall con- 
finement ; and therefore however Tranſlators doe render the word of 


will overthrow the dodrine of privations , which preſuppoſe pofitive 


1s blinde, if we deny it the organs or a capacity of viſion from its crea- 


were created inrhims and ſo though the ſence may be accepted , that 


M—— Le 


— —— 


nie: So Galen affirmes the parts of generation in women are impetrfeR, | 
: 
* mals; So Ariſtotle termes them T#3w«%5, which Gaza tranſlates 06-| 


jets or colours , ſo are they not exaRlly blinde, for light is one objeR | 


Nature firſt intended , for living in darkenefle under the earth,they had | 


Ariſtotle, or Galen, that is, 4»#per feces, obleſos, or inchoatos, it is not| 
much conſiderable z for their eyes are ſufficiently begun to finiſhthis | 
action and competently perfcR, for this imperfc Viſion. 4 

And laftly, although they had neither eyes nor (ight, yet could they| 
not be termed blinde, for blindeneſſe being a privative rerme unto} * 
fight, this appellation is not admittible in propriety of ſpeech, and| 


ted nature; ſo when the Text of John had ſaid, that man was blinde/| 
from his nativity, whoſe cecity our Saviour cured, it was not warran- | 
table in Nonnus to ſay he had no eyes at all, as he deſcribeth in his px- | 
raphraſe, and as ſomeancient Fathers affirme, that by this miracle they | 


Book 3. | 
magnifying aſſes, wee diſcerned no morethen Ariſtotle mentions, | 
5 | " Loc kiaane, that is 3 humerems nigrum,not any more iff 
they bee. broken: thar therefore they have eyes we muſt of neceſlicie} 
affirme, but that they. be comparativly incomplete wee need not to de-| 


a 


fight not incongruousunto reaſon, if wee call not in queſtion the pro- | 


the officc, to grant them eyesand withold all manner of viſion : for as| 
the inference is faire, affirmatively deduced from the aRion to the | 


ſuall impediments, or morboſities in individuals, but as their eyes are | 


inde , hor yet diſtinctly ſee, | 
there is in them no cecity, yer more then a cecutiency:; they bave fight | 


formes or habits, and are nof indefinite negations, denying in all ſub. | 
jeRs but ſuch alone wherein the poſitive habits are in their proper na- | | 
ture, and placed without repugnancy. So do we improperly ſay a Moll | 


proverb1. 
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proverbe muſt be candidly interpreted which maketh fiſhes mute; and | 


BY [Scripture inthe ſtory.of Jacob is farely: with circumſpeRion , And it 
Y | cameto paſſe when Facob was old, and his eyes were'dimme, quends;. 

| | caligaront vcnll, ſaith Jerom and Fremellius, which- are expreſſions of: 
-.| diminution, and not of abſolute privation. ' ' 330: 12:36 


- | judge,” wee might be blinde. our ſelves g the: expreſſion therefore of 


| VA/Hether Lampties have nine@yes, is is received, we'durſt refer 
| cerning eyes, occaſioned by the errout of eyes, deduced from the ap- 


- | butalſorepug 


, - 


call them filent which havenp voyce in Nature, 

Now this conceit is ereRed upon a miſipprehenfion or miſtake in 
the ſymptomes of viſion, men confounding aboliſhment, diminution 
and depravement, and naming that anabolition of ſight, which indeed 


or fotall privation, in ſtead of caligation or dimneſſe, wee conclude a 
cecity or blindnefſe , which hath beene frequently committed con- 


2 cerning other animals ; fo ſome affirme the water Rat is blinde,ſo Sam- 


monicus and Nicander do call the Muf- Araneus the ſhrew or Ranny, 


| blinde; And becauſe darkeneffe was before lightthe Agyptians wor- 
-*} ſhipped the ſame: So are flow-Wormes accounted blinde,and the like 
 weaffirme proverbially of the Beetle, although their eyes be evident, 
 [andthey will fiye againſt lights, like many other inſets, and though | - 
parentin all flying 1n- 


f 


afo Ariſtotle determines ,. that the cyes are 
ſecs, though other ſenſes be obſcure, and not perceptible at all ; and if 


| | from a diminution wee may inferre a totall privation , -or affirme that 

K {other animals are blinde which doe not acntelyfee or.comparatively 
. } unto others, wee ſhall condemne unto blindenefſe-manynor {0 cſtee- | 

"med; for ſuch as have corneous or-horney eyes, -as Lobſters and cru- | 

{ ſtaceous animals, are generally dim ſighted ,' all-inſeQs that have 45- 

| texn#, or long hornes to feele out their way,, as Butter-fliesand Lo- | 


cuſts, 'or their fore legs ſo diſpoſed , thattthey:muoh-advance before 


[their heads, as may be obſerved in Spiders z-and iifthe Agle were! 
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'V itunto Polyphemus,who had biit one tojudge it: neftor con- 


pearanceof divers cavities or holes onteither fide,which'foine call cyes' 
that careleſly. behold them , and'is notonely refutable by experience, | 
nant unto reaſon; for beſide the tnonſtroſiry they faſten? 


is but ayv-abatement. ' For if viſion be aboliſhed, it is called cacites, or | 
blindneſle, if depraved and receive its objects erroneouſly, Hallucina- | 
tion, if dimiſhed, hebetudo viſas, calizatio, or dimneſſe ; now inſtead of 
.. | adiminutionor imperfe& vifton in the Moll, we affirme an abolition 
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unco Nature, in contriving many eyes, _ hath wade but tyounto| | 
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| many in one place; forthe two extremes would ſufficiently performe 
the office of fight without the help of the intermediate cycs, and be- 
hold as much as all ſeven joyned together, for the vifible baſe of the 
objeR would be defined by theſe two, and the middle eyes although 
they behold the ſame thing, yet could they not behold ſo muchthere- 
of as theſe; ſo were it no advantage unto man to have a third eye be- 
eweene thoſe two he hath already ; and the figion of Argus ſeemes 


qd 


placed incircumferenceand poſitions of advantage. 


head, and where the Gils of other fiſh are placed , containing no or- 
gans of fight, nor having any communication with the braine ; now all 
| ſetiſe proceeding from the braine, and that being placed (as Galen ob- 
ſerveth) in the upper part of the body , for the fitter ſituation of the 


ted in other parts ; anditherefore we relinquiſh as fabulous what is de» 
livered of Sternopthalmi, or men with eyes in their breaſt; and when it 


————— 


inſecond ſence, and sffordeth no objeRion :. True it is that the cyes of 
animals are {cated with4ome difference,but all whatſoever in the head, 
and that more fotward then the eare or hole of hearing. In quadru- 


| ted z and therefore when they lovke intently they turne one eye upon 
the objeR, and can convert their heads to ſce before and behinde, and 


they fituated iniman, and in theſame circumference with the eare, for 
deſcribed thereby will interſe&; or-paſſe over both the cares. 


and their proper uſe in nature; for this is a | 0r diſpoſure of parts, 
and a peculiar conformation whereby theſe holes and ſluces ſupply the 


taceous animals and Whales, the Lamprey hath a fiſtula ſpout or pipe 
onely fingylar in this formation, but alſo.in many other, as in defeR 
cartilagineous ſubſtance without-any ſpondyles,proceſles, or protube- 


eyes, and conyeniency. required unto ſight, it is not reaſonable to ima- | 
gine that they are any where elſe, or deſerve that name which are ſca-|. 


© Enquiies into Vulger Book | 


_ animall, that is, one of cach ſide, according tothe divifion of the | 
' braine, it were a ſuperfluousand inartificiall aR to place and ſettle ſo | 


more teaſonable then this; for though he had many eyes, yet were they |. 


Againe, theſe cavities which men call eyes are ſeated out of the | 


{ 


| 


is ſaid by Solomon, A wiſe mans eyesare in his head , it is to be taken| - 


pedes, in regard of the figure of their heads, they are placed at ſome|. 
| diſtance, in latiroſtrous and flat-bild birds they arc more laterally ſea-| 
to behold two oppoſite paints at once z but ata more cafie diſtance are } 
ifone foore of the compaſſe be placed upon the Crowne, a circle - 


The error in this conceit conſiſts in the ignorance of theſe cavities, | 


defect of Gils, and are aſſiſted by the conduir.in the head , for like ce- | 
a the back'purt of the head , whereat they -ſpirt out water: -Nor is it] 
of bones, whereof it hath not one ,-and -for the ſpine or-back-bone , a 


rance whatſoever 28 alſo inthe: proviſion which Nature hath made | 
forthe heart, which in this animallis very-ſtranpely ſecured , and lyes 
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immured in a cartilage orgriſtly ſubſtance ; and laſtly, in the Salut; I 
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: | firmes thatteſta 
\thoſe black and atramentous ſpots which ſeeme to repreſent them are | 
[any ocular reallities ;; for if any objeR be preſented unto them, they | 


[withſtanding make v 


© /[rive their motive and optick or 
A. ties are ſeated low upon the fides of the back; __— 
| F {thewhiter ſorrof Snayles when they retraR them: 


—_— _ 
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Tf Hat Snayles have two eyes, and atthe end of their hornes , befide 
_ © theaſſertion of the people, is the opinion. of ſome learned men ; | 
which notwithſtznding Scaliger tearmes but imitationof- eyes , which 
Pliny contradiats,and Ariſtotle upon conſequence denycs,when he af- 
us afimals have noeyesat all; And for my. owne 
part after much inquiry, I am not ſatisfied thattheſe are eyes, or that | 


wHl ſometime feeme to decline it, and ſometine run againſt it; if alſo | 
theſe black extremities, or 

ſe of their protruſions or hornes,, and poke out 
their way as before: Apaine, if they were &yes or inſtruments of viſi- 
on, they would have their originals:in the head;, and from thence de-' 


concede they havetwoeyes,. wee muſt alſo grant}, they have no lefle | 


nd | | | 


ae\ | 
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[then foure, for not onely the two greaterextenfions. above havethele | 
1 imitations of eyes; butalſo the twolefſer below,as is evident untoany, 
[and if they be dextiobſly diſſefted, there will;be fund on either ſide | 
. [two black filametits-or membranous-ſtrings. which extend into the | 


. * Nowthe reaſon why we name theſe black ſtrings eyes , is becauſe | 
{we ktiow/not whatto callthemelſe , and underſtand nor the proper | 


| their hornes, which being 


lovg and ſhorter tornicle upot) protruſioriz; and therefore if they have [ 


g 


the affirmation ofany. ' > 


uſe of that part , which indeed is very obſcure, and not delivercd by 
any; but'may-probably be ſaid roaffiſt the protruſion, and retraction of 
icirt aweake and hollow body, require ſome in- | 
ward eſtabliſhment; to confirme-the length of their advancement, | 
which we obſerve they cannot extend:without the concurrence, heic- | 
of ; for if with your finger you apprehend-the top of the horne,: and ! 
draw outthis black, and membranous emiſſion, the horne will. be cx- 
cluded'no more; but if you-clip off the extremity, or onely findgetthe | 


of 


#: 


« 


reſumed eyes be clipped off, they will not- | 


'Brit their ſoots and firſt cxtremi- | 
perceived inf 
laſtly, if wee | 


two eyes, they havealſo foure, which will be monſtrous, and beyond | - 


top thereof with Xquzferies , or other corroſive water, leaving a con- | 


fiderable part behinde, they. will neverthelefſe exclude their herd, 


—_— 


55 

| of the liver, which is in the male of an excellent grafle greene p beat on 
a deeper colour inthe female, and will communicate a freſh and duira- 

ble verdute, £ x PSs iT : | Þ 
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and therewith explorate their way, as before; and indeed the exat| 
ſcnſe of theſe extremities is very remarkable for if you'dip apen in| 
4qua forts, oyle of vitriol, or Turpentine', and preſent it towards 
theſe points, they will at a reaſonable diſtance, declinethe acrimony 
thereof, retyring or diſtorting them to avoid it ; -and this they will 
nimbly performe if objeRed to theextremes, but ſlowly or not at all, 
if approached unto their rootes. - | 


city, or anomalous ſituation of eyes, is cither monſtrous, fabulous, or 
under things never ſcene includes good ſenſe or meaning: and ſo may | 
we receive the figment of Argus, who was an Hieroglyphick of hea- | 
ven, in thoſe centuries of eyes expreſſing the ſtars and their alternate | 
 wakings, the viciffitude of day and night ; which ſtridly taken cannot | 
be admitted, forthe ſubjeR of ſleep is not the eye, but the common |: 
ſenſe, which once aſleep, all eyes muſt be at reſt: And therefore what| 
is delivered as an Embleme of vigilancy', that the Hare and Lion doe | 
{lcep with one eye open, doth not evince they are any moreawake then | 
ifthey were both cloſed; for the open cye-beholds inſleepe'no more | 
then that which is cloſed, and no more one eye inthem then two in o- | 
ther animals that ſleep with both open, as ſome by diſeaſe, and others 
naturally which have noeye lids at all. | | (a 
As for Polyphemusalthough his ſtory be fabulous, the monſtroſi- | 
| ty is not impoſlible ;'for the a of Viſion may be perfonned withone | - 
eye, and inthe deception and fallacy of fight, hiath- this advantage of | 
two, that it beholds not objects double, or ſees two things for one ; | 
for this doth happen when the axis of the viſive coves, diffuſed from | 
the objeR, fall notuponthe ſame plane, but thatwhich is conveyed | 
intoone eye, is mote depreſled or clevated' ther that which enters the | 
other. So if bcholding a candle we protrudeeither-ypward-orgdowne- | 
: ward the pupill of one eye, the object IAN double ; butif wee | 
ſhut the other-eye, and behold it but wi 3 
fipgle, and if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object, will nat | 
duplicate, for in that poſition the axes of the coves remaine inthe fame | - 
plane, as is demonſtrated inthe opticks, and delivered by Galep, inrhis | 
tenth.De nſa partiam. . | s or els FelnI oof 
Relations alſo there are of men that could make themſelves.inviſi+ | 
ble, which belongs not co this diſcourſe, but may ſerye'as notable ex: | 
preſſions of wiſe and prudent men, who fo contrive theiraffaires, :that | | 
although their aRions be manifcR, their defignes are not dilcoyerable: 
in this acccprion there is nothing left of doubt, and Giges ring; remai- 
neth ſtill among us s for vulgar eyes behold no more _of-wiſe menthen 


but their intcripur and inward pieces he-onelyfecs, that fees þeyoud 
their beings, © nr HO GU CRT og 


Crap. 


—— 


What hath beene therefore delivered concerning the plurality, pau- | - ? 


one, it; will then appeaxe bug | - 


doth the Sun, they may diſcover their exteriour and outward:wayes, | | 


[ 


BY nd Crone Ewan ey ] 
| p | Cre 209; XXI. | 
EY VINE _ Of the Cameleon, 
| (;Goeeaing the Chameleon there grocrally paſſeth an opinion 
_/that it liveth onely upon ayre, and is ſuſtained by no other ali- |- 


| ment; Thus muchis in plaine termics affirmed by Solinus, Pliny, and 

| | divers other, and by this periptiraſis is the ſame deſcribed by Ovid ; 

| All which notwithftandipg upon enquiry, I finde the affertion mainly 
contiovertible , and very much to 

RR .. : OR. | 

| And firſtfor its verity, although afferted by ſome, and traditionally 

F - [delivercd by others, yer1s it very queſtionable; For befide Zlian.who 

| is ſceldome defeRive in theſe accaunts; Ariftotle diftindtly treating 

| hereof, hath made no mention of this remarkeable propriety ; which 

[either ſuſpeRing its verity, orpreſuming its falfity hee ſurely omitted ; 


vable, it being the common oP 
- | Some have poſitively denyedit, as Aug 
lechampime, Fortuning, Licetme, with many 


z 
b 
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aile inthe three inducements of | | 


| forthat he remained ignorant of this account it is not eaftly concei- | 
injon,and generally receivedby all men; | 

os” Niphus, Stobems, Da- | 
more others have cxperi- | 


KY” [$cliger, obſerved a Chatn 


| ſerved a Chameleon to lick up a 
Bellonius hath beene more {atisfaRorily expe 7 


-|firming hey feede'on Flyes, Cater pers, cetles, 'and' other inſedts, 
bug upon exenteration he; found theſe animals in their bellies';"and al- 
though wehave not had the adyantage' of our 'owne obſcryition, yet 
hayewe received the likeconfirmation from matiy ocylar fpeRators. 
- |  Astouching the verifimility or probable rruth of this relation, ſeve- 
all reaſons there are which ſcemeto overthr 


mentally refuted ir, as al mga obonom Lan oo fame of| 
Ec rom 1$ DIEaITs DUC | - 


Irs For fiſt there are | 


|found lo chis animal, thejyrs, theffomack , arid' other parts official 
- [unto nutrition',: which were Its —_ reception of aye, 
© [their proviſions had beeric ſuperfluonsy Ndw the wiſdothe of Nature 
| [abhorring ſoperflultier, and effeRing nothing in vaine, us theinten 
- [tion of theſe operations, reſpeQive]y contriveth the argans ; and there- 
ie where we finde ſuch Inſtruments. wee may with ſtriRtnefle expeR | 
[their aQions, and where wediſcover thim tiot, wee may with ſafoty | 
 |concludethe-non-intentiop oftheit operations: 'So' wheh we obſerve | 

that oviperous animals , as"Lizards;'Þ by Birds, 'and* moſt-Fifhes 


haye neither bladder nor kidnies, we niay with reaſon inferrethey do | 
[not urine at all : Bue whereas inthisfaing Linde we diſcover thefe parts 
inthe Tortoys beyond anyother, wee cannot deny he excrciſeth that 
excretion ; Nor was there any abſtirdity in Pliny, when for medicinall 
uſes he commended the urine of a Tort6jle* fo when we perceive that | 


Lis have tears, it is not unreaſonableto infer they ſuckle their yourng- 
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| 


| lings with milke; but whereas no other flying animall hath theſe parts, 


| its originall. .- 


4 


F 


o 
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{but in FoRmmanc RE her, » ſathenoftrills are uſcfull both | 
he prin 


| God, -which diſpoſcth of no part in yaine, and ſome parts untotwo or 


entto that intention. . 


{ty, and without any aGign of the tangue,is 


| urine. of an Aﬀe,, hee commends as a magicall medicine: upon our | 


Enquiries into Julpar Books; 


we cannot from them expeR ar viviparous excluſion , but either a ge- 
neration of egges , or ſome vermiparous ſeparation , whoſe navell is 
within it ſelfe at firſt, and its nuttition after not inwardly dependent of | 


Apaine, fiature is ſo farre from leaving any one part without its pro-| 
per action, that ſhe oft-times impoſeth two or:three-labours upon one; \ 
{o: the pizell in animalsis both officiall unto urine and to generation, | 
but the firſt and primary-uſc is generation z for many creatures enjoy 
chat part-which urine not, as fiſhes, birds, and quadrupeds oviparous | 
but not onthe contrary, for the ſecondary ation ſubſiſteth not alone, | 


forreſpirationand ſmelling;bu cipall afe is ſmelling; for many 

have noſtrils which have no lungs, 'as fiſhes, but none have lungs or | 
reſpiratiof, which hayenot ſome ſhew, or ſome analogy of noſtrills : 
And thus we perceive the providence of nature, that is the wiſdome of 


thiee uſes, will not provide any without the execution of its proper of- | | 
fice;nor where there is no.digeſtion to be made, make any parts infervi- | 


Beſide the teeth, the tongue of this avimall is a ſecond argument to | 
overthrow thisayric nutrication, and that not only inirs proper nature,,| -; 
but alfo in-its peculiar figure, . for indeed of this part properly taken'|} - 
there are two ends. that is;the formation of the voice, and the execu-;} 
tion of taſte, for the voice, it can have no office in Camelions, for they 
are mute animals, as, beſide fiſhes, are moſt other ſort of Lizards: As | | 


for their taſte, iftheir,qutriment be ayre,neither can « be an inſtrumeri,}. i 
thereof, for the bady ofthatelement is ngHRle, volt of ll ſapidi- | | 

ut any 2c2190 of: y the rough artery or wea- | | 
zon conducted into the lungs. ra therefore Plinic much forgets the. 
ſtriQneſle of his aflertion, whenhe alloweth excrements unto that avi- 
mall, that feedeth oply.ypen ayre., which notwithſtariding with the | 


enemies. RN ok pug x ph SLIT 
{ The figure of the tongue ſcems allo.tq overthrow the preſumption}. 
of this aliment, which according to theexaR delineation of Aldrovahd, | 
is io this animallpeculiar.,,and ſeemeth contrived for prey ; for info} | 

little a creature ic 15 at the leaſt halfe a palme long; and being it ſcIf've-| | 
ry ſlow of motion, hath inthis parta very great agility; withall its food} 
being flyes and ſuch as ſuddenly efcape, it hath intherongue-a ſpongy 


and mucousextremity, whereby upona ſudden emiſſion, it ioviſcates | 
and tangleth thoſc inſets ;.:And therefore ſome have thought its name | 
not unſutable unto its naturezthe nomination is Greek, x<ua-iur, that is 
alittle Lion, .not fo much forthe reſemblance of ſhape, bur affinity of | 
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the Tranſlation of Jerome and the Septuagine , this animall is forbid- 
_ | wiſe menare of opinion,the bodies of animalls cannot receive a proper 


F | aQof ourrication, 
Y- [body couiſhed there's required atranſmutation of the nutciment,now 


; [3athe aliment 2 familiarity © 
7 — nature, as by one aR of the ſoule may be converted into 


| —_ beeffeted bythe ayre,it concurring only. with our ficſhio com-: 
*.-[monprinciples, which are at the largeſt diſtance from life, and'com-; 
| [mon alſounto inapimated conſtitutions z, and therefore when it is faid/| 
. {by Fernelius, and afferted by divers others, that we are only nouriſhed. 


- 
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condition, that is-for the vigilancyin its prey and ſudden rapacity 
thereof, which ir performeth norlike the Lion with its teeth, but a ſud- 
den and unexpected ejaculationofthe tongue. - This expoſition is fa- 
'youred by {ome, eſpecially theold gloſſc upon Leviticus, whereby in 


den;what ever it bet ſcems wore reaſonable then that of Ifidore, who 
| blancewith a -Carnell ; for this derivation offendeth the rules of Ety- 


| mology, whercin indeed the notation of names ſhould be Orthogra- | 


'phicall, not exchanging dipthongs for vowells, or converting conſo- | 
'nants intocach other. a | 
. As forthe poſſibility hereof,it is not alſo unqueſtionable, and many 


aliment from ayre : for befide that taſte being: (as Ariftotletermes it) 
a kinde of touch, it is required the aliment ſhould be tangible, and fall | 
under the paſpable affeRions of touch, beſide alſo that there is ſome 

| apor in all aliments , as being to be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the | 
euſte, which cannot be admitted in ayre 3 Beſide theſe, I {ay, it wee | 
confider the nature of aliment, and.the proper uſc of ayre in reſpitation; 
irwill very hardly fall under the name hereof ,. or properly attaine the 


And firſt concerning its nature, to make a perfeRt nutzitioninto the 


where this converfionor oxgrontioph made, there isalſo required | 
mat 


ter,and ſuch a community or vicinity 
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derives this name, a Carvels &: Leone, 25 preſuming herein ſome reſem- | 


» 
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body of the living, and enjoy ne common loule ,, which. indeed , 


living bodies , and {uchas are ſome way/ptocceding-From ttiem: 
 brop fruits, cfſefs, parts, or ſeeds theitof, they have laid aur an 


Þ [object rery agrecableunco affimulytion; forgheleindecdare fitto re. 


ceivea quick and iminediate converſion, as halding fome community? 


. [with our ſclves, and containing approximate clipoficiod unto ani- | 
e-| | | Secondly (as is argued by Axiſtotle: againſt. the Pjthagoreans). 


whatſoever properly notiſheth, before its aſſimulation, by the aQtion:! 
of naturall heat it receiveth.a.compulency or incraflation progreffional! | 


| unto its converfion;' which notwithſtanding it.cannot be effected upon 


the ayre, forthe aRion of heat doth tar. candenſe/bur'racifie that” 
mito by attenuation, :ratherthen for nutrition ,; diſpoſeth.ic for || 
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_ - Thirdly (which is the argument of Hippocrates)all aliment received] 
into the body; muſt be therein a confiderable ſpace retained ;/ and not] 
immediatly expelled : now ayre bur momentally remaining'in- our 
bodies, it hath no proportionable ſpace for its converſion , that-being || 
only of length enough to refrigerate the heart, which-having onee per-| 
formed, leſt being ir ſelfe heated apaine, it ſhould ſuffocate that parr, | 
it makech no ſtay, but haſteth backe the ſame way it paſſed in. : , + | 
'Fourthly, the proper uſe of ayre attracted by the lungs, and without | 
which there is no durable continuatien in life , is notthe nutrition of | 
parts, but the'contemperation of that fervour inthe heart, and the ven. | 
 tilation of that fire alwayes maintained in the forge of life; whereby al- | 
\though in ſome manner itconcurreth unto nufrition., yet cant not re- | 
ccive the proper name of nutriment; and therefore by [ippocrites de | 
alimento, it 15 tetmed 4limentur non 4limentum, a nouriſhment and no 
nouriſhment z that is in a large acception , but not in propriety of lan- 
guage conſerving the body,not nouriſhing the ſame, not repairing it by 
aſſimulation, bur preſerving it by ventilation z for thereby the naturall 
flame is preſerved from -extinRion , and fo the individuum ſup- 
ported in ſome way like nutrition : And ſo when itis ſaid by the ſame 
Author, Palme contrariam corpert alimentum irahit, reliqua omnia ide, | 
it is not to be taken ina ſtrict and proper ſenſe, but the quality inthe. | 
one, theſubſtance is mennt in the other, forayre in regard of our natu- | 
 rall heatis cold, and inthat quality contrarymnto it, bue what is ptoper- | 
| ly aliment, of what quality ſoever, is potentially:the ſame,and ina ſub-/| 
ſtantiall identity unto it; BTSPER Ty CHER NAOH 97: 1] 
| * Andalthoughthe ayreattragted may be conceived! fo nouriſh that p 
| invifibleflame of life, inas much commonandculinary flames are | 
nouriſhed 'by the ayreabout them. ;T confeſfe weedoubtthe common | 
' | conceit, 'which affirmeth that aireis the pabulousfupply of fire, much] 
lefle that flame is properly aire kindled: And the fame before-us, hath: ' 
beendenycd by the Lord'of. Verulatn,'in his Tratof life and death, 8 | 
alſo by Dr. Jorden i-his/book of Minerall waters: For that which-ſub-'| 
ſtantially- maintaineth the fire, is the combuſtible matterin the kind-/| 
Jed body,” and not theambient ayre, which affordeth cxhalation to its | 
; fuliginous atomes, northat which cauſeth the flame properly to be ter- | 
| med ayre, but rather asheexpreſſjetrir, theacochcion of fuliginous ex- 
halaticns, which containe an unQuoſity in them , and ariſe from the | 
| matter of tuell; whictopinion is very probable;cand will ſalve many | 
doubts, whereof the common conceit affordeth:noſolution. - _ | 
As firſt,how fire is ſtricke out of fimts,thavisnot by kindling the aire | 
from the collifian of two hard bolits;. for then'Diamondsand glaſſe: 
ſhould doe the like ay.well as flint;- but rather from che ſulphur and in- 
flamable cffluviums contained inthem;: Thelike faith: Jorden we ob- 


ſerve in canes and woods , thatareunQuous and full of oyle, oy 
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lgold, or Naptha:, the:duration' proceeded from the puritie of their 


| fit would have been ſpent and waſted by the fire: Why a piece of flaxe 


| eth further,then indeediit is viſible', being at ſome diſtance from, the 


| ſtanding it will doe, if the ambient aire be impreenate with ſubtile in- 


| waycs aſhſtent thereto, it pertormes no ſubſtanti31] nutritibn,in ſerving 


| 


will yceldfixe by frication,'or collifion, not by kindling the ayre about 
then, but the inflamable'oyle withrhem: why the fire goes orit with- 
out ayre? that is becauſethe fuligenous exhalations wanting evaporati- 
oh recoyle upon the flame and'choake it, as isevident incupping plaſ- 
ſes, and the artifice of charcoals; where if the ayre be altogether cxclu- 
ded,the fie goes out, why ſome lampes included in cloſe bodies, have 
burned many hundred yeares, as that diſcovered in the ſepulchre of 
Tullia-the ſiſter of Cicero, and that of Olibius many yeares after, 
neare Padua; becauſe what ever was their matter , either a preparation 


oyle which yeelded no fuligenous exhalations to ſuffocate the fire; For 
if ayre had pouriſhed the flame, it had not continned many minutes, for 


will kindle, although itrouch not the flame £ becauſe the fire extend- 
weeke a pellucide and tranſparent body, and thinner then the ayre it 


ſelf: why mctcals in their liquation , although they intenſly heat: the 
aire above their ſurface ,; ariſe not yer into a lime, nor kindle the aite 


ence, but cloſly adheres unto the originall of its inflamation,and there- 
fore it oncly warmeth, not kindleth the aire about it , which notwith- 


———— 


| about them 2 becauſe their ſulphur is more fixed , and they emit not | 
{ inflamable exhalations : And laſtly, why alampe or candle burnerh 
{ onely in the ayre about it , and inflameth nor the ayre at a diſtance 
{from it © becauſe the flame extendethinot beyond the inflamable <ffiu- | 


flamabilities, and ſuch as are of quick accenfton,as experiment is made. 
in a cloſe roome, upon an evaparation of ſpirits of wine and Camphir; | 
as ſubtertaneous fires doe ſometimes happen, and as Creuſa and Ajex- | 
anders boy in the bath were ſet on fice by Naptha. $11 
Liſtly, the Element of aire is fo far from nouriſhing the bodie, that | 
ſome have queſtioned the power of water ; many conceiving it enrets | 
not the body inthe power of aliment, or thatirom thence, there pro- 
cceds a ſubſtantial} ſupply : For beſide that ſome creatures drinke not | 
at all, unto others it performs the common office of ayre,and ſerves for | 
refrigeration of the heart, as unto fiſhes, who receive it,and expell it by 
the gills; even unto our ſclves, and more perfect animals,thaugh many 


for refrigeration, dilution of {olid aliment, and its elixation inthe ſto- 
macke, which from thence as a vehicle it conveighs through Jefle ac- 
ceſfible cavities into the liver, from thence into.the veines, and ſo ina 
roride fubſtance throughthe capillarie caviries into every part ; which 
having performed, it is afterward excluded by urine, {weat and ſerous. 
ſeparations. And this opinion ſurely poſlciled the Ancients,. fot when 


they ſo highly commended that water which is ſuddenly hor and cold ! 


eee ae <- was” 


which : 
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which is without all favour, the lighteſt, the thinneſt , and which will | 


ſooneſt boile Beanes'or Peaſe, they had no confideration of nutrition; 


whereunto had they had reſpeR, they would have ſurely commended | 


grofſeand turbid ſtreames, in whoſe confuſion at the laſt, there might 
be contained ſome nutriment; and not jejune or limpid water,and near- 
er the ſimplicity ofits Element. , 

All which confidered, ſeverer heads will be apt enough to conceive 
the opinion ofthis animal,not much unlike unto that of the Aſtomi, or 
men without mouthes in;Pliny , ſutable unto the relation of the Mares 
in Spaine , and their ſubventaneous conceptions , from the weſterne 
winks! and in ſome way more unreaſonable then the figment of Rabi- 
can the famous horſe in Arioſto,which being conceived by flame,and 


wind never taſted graſſe, or fed onany grofler provender then ayre;for | 


this way of nutrition was anſwerable unto the principles of his genera- 
tion; which being not ayrie, but grofle and ſeminall in the Chameleon, 


unto its conſervation there is required a ſolid paſture, and a food con- | 


generous unto the principles of its nature, | 
The grounds of this opinion are many, The firſt obſerved by Theo- 


phraſtus , was the inflation or ſwelling of the body made in this ani. 
mal upon inſpiration or drawing in its breath, which people obſerving, 
have thought itto feed npon ayre. But this effec is rather occaſioned 
uponthe greatnes of its lungs, which in thisanimal are very large, and 
by their backward ſituation, afford a more obſervable dilatation, and 


though their lungs bee lefle , the like inflation is alſo obſervable in | 


Toads. | 
A ſecond is the continual! hiationor holding open its mouth, which 


men obſerving conceivethe intention therof to receive the aliment of 
ayre; but this is alſo occaſioned by the greatnes of its lungs, for repleti- 
on whereof not having aſufficient or ready ſupply by its noſtrils , it is 
enforced to dilate and hold open the jawes. 

The third is the paucitie of blood obſerved in this animal , ſcarce at 
all to be found bur in the eye, and about the heart; which defe being 
obſerved , inclined ſome into thoughts, that the ayre was a ſufficient 
maintenance for theſe exauguious, parts. But this defeR or rather 
paucity of blood , is alſo agreeable unto many other animals , whoſe 


ſolid nutriment wee doe not controvert, as may bee obſerved in o- | 


ther ſorts of Lizards, in Frogges , and divers Fiſhes, and therefore an 
Horſe-leech will hardly be made to faſten upon a fiſh,and wee doe not 
read of much blood that was drawn from Frogges by Mice in that fa- 
mous battaile of Homer. ; 
| Thelaſtand meſt common ground which begat or promoted this 
opinion, is the long continuation hereof without any viſible food, 
which ſome precipitouſly obſerving,conclude they cate not any at all. 
| It cannot be denyed it is ( if not the moſt of any ) a very abſtemious 


animal, 
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{-hauſtion) and- the condition of naturall moiſture is able to reſiſt the | 
| lender ation of heat, (whereby it. needeth no reparation)and this is e-, | | 


| 


1 fallacious, that is, 4 minori ed majue, 4 ditto ſecundum quid ad diftum | 


{ the like affinity, as is the conceitof-the Rhintace in Perſia ; the Cavis | 

| Levisof America, and the Mamicodiata or bird of Paradiſe in India. | - 
To affigne a reaſon of this: abſtinence in animals, .or declate:how| | 
| without a ſupply there cnſueth no deſtruRive exhauſtion'; exceedeth 


| Licetus in his excellent TraQt,, De bu qui:dis vivunt fine aliments, | 
| bath very ingeniouſly attempted it, deducing the cauſc hereof froman 
| equall conformity of naturalliheat and moiſture, at leaſt no confidera- 

! ble exuperancy in either, which concurring.inan-unaRive proportion, | . 
' [thenaturall heat conſumeth not the moiſture (whereby-enſueth noex- 


| hoat,-in-a craſſe or copious humidity doe long ſubſiſt without nutri- 
tion: For the aRivity of the agent, being notable to overmaſter the re-| 
} ſiſtance of the patient, there will enſue no deperdition. And upon the | _ 


Tit common opinion of the Ocſtridge, Struthiocamelus, or Spat- | 


animall, and ſuch ay by reaſonof- its frigidity;pancity'of blood,and {a- | 
tkancy in: the winter, (about: which rtimeithe obſervations are vften 
made) will long ſubſiſt without aviſible ſyſtentation:' But a like con- | 
dition may bee alfo obſervediit.many otheranimals, for Lizards and | 
Leeches, as we have made triat, wilt live fome months without ſuſte- | 
nance, and wee have included Snailes in'glafſes all winter, which have | 
returned to feed againe in the ſpting: Now theſe notwithſtanding, are | 
not..concceived to paſicall their-hives. without food ; for fo fo argue” is 


ſimpliciter, and is moreover ſufficiently convifted by experience ; and | 
thereforeprobably otherrelations are of the ſame verity, which are of 


the limits of my intention, and intentionof my diſcourſe. Fortunius 


vident in Snakes, Lizards,Snails,and divers other inſe&s1atirant many | 
moneths in the yeare;which being cold creatures, containing a weak 


like grounds it is , that cold and phlegmatick bodies, and ( as Hippo- 
crates determineth)that old men , will beſt endure faſting. Now the 
ſame harmony -and ſtationary conſtitution, as it happeneth in many 

ſpecies, ſodoth it fall out ſometime in Individualls z For wee read of 
many who havelived long time withont aliment,, and beſide deceites 

and impoſtures,there may be veritable Relations of ſome, who with- | 
out a miracle, and by peculiarity of temper , have far outfaſted Elias. 


_—_— 
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| Of the Oeſtridge. 
.row- Camell conceives that it dpſion Iron; and this is confir- | 


med by the affirmations of many; beſide ſwarmes of others, Rhodigi- } 
ous in his preleQions raketh it far granted, Johannes Laogius in his 
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| Epiſtles ladethe experim -riment for ir, the-co ommon picture alſo confirm- | 
£th it which uſually 'deſcribeth this animal! , with-an horſhooe infts| ' 
' mouth; notwithſtanding upon — findeit:yery queſtionable, 
' 2nd the negative ſeemes: moſt. entertained 3 whoſe: verity 


| indeed wee doe the rather defire,” 'becduſe hereby wee ſhall relieve our 
| ignorance of one occule quality ; for in the lift thereof it is accounted, 
| and in that notion imperioufly obtruded upon us : For my ownepart, 
although TI have had the fight of this animall,I have not had the oppor- | 
' unity of its experiment, but have received greatoccafions of doubt, 


from learned diſcourſers thereon. + -: _.. oy 
*.. For Ariſtotle and Oppianus who have particularly treated hereof | 
| arefilentin this fingularity, cither omitting it as dubious, or.as the 
Comment ſaith, rejeRing it as fabulous; Pliny ſpeaketh generally, 
affirming onely , the digeſtion is wonderfull in this animall,; lian 
delivercth, that it digeſteth ſtones, without any mention of Iron, Leo 
Africanus , who lived in thoſe Countrics wherein they moſt abound, | | 
ſpeaketh diminutively, and: but halfe way into this affertion, Surdum 4c 
| 2; ere 

ſimplex animal eſt, quicquid invenit, abſque deletiu, uſque ad ferrum ae- | 
vorat :: Fernelius in his ſecond booke De abditis rerums cauſos , extent | 
ates it, and Riolanus in his Comment thereof poſitively denyes it: | 
Some have experimentally refuted it , as Alberts Magnne,, and moſt | 
plainly of all other Yly/ſes .4ldrovandus, whole words are theſe, Ego 
ferri fruſta devorare', dum Tridenti efſem, obſervavi , ſed que in cotta 
rurſre excernevetthat is,at my being ar Trent, I oblctved the Oeſtridge | 
| to ſwallow Iron, but yet'toexclude it undigeſted againe. - 

Now beſide experiment, it is in vaine to attempt againſt it by Phi- 
loſophicall argument, it being an occult quality, which contemnes the 
law of Reaſon, and defends it ſelfe by admitting no reafon at all ; As 
| for its poſſibility, we ſhall notat preſent diſpute, nor will we affirme 

that Iron ingeſted, receiveth inthe ſtomack of the Ocſtridge no altera- 
tion whatſoever ; but if any ſuch there be, we ſuſpeR this effeRrather 
from ſome way of corroſion , then any of digeſtion , not any liquid 
reduction or tendance to chilification by the power of naturall heate, 
but rather ſome attrition from an acide and vitriolous humidity inthe 
ſtomack, which may abſterſe, and ſhave the ſcotious parts thereof ; ſo 
ruſty Iron crammed downethe throate of a Cock , will become terſe 
and cleare againe in its gizard : So the Counter , which according to 
the relation of Ametar,remained a whole yeare in the body of a youth, 
and came out much conſumed at Jafts' might ſuffer this diminution, 
rather from ſharpe and acide humours, then the ſtrength of naturall 
heate, as he ſuppoſeth. So ſilver ſwallowed and retained ſome time in 
the body will turne black, as if it had beene dipped in 4qwa forts, or 
ſome corrofive water; but Lead will remaine unakered,for chat metcall 
cohtaineth in it a ſweet ſalt and manifeſt ſugar, whereby it —_— | 
| _ ordinary 


on —— ___ 


Book "M and Common Errors, | 


—— 
| when for medicll uſes, wee take downe the lings of Ironor fel, 


: | 4, to reduce that indigeſtible ſubſtance into ſuch a forme as may not 


| ſwallowed by animals, rather for condiment, guſt, or -medicament, 
' | Turkey, do ofthemſelyes take downe ſtones , and wee have found at 
_ | wehave found them alſo in theguts, and excremeats, but their diſcent 
_ [is very ſlow, for we have given them in paſte, ſtones and ſmal pieces of 
- | Iron, which cighteene dayes after we have found remaining in the gi- 


- | miſtaken , whilſt afcerthe taking they expected it ſhould come downe- 


. [inthe ſtomack, and ſo prevent the crudities of their fruit z- And upon 
| the like reaſon do culinary operators obſerve that fleſh boyles beſt, 


| - | mud with their feet : thus horſes will knabble at walls , Pigeons de- | 
pant ſtones, Rats will goaw Iron, and Ariftotle ſaith the Ele- 


"fevenas weobſerve the like io other animals. 
| What effeR thetefore may bee expected fromthe ſtomack of an 


-we muſt not conceive it paſſeth unaltered. from ugztort the grol-) 
ſer parts be excluded againe;, yet are the volatile and diſloluble parts' 
extracted, whereby it becomes effeQuall in deopilations ; ' and there- 
fore for ſpeedier operation we make exfinions,infufionis, and the like,' 
| whereby we extraQthe ſalt and ative parts of the medicine , which' 
| being in ſolution , more cafily enter. the veynes. And this is that the 
Chymiſts maincly drive at inthe attempt of their 4urum potabile, that 
be ejected by ſcidge, but enter the cavities, and lefle acceſſible partyof 
| the body, without corroſion, mY on 1 oo 
The ground of this conceit is its ſwallowing downe fragments of 
Iron, which men obſerving, by a forward illation; have therefore con- 
{ ceived ic digeſteth them , which is an inference not to be admitted, as 
wy a fallacy of the conſequent, that is, concluding a poſition of the 
conſequent, from the poſition of the antecedent.: For many things arc 


* 


| then any ſubſtantiall nufriment. So Poultrey , - and eſpecially the: 


onetimein the gizard of a Turkey no lefle then ſeven hundred: Now 


i 
, 


theſe rather concurre unto digeſtion, then are themſelves digeſted, for 


zard z and therefore the experiment of Langius and others might bee | 


within a day or two after : Thus alſo we ſwallow cherry-ſtopes , but 
yoid them unconcocted, and we uſually ſay they preſerve us from ſur- 
feit, for being hard bodies they conceive a ſtrang and durable heate 


when the bones are boyled with it : Thus dogs will eate grafle, which 
they digeſt not: Thus Camels to make the water ſapide do raiſe the 


phant ſwalloweth ſtones ; and thus may alſo the Ocſtridge ſwallow | 
ron, not a$ his proper aliment, but for the ends abovecxprefled, and 


Ocftridge by application alone to further digeſtion in outs, beſidethe 
experimentall refute of -Galen, wee referre it unto the conſiderations | 
above alledped ; or whether there be any more credit to be given un- | 


tothe medicine of Alian, who affirmes the tones they ſwallow have | 
ES | | : a 
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| 2 peculiar yertue- for the eyes, then that-of Hermolaus'and Pliny| 
| drawne from the urine of this animall , let them' determine: who can] 
ſwallow fo ftrange a tranſmiflion of qualities; 'or beleeve that'any Bijal | 
{| orflyinganimall doth urine beſide the Bat. ./ - r 3240] 9} 
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: Of Unicornes bornes. 
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: (Scataccount ane much profit is made of Unicornes horne, at lezft| | 
| of that which beareth the name thereof; wherein notwithſtanding, þ+ 
' | many I perceive ſuſpe an Impoſture, and ſome conceive there igno! 
: ſuch anjimall extant: herein therefore to draw up our determinations, | 
befidethe ſeverall places of Scripture mentioning this anifmall (which| 
-| ſome perhaps may contend to be onely meant of the pointes, | 
arc {o farre from denying there is any Unicorne at all, that wee 3Ifirme|] : 
thereare many kinds thereof, in the number of Quadrupedes, wee wil | 
concede no lefle then five; thats; the Indian Oxe, the Indian Aﬀe, | 
the Rhinoceros, the Oryx; and that-which is more eminen:ly term i | 
| Monoceros, or Ynlorajs « Some in theliſt of fiſhes , as that deſcrthetl] | 
by Olaus, Albertus,-and many other: and fome Unicornes wee will] | 
| allow even among inſeRs, as thoſe foure kinds of naficornous Beetles |! 
deſcribed by Mufferus.” | | _ "I 
Secondly, although we concede there be many Unicornes, yet are| | 
| ]welſtilltoſecke; for whereunto to affixe this horne in queſtion, or to! | 
| determine from which thereof we reccive this magnified medicine, we | 
| | have noaſſurance, or any ſatisfaRory deciſion : for ah hovgh we ſingle] | 
Mere eſpeci- | out one, and Antonomaftically thereto afſigne the name of che Utni- 
ally. corne, yet can we not be ſecure what ereature is meant thereby-, what 
| conſtant ſhape it holdeth, or-in what numbertobe received : For as] / 
{far as our endeavours diſcover , this animall is not uniformely defcri- 
bed, but differently ſet forth by thoſe that undertake it : Pliny affirmeth |. 
itisa fierce and terrible creature ,. Fartomannus a tame and manſuete | ; 
animall: thoſe which Garctas ab Horto deſcribed about the cape of | 
good hope, were beheld with heads like horſes; thoſe which Varto-| * 
mannus beheld, he deſcribed with the head of a Deere ; Pliny. Zlian 
| Solinus, and after theſe from ocular aſſurance Panlms Yenetus:ffirmeth| 
the feet of the Unicorne are undivided , andlike the Elephants: But 
thoſe two which Vartomannus beheld at Mecha, -were as he deſcri-} 
' beth footed like a Goxte : As lian deſcribeth;” it is inthe bignefle of | 
| an horſe, as Vartomannus ofa Colt, That which Thevet ſpeaketh of | 
was not ſo big as an Heifer z But Paulus Fenetas afficmeth, they are biif | | 
lictle lefſe then Elephants 5; which are diſcriminations very*twiteriall,| 
and plainly declare,that under the ſame name Authors deſcribe'tior the| 
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= zhother, alrhough we proclaime anequall vertue in either; 


'] ed not in-its deſcription, yet would this alſo afford but little ſatisfaRiov, 
for the horne we commonly extoll , is not the: ſame with that of the 


| | are notſurely the hornes of any one kinde of animall, but muſt proceed 


| fraQuous ſpires, and chocleary turnings about it , which agreeth with 
| treaſure of S. Mark are plaine,and beſt accord with thoſe of the Indian 


11 W {bcthone tenfoote lobg , and at the baſe about thirteene inches com- 
1 BW [paſſe; And thatof Antwerpe which Goropiae Becanus deſcribeth, is 
| hot mnch inferiour untoit; which beſt agree unto the deſcriptions of 
the Sea-Ulnicornes, for theſe, as Olaus affirmeth, are of that ſtrength 
and bigneſle, as able to penetrate the ribs of ſhips; the ſame is more 
probable, in that it was brought from Iſland, from whence, as Becanws 
affirmeth, three other were brought in his dayes; And we have heard 
of ſome which have beene found by the ſea fide, and brought unto us | 
from America: So that while we commend the Unicornes horne, and | 
conceive it peculiar but unto one animall, under apprehenfion of the 
F {ſamevirtue, wee uſe very many, and commend that effec from all, 
SF | which every one confineth unto ſome, one, hee hath either ſcene or 

'| Fifthly, although there be many Unicornes, and conſequently- 
- | many hornes, yet many there are which beare that name, and currant- 
|ly paſſe among us, which are no hornes at all ; and ſuch arethoſe frag- 
ments, and picces 'of Lepi Ceratites, commonly termed Cornufoffile, | 
'] whereof Beetixs had no lefle then twenty ſeverall ſorts preſented him 
for Unicorns horn : hereof in ſubterrateous cavities, 8 undet the carth 
there are many to be found in ſeverall parts of Germany , which are 


ſometime of horne, of teeth, of bones, and branches of trees, whereof 
there are ſome ſo imperfeQly converted, as to retaine the odor and qua- 
ities of their originals, as he relateth of pieces of Aſhe and Wallnut. 
Apaine, in moſt if not all which paſſe amongſt us, and are cxtolled for 
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fame animall: Sochat the Ulnicornes horne of the ane, is nor that of 


Thirdly, although we were agreed what animall this was,or differ- 


Ancients z For that inthe deſcription of Z#lianand Pliny was blacke, 
this which is ſhewed amongſt us is commonly white, none black; and 
ofthole five which Scaliger beheld , though one ſpadiceous , or of a 
light red, and two inclining to red , yet was there not any of this com-' 
plexion among them. TI: 4:0 
* Fourthly, what hornes ſoever they be which paſſe amongſt us, they 


from ſeverall ſorts of Unicornes ; for ſome are wreathed, ſome not : | 
That famous one which is preſerved at S. Dennis neere Paris, hath aw- 


the deſcription of the Unicornes horne in Alians. Thoſe' two in the 


Aﬀfſe, orthe deſcriptions of other Unicornes: Alberius Magnus deſcri- 
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but the Lapideſcencies , and petrifative mutations of hard bodies, 


| [precious hornes, weediſcover not one affetion common unto other 


FRF.” hornes, . 
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homes, that b they mollific not with fire , they {often not upon de: | 


codion,or iptufion, nor will they; afford a jelly,or muccilaginous con- | N 
cretion ineither ; which notwithſtanding -wee may effeR.in,Goates | 
hornes, Sheepes, Cows, and Harts horne, in the horne of the Rhino- | _ 
ceros, the horne of the Priſtis or Sword-fiſh, . Briefly that which is 

commonly received, and whereof there be ſo many fragments preſer: 
yed in England, is not onely no horne, but a ſubſtance harderchena]| _ 
:bone, that is, the tooth of a Morſe or'Sea-horſe, in the midſt of the {o- | _ 
| lider part containing a curdled graine,. which is not to-be found-inTvo- 
ry ; this in Northerne regions is of frequent uſe for hafts of knives, or | 
hilts of ſwords, and being burnt becomes a good remedy for fluxes:| Bſ 


ferable deluſion, and with more veniable deceit , it might have beene 
.praQiſed in Harts horne. | ned -<ert | 
Sixtly, although we were ſatisfied we had the Unicornes horne, yet | 
wete it no injury unto reaſon to queſtion the efficacy thereof, or whe- 
-\ther thoſe virtues which are pretended do properly belong unto it ; for 


many years paſt) none of the Ancicnts afcribed any medicinall or anti- |- 
dotall virtue unto the Unicornes horne ; and that which lian extol- 
leth, who was the-firſt and onely man of the Ancients who ſpake of the 
medicall virtue of any Unicorne, was the horne of the Indian Afſe, | 
whereof, ſaith he, the Princes of thoſe parts make boales and drinke|' 
| therein, as prelervatives.againſt poyſon, Convulſions, and the Falling. | | 
ſickneſſe ; Now the deſcription of that horne is not agreeable unto | 
| that we commend ; for that (ſaith he) is red above, white below, and 
black in the middle, which is very different from ours , or any to bee 
ſcene amongſt us; And thus, though the deſcription of the Unicorne 
be very ancient, yet was there of old no virtue aſcribed untoir, and |) Þ 
although this amongſt us receive the opinion of the ſame virtue, yetis| I 
it not the ſame horne whereunto the Ancients aſcribed it. | 1 
Laſtly, although we allow it an Antidotall cfficacy, and ſuch as the 
Ancients commended, yet are there ſome virtues aſcribed thereto by 
Modernes not eafily to be received ; and it hath ſurely falne our in this 
25 other magnified medicines, whoſe operations effetuall in ſome 
diſcaſes, are preſently extended unto all : That ſome antidotall qualiry 
it may have wee have no reaſon todeny ; for fince Elkes hootes and 
hornes arc magnified for Epilepfies, fince not onely the bone in the 
| heart, butthe horne of a Deere is Alexipharmacall, and ingredient in- 
tothe confeRion of Hyacinth, and the Elcuary of Maximilian, wee | 
cannot without prejudice except againſt the efficacy of this : But when | . | 
we affirme it is not onely Antidotall to proper venomes,and ſubſtances | 
deſtruRive by qualities, we cannot expreſſe ; but that it reſifteth alſo 
Sublimate, Arſcnick, and poyſons which kill by ſecond qualities, that 
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but antidotically uſed, and expoſed for Unicornes horne, it is an ioſuf- | 


what we obſerve (and it eſcaped not the obſervation of Paulw- Tovim| NN 
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| Thit all Animals of the Land, arein their kinde in the Sea; 
T T Hatall Animals of the Land, are in their kinde inthe Sea,although | 


/ 


\ 


rate by ſecret and diſputable propricticsz- or whether hethat ſwallow: 
ed Lime; and dranke downe Mercury water, did not more reaſonably 
| place his cure in milke, butter, or oyle, then if he had recurred unto 


| | [Peale ard Bezoar, common reaſon at all times, and neceſſity inthe 
BB | like cafe wouldeafily determine.” /: ? Frey 4p! £ 


Since therefore there be many Unicorney/, ifince that whereto wee 


Ft | appropriate horne is [ſo variouily: deſcribed, that it ſeemeth either 
Y { never to/ have beene ſeenc by two perſons , 'or not to have beene one | 
- ]animally Since thoughthey agreed in the deſcription of the aniniall, | 


| yet is notthe horne wee extoll the: ſame. with' that of the: Ancients; 
| Since whathornes ſoeverthey be that paſſe among us, 'they are not the 


S hornes of one but ſeverall animals: Since many in'common uſe and | 


bigh cſteemeare no hornes at all:Since if they were true hornes, yet 


KY | might their vertues be queſtioned: Since though weallowed'ſome vir: 


j tucs, yet were not others to be received, with what ſecurity-a marimay 
| rely on this remedy, the miſtreſſe of fooles hath already'inſtructed 


———— 


Cray; XXIV. 


received as a principle, is a tenent very queſtionable, and will ad- 
| mit ef reſtraint z for ſome in the Sea are not to be matchr by any en- 
quiry at Land , and hold thoſe ſhapes which tetreſtrious :formes ap- 
proach not; as may be obſerved -inthe Moone fiſh, or Octhragoriſcus, 


Y | the ſeverall ſorts of Raia's, Torpedo's, Oyſters, and many inore ; 'and 


ſome there are inthe Land which were never maintained to bein the 
Sea, as Panthers, Hyzna's, Camels, Sheep, Molls, and others which 
carty no name in Ithyologie, nor are to be found inthe exaR deſcri- 
ptions of Rondeletius, Geſner, or Aldrovandus. oy 


235 the Hedg-hog, Sca-ſerpents , and others; yet ate there alſo very 
many that beare the-name of animals at Land , which hold no reſeth- 
blance in corporall configurations in which account we compute Yul- 
peculs, Cariis, Rand, Paſſer, Caculus, 4ſellns, Turdus, Lepris,crc.mhere- 
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is; by corroſionof parts;I doubt we exceed the:propertiesof its nature, 
andthe promiſes of experiment" will not ſecure the adventure: And | 
- | thexeforeinſuch extremiries,' whether there. be not more probable re- | 
licte from fat and oylie-ſubſtances, which are the open'tyrants of ſalt | 
| and corrofive bodies,then precious and cordiall medicines which ope- 


BS | ſome, and to wiſdome{which is never too wiſe to learnie) it is not too 
FB |latetoconfider. | bg © 


Againe, though many there be which make out their nominations, | 


| in while ſome are called the Fox, rhe Dog, the Sparrow, or a” 


| Enquiries into-Valgar © Book, || 


if 


| andare knowne by common names with thoſe atland ; astheir deſcri-| * 
' bers atteſt; they receive not theſe appellations, as we conceive; from a} 
totall fimilitude in figure, but any concurrence in common accidents, | 
| ncolour, condition, or ſingle conformation : as for Sea-horſes which 
| much confirme this afſertion, in their common deſcriptions, they are 
| bue Croteſco deliniations which fill up empty ſpaces in Maps , and 
meere picoriall inventions, not any Phyficall ſhapes. : ſutable unto 
thoſe which (as Plinie delivereth) Praxiteles long agoe {et out in the 
Temple of Domitius.: for that which is commonly called a Sea-horſe 
is properly called a Morſe, and makes not out that ſhape ; That which 
the Ancients named Hippocampus i5a little animall about fix inches 
! long.,. and not preferred b the claffis of InſeRs: that they tear- 
med Hippapotamus an amphibious animall , about the River Nile, ſo| | 
* . little reſembleth an horſe,chatas Mathiolus obſerveth in all,rxcept the | 
fect, it better makes out a ſwine: that which they tearmed a Lion, was 
| but a kinde of Lobſter : and that they called the Beare, was but one 
kinde of Crab, and that which they named Bos marinus, was not as we | 
{ Conceive a fiſh reſembling an Oxe, but a Skaite or Thornbacke, ſo na- | 
' med fromits bignefſe, exprefled by the Greek word Bow, which is a | 
| prefixe of augmentation to many words in that language: | 
' - And therefore although it be net denied that ſome inthewater doc ; 
| carry a juſtifiable reſemblance toſome at the Land , yet are the major 
' part which beare their names unlike; nor doe they otherwiſe reſemble 
; the creatures on carth , thenthey on carth the conſtellations which 
Jpaſſe under animall names in heaven : nor the Dog-fiſh at ſea much | 
more make outthe Dog of the land , then that his cognominall or 
{ name-ſake inthe heavens. Now if froma fimilitude inſome, it bee |- | 
reaſonable to infer a cotrreſpondency in all, we may draw this analogie | 
of animalls upon plants, for vegetables there are which carry a neare | | 
and allowable fimilitude unto animals, as we elſewhere declare : wee | | 
| might alſo preſume to conclude that animall ſhapes were generally | | 
made out in mineralls : for ſeverall ſtones there are that beare their } 
names inrelation to atimals parts, as Lapis avguinus, Conchites, Echi- | 
nites, Eucephalites, Agopthalmus, and many more, as will appeare in | | 
the writers of Mineralls, and eſpecially in Boetius. | 
Moreover if we concede , that the animalls of one Element, might | | 
beare the names of thoſe in the other , yet in ſtri& reaſon the watery | I 
produRions ſhould have the prenomination : and they ofthe land ra- 
ther derive their names,then nominate thoſe of the ſea : for the watery | 
pm were firſt exiſtent, and as they enjoyeda priority-in forme, | . 
alſo innature precedent denominations : -but falling not under that | 
nomenclature of Adam, which unto terreſtriousanimalls affigned a | 
name appropriate unto their natures, 'from ſucceeding ſpectators they | '© 
received arbitrary appellations', and were reſpeRively denominated | || 
| . ' unto 
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* camea Swan, Thus was it the bird of Apollothe'god of Muſicke by 


the Greekes, and a Hieroglyphick of- Muſick amapg the Xgyprians, 
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©. | jncommunicated varieties., and itrelative ſemioalities, as wellas divi- 


| | Compendienſy of ſundry Tenents concerning other Animals which exammed prove 


| Þ oy ANd firſt fromtimes of great Antiquity,and before the Melodic } 


| 


{nature, anda ſeverall approbation, and ſurvey inevery one. 


' All which notwithſtanding we find this relation doubtfully received 
expreſly refuted by Myndius in Athenzus,8levercly rejeted by Sca- 
ſme quem cumparente mendaciorum Grecia jattare auſas es , ad Luciani 


ME fanbael, apnd quem novi aliquid dicas,ftatuo. Authors alſo that counte-; 


though this note were.in all; ſome but particularly , as though ic were 
[only in ſome;ſome in places remote,and where we can have no trial of 
 -| itz others in places where every experiencecan refute it, as Aldrovand 


05% 


_—_ 


uino creatures kniowneatland,, which inthemſelves had independent | 


* [ tames, atd not-'to bee'called after them ,-which were' created be-+ 


” Laſtly, by this affertion. wee reſtraine the hand of: God; ana. 


| 2bridge the variety of the creation g making the creatures of 'oneEle-|| 
ment,bur ai aRing overthoſe of an other, and'conjoyning{/asit wete | 


theſpecies ofthings which ſtood at diſtance inthe intelleR-of God, 
and though united inthe Chaos, had feveral ſecds of cheir crextiot: for | 
akchough in thar indiſtinguiſht maſſe, all things ſeemed one. yet ſepara» | 
ted by thevoyce of God, according to their ſpecies they came outin | 


ded places; and fo although we ſay the world was made in fixe dayes, 
yet was there as it were a world ih every one, that is, a diſtin creation |. 
of diſtinguiſht creatures; a diſtinRion in time of creatures divided'in 


—  —_—— — 


4 Cray, XXV. | | | 
either falſe or dubious. 


of Syrens,the Muſicall notes of Swans'hiath been commended, 
and thatrhey ſing moſt ſweetly beforetheir death.-For thus we read in 
Plato de Legibas, that from the opinion of Melempſuchoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of the ſoules of men into the bodics of beaſts moſt ſutable 
upto their humane condition, after his death, Orpheus the Muſician be- 


from whom the Gtecks derived the conception; hath been the affirma- 
tion of many Laines,and hath not wantcd aflertorsalmoſt from every 
Nation. wt | 

by lian, as an hearſay account by Bellonius, as afalſe one by Pliny, 
liger, whoſe words unto Cardan arctheſe, De Cygui wero cants ſucviſ- 


nance it, ſpeak nor ſatifaQorily of ir. Sore affirming they ſing not till 
they die; ſome that they ſing, yet die not ; ſome ſpeake generally , as 


upon relation, delivered, concerning the Muſicke'of the Swans on the 


river of the Thames neer London. 


Y'2 Now | 
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This figurati- 
on to be fonn 
in Elkes, and 
not in com- 
mon Swans. 
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d | nion, isthe ſtrange and unuſuall conformation of the winde pipe, or 


Enquaries into Vulgar Bok 3, 


"Now that which countenanceth, and probably confirmith this opt 


yocall organ inthis animal! : obſerved firſt by Aldrovandus, andcon- 
ceived by ſome contrived for this intention : for in its length it far ex- 
ceedeththegullet , and hath in the cheſt a finuous revolution, that is, 
when it ariſeth from the lunges , it aſcendeth not direRly unto the | - 
throat, but aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the breaſt bone, | 
by a Serpentine and Trumpet recurvation it afcendeth againe intothe | 
neck, and ſo by the length thereof a great quantity of ayre is received, | 
and by the figure thereof a muſicall modulation effeted, But to ſpeak | 
indifferettly (what Aldrovand himſclf acknowledgeth)this formation 
ofthe Weazon , is not peculiar unto the Swan but common alſo, unto 
the Plateaor Shovelard,a bird of no Muſicall throat; And as himſelfe | 
confeſſeth may thus be contrived inthe Swan to contain a larger ſtock 
of ayre , whereby being to feed on weeds at the bottom , they might | 
the longer ſpace detain their heads under water. And indeed were this | 
formation peculiar, or had they umo this effeR an advantage from this 
part : yet have they a knowne and open diſadvantage from an other, 
which is not commonunto ny ſinging bird wee know, that is a flat]. 
bill: For no Latiroſtrous animal ( whereof nevettheleſſe there are no | 
ſlender numbers) wereever commended for their note , or accounted | 
among thoſe animals which have been inſtruQed to ſpeake. x 
When therefore we conſider the diflentionof Authors , the falſity | 
of relations, the indiſpoſition of the Organs, andthe immuſicall note | 
of all we ever beheld or heard of, if generally taken and comprehend- 
ing all Swans, or of all places, we cannot aflent thereto. Surely he that 
is bit with a Tarantula,ſhall never be cured by this Muſicke, and with 
the ſame hopes we expe to hear the harmony of the Spheres. | 
2. Thatthere is aſpeciall proprietie in the Aleſh of Peacocksrofſt or 
boiled, to preſerve along time incorrupted , hath been the affertion of | 
many, ſtands yet confirmed by Auſtine, De Civitate Del, by Gygas 
Sempronins, in Aldroyand, and the ſameexperiment we can confirme 
our ſelyes,in the brawne or fleſhy parts of Peacocks ſo hanged up with 
thred, that they touch no place whereby to conttaR a moiſture g and] 
hereof we have made triall both in the ſummer and winter, The reaſon | 
ſomel perceive, attemptto make out from the ficcity and drines of its þ 
fleſh, and ſome are content to reſt in a ſecret propriety thereof. As for. 
the ficcity of the fleſh, it is more remarkable in other animals, as Agles, 
Hawkes, and birds of prey ; And that it is apropriety, or agreeable | 
unto none other, we cannot with reaſon admit : for the ſame preſerva- 
tion,or rather incorruption we have obſerved inthe flcſh of Turkeys, 
Capons, Hares, Partridge, Veniſon, ſuſpended freely intheayre, and 
after a yeare and a halfe, dogs haye not refuſed tocat them. | 


As for the other conceit that a Peacocke is aſhamed when he lookes 
| | on 


 F [havebeheld them making this no 
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on his legges, as is commonly held, and alſo delivered by Cardan, be- | 
fide what hath been ſaid againſt itby Scaliger , letthem beleevethat 
hold ſpecificall deformities , or thatany part can ſeeme unhanfameto | 
their eyxs; which hath appeared good and beanrifull into their ma- | 
kers. The occaſion of this conceit , might firſt ariſe from a common | 
obſervation, that when they are intheir pride, tharis,/adyancetheir 
eraine, if they decline their necke tothe ground, they preſently demit | 
| and let fall the fame: which indeed they cannot otherwife'doe, for | 
contraQing their body, and being forced to draw intheir foreparts, to | 
eſtabliſh the hinder in the efevation of the traine,if the foreparts depart | 
and incline torche ground, the hinder grow too weake , and fuffer the 
traine to fall, And the fame in for degree is alſo obſerveable in | 
- | Turkyes. | | | 
'3- Thar Storkes are to be found and will onely live in Repnblikes 
of free Srates, is a pretty conceit to advance the opinion of popular po- 
[licies, and from Antipathies in nature, to diſparage Monarchicall go- | 
vertment. Bur how far agreeable unto truth , let them conſider who | 
{read in Plinic,, that among the Theſſalians who were governed by | 
\ [Kings, and much abounded with Serpents, it was no lefſe then capitall | 
fto kill a Storke. That che aticient Agyptians honoured them, whoſe | 
 [govertiment was from all times Monarchicall. Thar Bellonius affirm- 
' {eth, men make them neſts in France. And {aſtly,how Jeremy the Pro- 
phet delivered himſelfe unto his countreymen,whoſe government was 
ﬆ that time Monarchicall. ailuw in Cels cognvoit tempus ſunm. 
. | Tartar Hirundo & Cicaniacaſtodierunt tempas adventus ſai. Wherein 
to exprobrate their Stupiditie, he inducerh the providence of Storkes. | 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illuſtration had been obſcure, 
and the exprobation but improper. 
4+ That a Bittor maketh that mugient noyſe,or as we terme it Bum- 
piog by putting its bill into a reed as moſt beleeve, or as Bellonius and 
} Aldrovand conceive, by putting the ſame im water ormnd , and after a 
whiſc refaining theayre by ſuddenly excluding it againe,is not ſo eaſily 
_ [made our. For my own part though after diligent enquiry, I could ne- 
/ [ver behold them inthis motions Notwithſtanding by others whoſe| 
.. | obſervations we have expreſly requeſted, we are informed.that ſome | 
- i on the Shore, their bills being far 
* [enough removed from reed or water, that is , firſt ſtrongly attraRing 
the aire, and unto a manifeſt diftention ofthe neck, and preſently afrer 
with great Contention and violence excluding the ſame againe, As 
| ]for what othersaffirme of putting their bill in water or mud, it is alſo 
' ſhard tomake out. For whatmay bee obſerved from any ,that walketh 
| the.Fenns,, there is little intermiſſion, nor any obſervable pawſc , be- 
tweenthedrawing in and ſending forth of their breath. And the expi- 
ration or breathing forth doth not onely produce a noiſe, but the inſpi- 
| ration | 


' Enquiries into Vulgsr Book. | 


ration or haling inofthe ayre, affordeth a ſound that may bee heard al- | 
moſt a flight ſhoot. | ns I | 
Now-the reaſon of this ſtrange and peculiar noiſe, 1s well deduced} 
from the conformation of the windepipe, which io this birde is diffe-| 
rent from other yolatiles, For at the upper extream it hath. to Larinx, 
or throttle to qualific the ſound, and at the. other end, by two branches 
deriveth it.ſelfc. into the Lunges. Which diviſion conſiſteth onely of 
Semicircular fibers,and ſuch as attaine but half way round the part; By | 
which formation they are dilatable into larger capacities , and are able 
co containe a fuller proportion of ayre, which being with violence ſent | | 
the weazon,and finding no reſiſtance by the Latiox, it ilueth forth |} 
in a ſound like that from cavernes,and ſuch as ſometimes ſubterraneous 
eruptions, from hollow rocks afford ; As Ariſtotle obſcrveth in a Pro- 
blem of the 25. SeRion, and is obſervable in pichards, bottles,and that | 
inſtrument which Aponenſis upon that probleme deſcribeth , whete- | | 
with in Ariftotles time Gardiners affrighted birdes. 
5. That whelps are blinde nine dayes and then beginto.ſce, is the 
common opinion of all, and ſome will be apt cnough to deſcend un- | 
to oathes upon it. But this I finde. not anſwerable unto experience, 
| for upon a ſtriR obſervation of many, I have not found any that ſee the | 
ninth day, few before thetwelfth, andthe eyes of ſome will not open 
before the fourteenth day. And.this is agreeable, unto the determina- 
tion of Ariſtotle : who computeth the time of their anopfic or iaviſion | | 
by that of their geſtation; for ſome ſaith he do go with their yong, the | - 
fixe part ofa yeer,aday or two over or under, that js, about ſixty dayes | 
or nine weekes, and the whelps of theſe ſee not till twelve dayes; ſome, 
goc the fifth part of a yeer, that is, 71, dayes, and theſc ſaith he ſee not. | 
before the fourteenth day. Others doe goc the fourth part of ayeer, | 
that is, three whole months , and theſe ſaith hee are without fight no | 
leflethen ſeventcen daycs: wherein although the accounts be diflereti, |- 


| verthrow,the co1 


generally receaved. And this compute of Ariſtotle doth generally 0- 
on cauſe alleadged for this effeR, that is, apreci- | 
pitation or over haſty excluſion before the birth be perfeR, according 


yet doth the _—_ exceed the terme of ning daycs which is10 | 
ſt | | 
unto the vulgar Adage. Feſtinans canis cacos parts catules : for herein | 


| 


the whelps of longeſt geſtation, are alſo thelateſt in viſion. The man- | - 
ner hereof is this. Ar the firſt littering their eyes are faſtly cloſed, that | 


is,by coalition or joyning together of the eyclids, and ſo continue un- | 


till about the twetth day , at whichtime they begin to ſeparate, and 
(may be eaſily divelled or parted aſunder; they open at the inward can- | 
this,or greater angle of the cye , and ſo by degrecs dilate themſelves || 
quite open. AneffeR very ſtrange, and the.cauſe of. much obſcurity, | 
whercin as yet mens enquiries ate blinde , and ſatisfaRion acquirable 
from no man. What ever it be, thus much we may obſerve, thoſe __ | 
This \-alls 
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b are different from thoſe we generally in-England.' How ever 
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malls are onely excluded without fight , whichate multiparous and 
mulrifidous, that is, which have many x a litter ,"and havealſo their 
feet divided into many portions; forthe Swine though ihultiparous, 
yet beinp biſulcous , and onely cloven hoofed, is notexcluded inthis: 
manner, but farrowed with open eyes, 2s other biſulcous animals, || 
6. The Antipathy between a Toad and a Spider;and'that they poi- | 


| ſonouſly defiroy each other is very fanious, and ſolemne Stories have | 


been written of their combats, whereinmoſt commonly the victory is 
iven unto the Spider. "Of what Toades and Spiders'it is tobe - 
Rood, would be conſidered. For the Phalangium,and deadly Spiders, 


the verity hereof, as alſo of many others, wee cannot but defire 3” for: 


| hereby wee might be: ſurely provided of proper Antidotes in caſes/ 
. | which require them ; Bur what weliave obſerved:herein, wee cannot 


in reaſon conceale , who having inaglaſſe included a Toad with ſeve- 
rall Spiders, wee beheld the Spiders withoat'refiſtance to fit upon his 
head, and paſſe over all his body ,: which atlaſt 'upon advantage hee 
ſwallowed down,and that in few houtes to themumber of ſeven. And 


F | in the like mariner will Toades alſo'ſerve Bees ; and are accounted an} 
' _ 'etiemy untotheir Hives, dat on1»" | 
_ | 7. WhetheraLyonbealſo afraid of a Cock,a$is related by many, | 


| ly underſtand, from what is delivered by'Camenrius, whoie words in 
- | his Symbola are theſe. Nofris tewporibus bi Hula ſereniſiims Princi- 
ps Bavarie, wnu ex Leenibus miris ſaltibas in vicinan cujnſdam adomns 


| the courrof the Prince of Bavyaria,one ofthe iyons leaped downe into 
- HY | aneighbous yard, where nothing regarding the crowing or noiſe of the 


| unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of thisahimal , and ſurely no 
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| | 7 proportionable length for flight, and largerthen many flyes. The ex- | 
F | periment of Pennius is yet more perfet, who with a ruſh or briſtle ſo 
pricked them as to make them flie. | 


wy * 
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and belecved by moſt,” were very eafie in ſomeplaces to make tryall. 
Although how far they ſtand in fexre of thatanimal, we may ſufficient- | 


aream ſeſe dimifit, ubi Gallinaciorum cantansunt clampres nitil reforml- 


I 


en tl 


dans ipſos una cum plarimis gallinis devorevis. 'Fhat's , ih ourtime in 


Cocks, hee cat them up with many other Hens. And therefore a very 


better then Virginity , or blood Royall , which Pliny doth place in 
Cock broth : For herewith, ſaith he,who ever is anoynted (eſpecially 
if Garlick be boiled therein) no Lyon or Panther will touch him. 

$. Itis generally conceived ; an earewigge hath no wings, and is 
reckoned amongſt impennous infects by many , but hee that ſhall nar- 
rowly obſerve them, or ſhall with a needle put afide the ſhort and ſhea- 
thie caſes ontheir backe , may extend and draw forth two winpes of a |. 


9. That wormes arc exanguious animalls,and ſuch as have no blood 


lers,” 
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Na all,is the determination of Philoſophy,the generall opinion of Schv- | 
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| | Enquiries into. ulgar:. Babk:3, | 
[lers;and-[know notiwell tq diflent from thence my iclte:(ifſo, ſurely | 
1wee antaproper, terme whereby:to-cxprefle that: humor in them! 
1 whichiſbftrialyteſembleth blood : and we refer ituniothediſcern- 
{:ijent bt!oers what to determine of that red and ſanguineous huinoy, 
| found-mere plevtifully about the Torquis orcarneous Circle of grext| 
| -warmes initlicipridg;” affording in linnen or paper an: indifcernable 
| tincture Fram blodd;z,or wherein thatdiffereth from a veyne,which ik 
|-arv apparent/blew runnethalong the. body ,' and.if dexterovſly pricked{ 
| witha lahcetemitteth@red drop , which pricked-0neithtr-fide itwill 
not reallilf} afford. | Tn 26.Þ ' . SIN GOL = big ben! 
::- In-the upper parts:of: wormes';: there are lkewiſe found: certaine 
|: whiteandiovall glandulofitics which Authors terme egs,and in10agai- 
fyiogglafſcs;; they alſorepreſetit them i- how properly may alſo:bee 
enquired f:ce if inthem there bediſtinRioniot ſexes, theſecgs are to 
.be tound-it»both. |\Foriin'that which 1s preſumed to bee their: coirion | | 
{that is theiruſuall complication, errather laterall adhefionabove the | 
{ ground, : dividing :ſaddenly: wich, two knives the adhering parts of 
1 both, I have found theſe cgges incither. | URN | 
}' 10. That Flycs, Bees,:8:c. dqe iake thatnoiſeor humming ſound} | 
{ by their mouth, or as many belceve with their witigs only ,'would be] 
| more warily aſſerted, .tbwe conſulted the determinationof Ariſtotle, 
| whoas in ſundryother places, ſo. more cxpreſſely,-in his booke of re- 
| ſpiration, affirmeth-this found to be made, by theallifion of an inward 
ſpirit upon a pellicle,celittlemembrane about the precinR or peRorall| i 
| divifionof their\body..: If wealfa confider that'a Beeor Flye, ſo it be | 
able to move ant To ee ns 3. its head be off; that it will doj 
the like if. deprived;of wings: referving the head-whereby the body | | 
may bethe better mofFed: And thatſomealſo which are big and lively | | 
will humme without eittier head-or wing.: (| '- - {7 3:5 9:43 b518 
Nor is it only the:beming upon this little membrane, by the inward | : 
2nd\connaturall ſpirit as Ariſtotle determines , 'or the outward ayre as | 
Scaliger conceiveth which affordeth this humming noiſe, but perhaps | 
moſt of the other parts may alfo conturre hereto , as will be manifeſt 
if while they humme we lay oor finger on the backe or other parts; for 
thereupon will be felt a ſerrous or jarring motion like that which hap- 
peneth while we blow on the teeth of a combe through paper ;. and fo | 
if the head or other parts of the trunke be couched withoyle,the ſound | | 
will be much impaired, if not deſtroyed : forthoſe being alſo dry and 
membranous parts, by attrition of the ſpirit doe helpe to advance the 
noyſe : And therefore alſo the ſound is ſtrongeſt in dry weather, and 
very weake in rainy ſcafon., and toward winters for then the ayre is 
moyſt, and the inward ſpirit growing. weake , makes alanguid'/and 
dumbe allifrori upon the parts, . | if 0K. 
x1. There is found inthe Summer a kind of ſpider ealled aTainR of : 
| red j 
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 qſcription. 


and ('ommon Errors. - 


way a praine; this by Country people is accounted a deadly poyſon 
neo Gs and horſes, who, if they ſuddenly dye, and ſwe f gt bury 
aſcribe their dcath hereto, and will commonly ſay, they have licked a 
Tain&t. Now to ſatisfiethe doubts of men, we have called this traditi- 
' on unto experiment; we have given hereof unto dogs, chickens,calyes 


| and horſes, and not in the fingularnumber; yer nevercould finde the 
| leaſt diſturbance enſue; There muſt be therefore other cauſes enqui- 


red ofthe ſudden death,and ſwelling of catte!l; and perhaps this inſeR 
is miſtaken, and unjuſtly accuſed for ſome other 4 for ſome there are 
which trom clder times, have been obſerved pernicious anto cattell,as 


Y | the Bupreſtis or burſtcow, the Pityocampe or cruca Pinuam,by Dioſ- 
| corides, Galen and Zcius, the Staphilinus deſcribed by Ariſtotle and 
| others, or thoſe red Phalangious ſpiders'like Cantharides mentioned | 


| by Muffetus. Now although the animall may be miſtaken and the opi- 


. {nionalſo falſe, yet inthe ground and reaſon which makes meri moſt to 


doubt the verity hereof there may betruth enough , thatis the ſhall 


ſtroy in ſo ſmalla bulke, we have no reaſon to affirme, 'For if as Leo 


way of deſtruRion; or deny the power of death in ſo narrow a circum- 
12. Wondrous things arepromiſed from the Glow: worme'thereof | 
perpetuall lights are pretended , and waters ſaid to be diſtilled: which 


 Jaffordaluſtre inthe night; and this'is aſſerted by Cardan, Albertus, 
| Gaudcntius, Mizaldus and many others, But heteto we cannot with 


reaſon aſſent : for the light made by this animall deprnds upon a living 
ſpirit , arid ſeems by fome virall irradiation to be aRuated into this 
luſtre. For when they are dead they ſhine not, tor i while they 
live,but are obſcureor light according to the diffufion of this ſpirit,and 


for this flammeous light is not over all the body, but only viſible on 
the inward fide;ina f | n thi 

'and ſcemeth protruded,there ariſeth a double fame bfacircular 

and Emerald green colour, which is diſcernable in any darke place in 


the protruſion of theit- luminous patts, as obſcivationwill inſtruc us; | 
mill white part nearethetayle. When apt Sour | 
pure 


red colour, arid ſb lire of body that ten of the largeſt will hardly out- | 


; 


© [inconfiderable quantify of this-inſeR. For that a poyforr cannor de- | 


i 


| Africanus reporteth, the tenth part of a graine of the poyſon of Nubia | 
[will diſpatcha man in two houres, ifthe bite of a Viper and ſting of a | 
Scorpion, is not conceived to impart ſomuch, if the bite of an Aſpe | 
+ will kill within an houre, yet the impreſſion ſcatce viſible,and the poy- 

{ fon Communicated not ponderable, we cannot as impoſſible rejeR this 


the day; but when it falleth and ſeemeth contracted, the light diſappea- || 

reth, and the colour ofthe part only remaineth. Now this light, as.it | 

cmd diſappeareth intheir life, ſodoth ir goe quite out. at their | 
eath. As we have obſerved in ſome, which preſerved in freſh graſſe 
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have lived and ſhined cightcen dayes , = as they declined their light | | 
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| grew languid,and at laſt went out withtheir lives. Thus alſo the Tor-| 
pedo which alive hath a power to a= tj at a diſtance, hath noneup-| 
on contaRion being dead,as Galen and Rondoletius particularly expe-| | 
rimented. And this hath alſo diſappointed the miſchiefe of thoſe in-] I 
tentions, which ſtudy the advancement of poyſons, and fancie deſtru- 
ive compoſitions from Aſpes-or Viperstecth , from Scorpions or: 
Hornet ſtings ; for theſe omit their efficacy in the death of the indivi- 
duall, and a& but dependantly ontheir formes. And thus far alfo thoſe 
| Philoſophers concur with us which held the Sun and Stars were living 
creatures, for they conceived their luſtre depended on their lives, 
bur if they ever dyed their light muſt periſh alſo, FEY 
True it is, and we have obſerved it, that a Glow-worme will afford 
a faint light,almoſt a dayes ſpace when many will conceive « dead, but 
| this isa miſtake in the compute of death, and terme of diſanimation, 
for indeed, it is notthen dead , but if it be diſtended will ſlowly con-| ' 
trac ie ſelfe againe , which when it cannot doe it ceaſeth to ſhine any 
| more. And to ſpeak ſtridtly it is no cafe matter to determine the poine | . 
of death in inſets and creatmes who have not their vitalities radically | 
confined unto one'part; for theſe are not dead when they ceale to move 
| or afford the viſible cvidencies of life, as may be manifeſtly obſerved | - 
inflyes, who whenthey appear cven deſperate and quite forſaken of 
their formes, by vertue of the fun or warme aſhes will be revoked unto 
life, and performe its funRions againe. | | 
I 3- 'The wiſdomol the Piſmire is magnified by all,and inthe Panc- 
gyricks of their providence we alwayes meet with this, that to preyent 
the growth of corne which they tore up they bite off the end thereof: 1 
" And ſome. haye conceived that from hence they have their nams in|] * 
Hebrew : From whence atiſeth a.conceit that corne will not grow if | | 
the extreams be cut or broken. What other proviſion they make. for | 
this intention we know not; but herein-we finde no fecurity to prevetit; 
Its germination \ as having made tryall in graines whoſc ends cut off 
have notwithſtanding ſuddenly ſproured , and according tothe law of |. 
their kindes , that is the roots of barley and oates at contrary ends, of | 
wheat and rye atthe ſame. And therefore ſome have delivered! that 
after rainy weather they dry theſe graines in the Sun, which jfeffecu- 
all , we muſt conceive to be made ina high degree and abovethe pro- 
| grefion of Malt , for that Malt will grow this;yearc hath informed us, | 
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Crnay, I, _ 
Of the erelbneſſe of Mar. 


* Hat onely Man hath an ereR figure, and that forto 


to that of the Poet —— ef 
Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cateraterr 
Os hemins ſublzme dedit, celumque taert 

RY - Inſitt, & erettes ad ſyderatollere valtue, 

&@ isa double affertion,whoſe firſt part may be true, 
ſrialy, and ſb as Galen hath defined it ; for they 


carricd in right lines, and ſo indeed of any we yet know , Man only is 


{creR; forthe thighes of other animals doe: ſtand at angles with their 
ſpine,and have reQangular poſitions in birds;and perfeR Quadrupedesz | 


nor doth the Frog, though ſtretched our, or ſwimming, .atraine the re- 
Ritude of man, or carry its thigh without all angularicy : and thus is it 
alſo true that man onely ſitteth, if we define fitting to be a firmation of 
the body upon the Iſchiasz wherein if the poſition be juſt and naturall 
the thigh bone lycth at right angles tothe ſpine., and the leg bone or 
tibia to the thigh, for others when they ſeemeto fit, as Dogs, Cats, or 
Lions, doe make unto their ſpine acute angles with their thigh, and 
acuteto the thigh with their ſhanke : Thus is it likewiſe true, what 
Ariſtotle alledgeth in that Probleme z why manalone is *5orvguxſuxis 


when the ſpine is in reRirude with the thigh, and both with che 
armes lye parallellto the Horizon, that a line through their navel will 


| paſſe through the Zenith and centre of the carth,, and ſo cannot other 
Z 2 a I 
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of many popular and received Tenents concerning Man, which examined, 


behold and looke up toward heaven, according | 


onely, ſaith he, have an ereQ figure, whoſe ſpine and thigh bone are! 


| 


| 


or ſuffereth pollutions inthe night z that is, becaule-man onely lyeth | 
upon his back, if we define not the ſame by every ſupine poſition, but | 
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animalslye upon their backs ; for though the ſpine lye parallell with | 
the Horizon, yet will their legs incline, and lye at angles unto it s And 
upon theſe chree divers poſitions in man wherein the {pine can only be 
at right lines with the thigh , ariſe thoſe remarkeable poſtures, prone, 

Ine, and ereR, which are but differenced in fight, or inaugular po- 
ſures upon the back, the belly and the feet. | | 

Bar if erenefſe. be popularly taken, and as it is largely oppoſed un- 
to profeneſle, or the poſture of animals looking downewards, carry- 
ing their. venters or oppoſite part to the ſpine direaly towards the 
earth; it muſt not be ſtriQly taken; for though in Serpents and Lizards | 
we may truly allow a pronenefle, yet Galen acknowledgeth that per--| | 
ket Quadrupedes, as Horſes, Oxen, and Camels, are but partly prone, | 
and have ſome part of ereQneſle; and birds or flying animals , are fo | 
farre from thiskinde of pronenefle,- that they arealmoſt ereR, advan- | 
cing the head and breaſt in their progrefſion,and onely prone in the a | 
of their volitation; and ifthat be true which is delivered of the Penguin | 
or Anſer Magellanicus , and often deſcribed in Maps about thoſe | 
Straits , that they goc ereQlike men, and with their breaft and belly | 
do make one line perpendicularuntd the axis of the earth; it will make 
up the exact crecnefie of man; nor will that inſet come very ſhort 
| which we have often beheld, that is, one kinde of Locuſt which Rands | 
not prone, ora little inclining upward, but in a large ercneſle, eleya- | 
ting alwayes the two fore legs, and ſuſteining it ſelfe inthe middle of | 
the other foure., by Zoogtaphets called mayigs , and by the Common | 
|prople of Province, Pr/ge Dio, that is, the Prophet and praying Lo- | 
cuſt, as being generally tound inthe poſture of ſupplication, or ſuch as | 
reſembleth ours, when we lift up our hands to heaven, 

As forthe end of this ereRion, to looke up toward heaven, though 
confirmed by ſeverall teſtimonies, and the Greek Etymology of man, 
| | it is not ſoreadily ro be admitted ; and as a popular and vaine conceirt | * 

' was anciently rejected by Galen; whoin his third, De »ſ# pertium,de- | 
termines, that man is ere becauſe he was made with hands, and was 
| [therewith to exerciſe all Arts which in any other figure he could not | 

have performed,as he excellently declareth in that place where he alſo 
' proves that man could have beene made neither Quadruped , nor | 
Centaur. - | 

The ground and occaſion of this conceit was a literall apprehenſion 
of a figurative cxpreſhon in Plato, as Galen plainely delivers, the effec | 
of whoſe words is this: To opinion that man is cre to looke up and 
behold the heavens, is a conceit onely fit for thoſe that never ſaw the 
fiſh Uranoſcopus, that is, the Beholder of heaven; which hath its eyes 
ſo placed, that it lookes up direQly to heaven, which man doth nor, 
except he recline, or bend his head backward; and thus to looke upto 


heaven agreeth not onely unto men, but Aſſeszto omit birds with long 
necks, 


4 


 Ifomewhat backward, behold farre more 7 Op 
" {look abovethe zquinoxiall circle;and ſo alfo in many Quadrupeds,al- | © 
ve _ their progreſſion be partly prone, yetisthe fight of theireye ES alk 
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necks, which looke not 


are there other fiſhes, whoſe eyes regard the heavens, as Plane, 


looke upward toward heaven : for birds, they' generally carry their 


[heads ereRly like man, and ſome have advantage in that they move not 


their upper cyelid;and many that have long necks, and bear their heads 
the heavens, and ſeemeto 


, hot reſpeRing the carth-but heaven , and makes an higherarch 


' |} [of alticude then our owne. The poſition of a Frogge with his head | 
tbove water exceedcth theſe; for therein hee ſeemes to behold a large | 


part of the heavens, and the acies of his eyetoaſcend as highas 
that it beholds almoſt thevery Zenith, 
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| T Hat the heart of man is ſeated inthe leſt fide, is an affeveration 
the baſe and centre thereof is inthe midſt of the cheſt;true it is that the 
Mucro or point thereof inclineth unto theleft, for by this poſition it 

| Spe way unto the aſcenſion of the midriffe,and by reaſon of the hol- 


which diverſion, nevertheleſſe wee cannot ſo properly ſay tis placed in 


- [the left, as that it conſiſteth inthe middle, that is, where its centre reſt- 
eh; for ſo doe we uſnally ſay a Gnomon or needleis inthe middle of 2 | 
| Diall, alrhoughthe extreams may reſpeR the North'or South and ap- 


proach the circumference thereof. - 

- The ground of this miſtake is agenerall obſervation fromthe pulſe 
or motion of the heart, which is more ſenſible on this fide;butthe rea- 
ſon bercof is not to be drawne from the ſituation of the hearr , but the 
ſite of theleft ventricle whereinthe virall ſpirits arelaboured, and alſo 


the great Artery that conveyeth them out, both whichare fituated - 


which ſtritly taken,is refutable by infpeRiongwhereby icappeares | 


|  onely upwards, but round about x pleaſure ; | 
therefore men of chis opinion underſtood -not Plato: when he faid | 
[that mandoth Swſam «ſþicere, for thereby was not meant to gape or 
| Tlooke upward withthe eye, but to have his thoughts 
|onely to behold, bur ſpeculate their nature with the eye of the under: 
_ | ſtanding, | | | 
Now although Galen in this place makes inſtance but in one, = | 
| cartilagineous fiſhes as peRinals, or ſach as have the Apophyles of | 
| 4thcir ſpine made laterally like acombe, for when they apply them- 
| {ſelves to fleepe or reſt upon the white fide, their eyes on the other fide | 


ſublime, and not | 


— =? 


 [Troþick;bur hethat hath beheld the poſture of a Bitour, will not deny | 


yeine could not commodiouſly defteR unto the right ; from J 
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|| chelefi;and upon this reaſon epithems or cordial applications are juſtly 
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2pplyed unto the left breſt, and the wounds under the fift rib may bee | 
more ſuddenly deſtruRive if made on the ſiniſter ſides and the ſpeare j 
of the ſouldier that pierced our Saviour, is not improperly deſcribed| 
when Painters dire& it a little towards the left. | 
The other ground is more particular and upon inſpeRions for in 
dead bodies eſpecially lying upon the ſpine, the heart doth ſcem to in. 
clineupto the left , which happeneth not from its proper ſite , but be- 
ſides its ſiniſtrous gravity is drawne that way by the greatarterie; | 
which then ſubſideth 8 haleth the heart unto it, And therefore ſtric..] 
ly taken,the heart is ſcated in the middle of the cheſt; butafter a care- | | 
leſſe and inconfiderate aſpeRion, or according to the readieſt ſenſe of | 
pulſation, wee ſhall not quarrell if any affirme it is ſeated toward the | 
left; and in theſe conſiderations muſt Ariſtotle be ſalved, when hee af. | 
firmeth the heart of man is placed in the left fide;and thus in a popular | | 
acception may wee receivethe periphraſis of Perſius when hee taketh'| | 
the part under the left pappe for the heart; and if rightly apprehended, 
itconcerneth.not this controverſie, when it is ſaid in Eccleſiaſtes, The 
heart of a wiſeman is in the right fide, but that of a fool in the lefe. 
| That affertion alſo that man proportionally hath-the largeſt brain , I 
did I confefſe ſomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in } 
birds., eſpecially ſuch as having little bodies , have yet large cranies, | 
and ſeemeto containe much brain,as Snipes, Woodcoks,8c. but upon: 
triall I finde it very true. The braines of a man Archangelus and | | 
Bauhinus,obſerve to weigh four pound, and ſometime five and an half, | 
if therefore a man weigh one hundred and forty pounds,and his braine | 
but five, his waight is 27. times as-much as his braine , deduQing the | 
waight of that five pound which is allowed for ic ; now in a Snype | 
which waighed foure ources two dragmes, I find the braines to waigh 
buthalf dragme,fo that the weight of the bodytallowing for the brain) 
exceeded the waight of the brain, ſixtie ſeven times and an half, 


x Cuz It; 
Of Plenriſies. 


Tia Pleuriſies are onely onthe left {ide , is a popular 'Tenent, not | 
onely abſurde but dangerous. From the mifapprehenfion hereof, 
men omitting the opportunity of thoſe remedies, which otherwiſe they | 
| would not neglect; chiefly occaſioned by the ignorance of Anatomie, |. 
& thecxtent of the part affeRed, which in an exquiſite Pleurifie is de- | | 
termined to be the skin or membrane which inveſteth the ribbes, for | 


ſoitis defined , 1nflammatis membrane coſts ſuccingemis ; An Inflam- 
mation cither fimple conſiſting onely of an hot and ſanguincous afflux- | | 
: ; ion, 


| 
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| the-worbificalltatter is derived unto this membrane, are eitherthe 
| aſcending branches of the hoHfow veine, which diſperſe themſelves in- 
\ro the foure upper nibbs; or elſe the Azygos, or ven fine peri, whole 


I 
_—_— , "Hs 


_ _ | of the cheſt, and affordeth a common coatunto the parts contained 
| reaſonableto confine the inflammation unto one, not ſtrictly trodefer- 
+ [and therefore with equall propriety we may affirme, that ulcers of the 


| Y | that Ruptures are confineable onto one ſide, whereas the peritoneum or 
| | rimme of the belly may be broke,or its perforations telaxed in either. 
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{ obltrved by the heathens, as Alexatider ab 2/ex44r9,Gellits:Macro> 
| teive,asantiquitie conceived it; ddding trioreover that tings fiefeonipe- 


© [ans mixcd uptheir Medicines herewith; that this is feldome'or Taft of 
' |Ub affected with the Gour;, and when that beCoritieth nodons, tileri 


— 
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jon,or «ts © edemarous, Schirrous; Erifipelatons atcottl 
inancy of melancholy, flegme,, ot choler ; Theveſle 


 wheteby 


ſurcles are diſpoſed utto the other lower ; The membrane thus infla- 
;| med,is properly called Plears, from whence the diſeaſe hath its name, 
| and this inveſteth-not onely one fide , but oyerſpreadeth the cavitic 


us $_—_— 


| therein, | \ | 
Now therefore the P/evra being common unto both Hides, it is not 


- mine it is alwaycs in the fide, but ſometimes before and behinde , that 
is, inclining tothe ſpine or breſtbone, for thither this coat' extendeths 


| luogs, or Apoſtems of the braine doe happen onely inthe left fide, or 


pes = | Of te Ringfingehe, vol 
AN opinion there is, which magnifies the condition of the fourth 
t,, and thercfore that eſpecially hartithe Hononrto beare our rings, 
which was not only the:ChriftianpraRife' Nupgal 'eontradts,” 
Bius, and Pierius have delivered; ax'larely Levinus Lemiiiny hath con- 
firnted, who affirmesthispeculiarveſſell to bee art Atterie , and-not 4 


culiacly affeR theheart;that in'Lipothymies orſwoundings houſed this 
frication of this finger with fafftoni9d gold; that the anciett Phyfici- 


tontinge.notlong after: motwithifhdading'alt WHIH we feirialherntiſs: 
the reaſorwnllegged ſufficiently efablith the 
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finger of the left hand, preſuming therein #cordiHll relation, that a! 
: r—_— veflell; nerve; veine, or arterieh conferred thicr&to fromthe: 


b- 
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'| hand; yet would Ipluckthee thence : Sois itobſerved by Pliny that 
|. in the portraits of 'their Gods the rings were worneon the finger next 
'|.checthumb,chatthe Romans wore them alſo vpon their little finer, as 
|| Nero15 deſcribedin. Petronius : ſome worethem on the middle fin- 
'| ger as the ancient -Gaules and Britans, and fome uponthe forefinger, as | | 
{ isdeduceable from Juliug Pollux, who names that ring Corionos. 

- Agaice, that the praQice. of the Ancients had any ſuch reſpeR of 
cordiality or referenceuntothe heart will much be doubted if we con- 
| ſider chejr rings were made of Iron; ſuch was that of Prometheus who 
is coriceived the firſt that brought them in uſe , ſo, as Pliny affirmeth, 
for many yeares.cthe Senators of Rome did not weare any rings of 
Gold : but the ſlaves wore generally Iron rings untill their manumiſi-] | 
| onor preferment.to ſome dignity; That the Lacedemonians cotitinued: 

| cheir Iron rings unto his dayes, Pliny alſodelivereth and farely they 
uſed few of Gold, for beſidethat Lycurgus prohibited that mettall, 
we read in Athenezus that having a defire toguild the face of Apollo, | 
| they enquired of. the ggacle where they might purchaſe ſo much gold, | 


| and yere direRed unto Crzſus King of Lydia. 
Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention,the grounds 
* which they conceived inveyne, nerve, of arfery, are not to be juſtified, 
nor will inſpeion confirm a peculiar veſlell in this finger : for as Ana- | 
tomy informeth, the Baſilica veyne diyiding into two branches below 
the cubit , the outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the thumb, two unto 
the forefinger, and one unto the middlefinger in the inward fide 3 the| | 
| other branch of the;Baſilica ſendeth one ſurcle unto the outfide of the 
middlefinger;tmy o the Ring, andas many unto the littlefingers; ſo 
that they all proceed from the Bafilica , and are in cquall numbers de+ | ' 
rived.unto everyone : In the fame manner arethe branches of the axil- 
lary artery diftributed.into the hand,for below the cubic it divideth in- 
torwo parts,the one running along the Radius, and paſſing by the wreſt | 
or placeof the pulſe, is at the fingers ſubdivided into three branches; | 
whereof the firſt conveyeth two {ureles unto the thumb, the ſecond as 
many tothe forefinger , andthe third qne unto the rniddlefitiger x. the 
other or lower diviſion of the artery-deſcendeth by the ulna, and fur-| I 
niſheth the other fingers, that.is the midgle with one furcle, and the| 
ring and little fingers with two z - as for the-nerves they are diſpoſed | 
much after the ſame maner,and havetheir originall fromthe brain,and | 
not the heart, as many of the Ancients conceiveds which is ſo farre| 
from affording nerves unto other parts, that it receiveth very few it ſelf| 
from the ſixt conjugation, or paixeof nerves inthe brain.: . | | | 
Laftly ,, theſe propagations being communicated unto both hands;| | 
- | we have no. greater reaſon toweargour zings ofthe feft'; then on the] 
right, nor are there cordiall confidexatians inthe.onc, morethen.the 0-1] 
ther andtherefore when Foteſtus for the ſtanching þf blood makes| | 
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- | uſe of Topicall applications untothe fourth finger, he confines notthat | 6 
| } | practice unto theleft', but varieth the fideaccording to the noſtrill | 
: bleeding : and ſoin fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth;we ap- 
ly tiedicines unto the wreſtsof either armezand ſo we touch the pulſe 
| BK | of both, andjudge of the affeQions of the heart by the one as well as 
| | theother : and-although in indiſpoſitions of liver or ſpleens conſi- 
f derations are made in Phlebotomy reſpectively to their fituation, yet | 
- | when the heart is affcQed men-bayethoughtir as cffeQuall to bleed on 
) | the right as the lefr; and although alſo it may be thought; a nearer re- |: 
y ſpeisto be had of theleft, becauſe the great artery proceeds frorh the | 
ti K | lcftventricle, and ſo is-nearerthatarme,, it admirs not that confiderati- |: 
-| B | 00; for under the channell bones'the artery divideth into two great 
dl! BI | branches, from which trutike or point of divifion the diſtance unto ei- 
yi BY {therhandiscquall, and the cotifideration anſwerable. 7 
| FF | Andtherefore- Macrobiusdifcufſiog the point, hathalleadged ano- 
TE ther reaſon}, affirming that the geſtation of rings uponthis hand and 
| BY | foger , might rather be uſed for their conveniency and' preſervation | 
K |then any cordiall relation z- for at'firft (faith he) it was both free and 
uſuall to weate rings on citherthand , "bur after that luxury encreaſed, 
when pretious gems and rich inſculptures were added, the cuſtome of 
wearing them oo the right hand was tranſlated unto the left, for that 
hand being lefle employed, therebythey wete beſt preſerved; and for | 
the ſame reaſon they placed them on this finger, for the thumbwas too | 
' |aQive a finger, and is commonly imployed with either of thereſt : the | 
Index or forefinger was too naked wheretotocommir their pretiofities | 
' FI. { and hath the tuition of the thumbe ſearceunothe ſecondjoynt : the | 
FB | middle and licle finger they rejeedas extreams , and too'big ortoo/|- -< 
little for their rings,and of all choſeout the fourth as being leaſt uſed of | 
| aDy, as being guarded-on either ſide;: and having in moſt this peculiar} 
| condition that it cannot be extended alone atd by it ſelfe, biit will bee 
© Jaccompained by ſome finger oneitherfide 'i-andto this opinionaſſen-' 
_ [teth Alexander ab 4lexapdro, Annulum inpilalem privy at 6s in finiftri 
ferebat, crediderim ne attererttur, ©” oo ones 
| | Now that which begar or promoted the common opinion, wasthe 
| coinmon conceit that the heart was ſeated onthe left ſide; bur how far 
F | his is verified, we have before declared.” The Apyprian practice hath 
mich advanced the fame,” who unto this finger deriveda nerve from 
the heart; and therefotethe Prieftianomedthe ſame with pretiousoyls- 
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number of fix; for as Pierius hath graphically declared, Antiquity ex- 
prefled numbers by the fingers of either hand;on the left they accoun- 
ted their digits and articulate numbers.onto an hundred , ontheright 
hand hundreds 8&'thouſands;the deprefiing this finger which inthe lefi 
hand implied bur fix,inthe right indigitated fix hundred : In this, way 
| of numeration may we conſtrue thatiof Juvenal concerning Neſtor, 
| —— ——— —— 4... 
V4.  Difpulit, atg; ſuts jam dextrs compydts,4mncs, 
And how ever it were intended, and 1nthis ſenſe it will be very elegant 
: what is delivered of. Wiſgome,, Prov.3- Length of dayes is.in her 
' right hand, and in her left hand riches and honour, toioney tO 
' As forthe obſervationof Lemnius an eminent Phy {itian,concerning 
 thegowt, how ever it happened in his country, wee may obſerve it 
' otherwiſe in ours z- that is, that chirapricall perſons doe ſuffer in this | 
finger as well as'in the reſt, and ſometimes firſt of all, and ſometimnes 
[na where elſe 3 and forthe mixing up medicines herewith,:it is rather 
| an argument of opinionthen any conſiderable efteR, and we as highly 
; conceive of the praRtice. mDiapalma;sbat is in the making of that plai- 
, ter, toſtiyre it with the ſick of a Palme, + + | 


De 


2:1: Onatpor Me 7 es itt ante! 
BY of thright nad fe Hand: aca: oh] 
| FF isalſoſuſpicious, and not wichthar certainty to be receurad, what 
| 5 generally believed concerning the right and left hand, that gaen ha- | 
| twrally make: uſe of theright,, and that the uſe of theother is a di- 


| grefſion or aberration fromthat way:which;natuze generally inrendeth; 
and eruly-we do not deny thatalmoſtall Nationd kava uſedithis hand, 
and aſcribed a preheminence therets:;; hereof a; remarkable-paſlage 
there is in;the 48. of Geneſis,” And Jofephtookethen both Ephram: | 
hand towards Iſraels righthand , and Iſrael firetchediout> his right 
hand end laichitupon Ephraims head; who was the younget:,-anthis | N 
left hand upon Manaſſes head/guiding his handsivittiogly tov Manafſes | | 

was the firſt borne;; and when. Joſepb.ſaw that his-farherilakbhis righe | 
bang upon the head of Ephinitn, iedilpleaſc& bird; and -bobefd uphis | 
1 tn (erence ng oem mrs mA 
ang Jo 4 not fa; my tather;; Aforithis 1 AUT; ;\putthy; 
righe hand rpon his head. na toGncges 
of Moſes inthe -confectationos thei Priefts Then, fhaltthowkillths 
Ram, and take of higblgud;-and-putitnponthetiy ughtcareoh 
Aaron, -and upon tbetipoſ:therighteareofhibſounes ;-and uponche | 
thumb of the right:hapd, and upen theigreattoe of ny pre 
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ſprinkle the bloud'on the! Altar rognd/abour " Thar the Paris " —_ | 
wont herewith to plight ther faith,is teftified by Diods _ _ | 


- | wheteby they had the freer uſe of their bow': all-whicti doe declare a | 


_ | fachas ariſeth from a conſtant roote in nature,” wee might expect the 


| Tumbler is biggeſt not conſtantly-in one, but in the bearing (ide. 


b 


P \mitted; or did not inſtitution, but Nature:determinedextrality:, there. 
_ we wonder at ſeven thouſand inrone Army; 'apwee readdiconcerfing, 


|either, ora preyalency indifferetit none, yet: is:itmolt{ reaſonable for | 
 Funiformiry, and ſundry reſpeRive{uſcs, thattmen ſhould apply them-i 


Greeks and Romans made uſe hereof, 'beſidetheteſtimonytof: divers 


and ready for all ſervice; for was this:onely invtſewxuth divas Nations 
of men, butwas the cuſtome of whole Nations oE women;,: a$:is4e- 
duceable fromthe Amazones in the amputation: of their right breaſt, 


mealcs, which was upotitheir left fide, tor fo theſe righe 


natural! preheminency and -preferment of the one unto motian-before. 
the other, wherein notwithſtanding in ſubmiſſion to: future informazi- 
ton, we are unſatisfied entogreat dubitation.. 14.4 ul) phli 112 025, 
:. For firſt , if there were a determinate-prepotency inthe right, and 


ſame in other animals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextrality, 


wherein notwithſtanding we cannot diſcover a diftin& and complying 
account, for we finde not that Horſes, Buls, or Mules ;/ are generally. 


fame is alſo diſcernible in Parrets.,: and men dbſerve that the cye of a 


That there 15 alſo in men anaturall prepotency inthe right: we can- 


eye, as well as with another :andtherefote, were this indifferency per- 
would be many more Scevolacstlienaredelivercd in tory;ynos ſhould: 
the Benjamites.  Trueit'is, thit althoughthacbe an indiffereney-in; 


PRet C 


ſelves tothe conſtant uſe of one, For there will;atherwilk ariſe anomar: 


Authors,” is evident from their cuſtome Sol in. .(ad:their 
was ftee; 


[not with conſtancy affirme, if we make obſcrvation in children, who | 
| [permitted thefreedome of both, do ofttimes confine unto the left;and |: 
. farenot without great difficulty reſtrained from. it: and' therefore-this | 
*-prevalency is ether uncertainly placed 'in the laterallity, of, cuſtome | 
determines its indifferency : whichis the tefolution of Ariſtotle-inthat.| 
= | Probleme, which enquires why the right ſide! beirig; better then the j 
_ left; is equall in the ſenſes* becauſe, faith he, the'right and lefe dodif-/| 

Y  |fer by ufc and cuſtome which have no place in the fenſes:. and the rea-. | 
ſon is allowable » for right and left-as parts infcrvient; unto the mojive! 
faculty are differenced by degrees from uſe and affuefaRtion, according. | 
| wheretothe one. grows ſtronger, andofttimes bigger thenthe-other 3; 
but inthe ſenſes it is otherwilez for:they acquire nottheir, perfeRion, | 
; [byuſe or cuſtome ,  but-at the firſtwe '<qually heare and.ſeo withone: 


| 


ſtronger onthis fide; and as for animals whofe foitlegs more-ſenſibly | 
ſupply the uſe of armes, they hold if not anequality-in both, .a-preva- | 
lency ofc times inthe other, as Squirrels, Apes,” and Monkeys; and the 
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| itcannotdiffuſcits virtue intothe right : which reaſons are no way fa- | 


| vereth athird opinion: Men, faith be, are Ambidexters, and uſe both 
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lous diſturbances in manuall aRions, not onely in Civill and artificial, 
but alſo in Military affaires, and the ſeverall aRions of warre. 1 
Secondly, the grounds and reaſons alleadged for the right are not 
ſati ,and afford no reft in their decifion: Scaliger finding a de-| _ 
| feR inthe reaſonof Ariſtotle, introduceth one of no lefle deficiency | 
himſclfc, Ratio materials (faith he) ſanguin crefiitads ſmul + multi. 
tads, that is, the reaſon of the vigour of this ſide is the craſſitude and 
plenty of bloud ; but this is no way ſufficient, for the craſfitude or 
thickneſle of bloud, affordeth no reaſon why one arme ſhould be en- | - 
abled before the other, and the plenty thereof, why both not enabled | 
equally : Fallopius is of another conceit, deducing the reaſon from the 
Azygos or ven ſize pari, alargeand conſiderable veine ariſing out of 
the cava or hallow veine, before it cnters the right ventricle of the 
heart, and placed onely in the right fide; but neither is this perſwaſory, 
forthe Azygos communicates no branches unto the armes or legs on | 
cither fide, but diſperſeth into the ribs on both, and in its deſcent doth 
furniſh the left Emulgent with one veyne , and the firſt yeyne of the | 
 loynes on the right fide with another 5 which manner of derivation | 
doth not conferre a peculiar addition unto either. C elivs Rodiginus un- 
dertaking to give a reaſen of Ambidextersand left handed men, deli- | 


hands alike, when the heat of the heart doth plentifully diſperſe into 
the left ſide, and that of the Liver into the right, and the ſplecne be alſo 
much dilated ; but men are left handed when ever it happeneth that 
the heart and Liver are ſeated on the lefc fide, or when the Liver 
is o8the right ſide, yet ſo abducted and covered with thick skins, that 


tisfaRtory z for herein the ſpleene is injuſtly introduced to invigorate | | 
the ſiniſter ſide, which being dilated it would rather infirmeand debi- | 

litate ; as for any tunicles or skins which ſhould hinder the Liver from 
enabling the deutrall parts, we muſt not conceive it diffuſeth its virtue 
by meerc irradiation, but by its-yeines and proper veſſels, which com- 
mon $kins and teguments cannot impede, and as for the ſeate of the 
heart and Liver in one fide whereby men becomeleft handed , it hap- 
/peneth too rarely to countenance an effeR ſo common z for the ſcat of 
the Liver onthe left fide is very monſtrous, and ſcarce at all to be met 
with in the obſervations of Phyſitians. Others notconſidering ambi- | 


the Liver, which though it be ſcated on the right fide, yet by the jub- | 
clavian diviſion dothequidiſtantly communicate its aQivity unto cither 
arme, nor will it ſalve the doubts of obſervation, for many are right 
handed whoſe Liversare weakely conſtituted, and many uſe the left, 
in whom that part is ſtrongeſt, and we obſerve in Apes and other ani- 


mals, whoſe Liver is inthe right, no regular prevalence therein, and 
| SS | there- 


—_ 


dextrous and left handed men, doe totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of | ' 
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| lower. 


cherefore the Braine, eſpecially the ſpinall marrow , which is but the 
of motion wherein dextrality confifts, and are biparticed within and 


ly unto either ſide, according to the indifferency or originall and native 
prepotency, there arifeth ane<quality in both, or prevalency in either 
fidez and ſo may it be made out, what many may wonder art, why 
ſome moſt aQively uſe the contrary arme and leg,forthe vigour ofthe 
one dependeth.upon the upper part of the ſpine, bur rhe other upon the 


braine prolonged, hath a fairer plea hereto, for theſe are the principles | 
withoutthe Crany ; by which divifion-tranſmitting nerves reſpeQive- | 


| 


- And therefore many things are Philoſophically delivered concer- 
ning right and left, which admit of ſome ſuſpention; that a woman up- 
on a maſculine conception adyanceth her right leg,will not be found to 
anſwer ſtrit obſervation; That males are conceived in the right fide 
of the wombe, females in the lefr,though generally delivered,and ſup- 
ported by ancient teſtimony, will make no infallible account, ir hap- 
pening oft times that males and females doe lye upon both ſides, and 


often from the one, and females from the other , for though the 


[leftſeminall veine'proceedeth from the Emulgent, and is therefore 
| conceived to carry downe a ſerous and feminine matter, yet the ſcmi- 


nall Arteryes which fend forth the aRive materials , are both derived 
from the great Artery: Befide this originall of the left veine was thus 
contrived, to avoid the pulſation of the great Arterie over which it 
muſt have paſſed toattaine unto the Teſticle: Nor can we eafily inferre 


| [ſuch different effeRs from the divers ſituation of parrs which have one 


end and office z forin the kidneys which have one office, the right is 
ſeated lower thenthe left, whereby it lyeth free, and giveth way unto 
the Liver,and therefore alſo that way which is delivered for maſculine 


- [gencration, to make a ſtraite ligature about the left Teſticle, thereby 


fointercept the evacuation of that part, deſerveth conſideration, for 
one (ufficech unto generation, as hath beene obſerved in ſemicaſtration, 
and oft times in carnous ruptures: befide the ſeminall ejaculation pro- 


| ceeds not immediately from the Teſticle, but- from the ſpermatick 


glandules; and therefore Ariſtotle affirmes, (and reaſon cannot deny) 
thatalhough there be nething diffuſed from the Teſticles,an Horſe or 


[Bull may generate aſter caſtration, that is, fromthe ſtock and remain- 
 |derof ſeminall matter, already prepared and ſtored upinthe Proſtates 


or glandules of generation. | | 
Thirdly, although-wee ſhould concede a rigtit and left in Nature, 


per acception, miſtaking one ſide for another , calling that in man and 


| Hermaphrodites for ought we know on either: Ir is alſo ſuſpicious | 
| | whatis delivered concerning the right and left teſticle, that males are 


yet in this common and received accout we may aberre from the pro- | 


other animalsthe right which is the left, and char the left which is the 
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right, and thatin ſome-things right and left ,., which is not: properly | 
either, [7 2 i: -i4 Taeir & 6 EEE, avi olonn brief 
{, For firſt the right and lefr, are nor defined by. Philoſophers accord-| 
ing to common acception, that is, reſpeively from-one mattunto'an- | 
other, or aty conſtant fite in each; as thonughthatihould beethe right 
in.one, which upon confront or facing ſtands athwart or diagonially.| 
unta-the othor , but were: diſtinguiſhed according to. the attivazic and | 
predominant locomotion upon either fide : Thus Arjſtole jodhis ex- 
cellent TraQ de 1nceſſe animalinm alcribeth itz polttions unto.animals, | 
anſwering the three dimenſions; which he determineth not by ſite or 
poſition tanto; the-heavens , bur by their faculties and funians,, and 
theſe are Imum ſummum, Ante Retro, Dexira & Stniſtra - that is, the 
ſuperiour pare where the aliment is received ; that the Jower extreme. 
where it is laſt expelled; ſohee termeth a man a plant inyerted; for hee 
ſuppoſcth the root of 2 tree the head or upper part thereof, whereby it 
receiveth its aliment, although therewith it. reſpeRs the Centet of the 
earth , but with the other the-Zenith-;; and this, poſatian is anſwerable | 
unto longitude : Thoſe -parts-are :anterior-and+ meaſure profunditie |, | 
wherethe ſenſes, eſpecially the eyes are placed ,-and thoſe poſterior. 
which arc oppoſite hereunto; The dextrous and-finiſteous. parts of the' 
body makeup the Latitude, and are not certainandanalterable like the' 
other; for that faith hee ,. is the right fide!fram whence the, motion of 
the. body beginnetb; that is, the aRive or moving fide, butthatthe ft- 
niſter which is the weaker or more quieſcent part: of the ſame deter- 
midation were tlie Platonicks and Pythigotians before him, who con-,| 
ceiving the heavens an animated body; named the- Eaſt the: righit or 
dextrous part, from; whence began their motion :1and thus the Greeks | 
from wence the Latincs have borrowed their appellation, -have named | 
this hand: 5: deriominating it not. from the ſirebuc office fram Sz ww 
cap/o,that is,the hand wh receiveth,or is uſually-implied ih thataRion;: 
- Now upon theſe grounds we are moſt commovly-miſtaken;, defi» 
ning that by ſituation which they determined/byamotion, and-givethe 
terme of right hand ro that which doth notpraperly admic;it:For firſts 
many'intheir infancy are finiſtroufly diſpoſed; -and divers cominueall 
|theirlife: acz5eg; thatis left handed J and have:but-weak and'imperteR 
uſe of the right ; now unto theſe that hahd 5}properly -the right; 
and: not the other cſtermed fa, by{ſituation 3: Thus may:;Ariſtotle | 
bee maderout ; whenheeaffirmeth the right, claw -of:@xabbes xnd 
|Lobſtersis biggeſt, if we take the right for theimoſi vigorous fide,and | 
| not regard the relative fituation ; for the one is: generally-blgger then 
the other;, yet hot alivayes upon tbe; ſame ide: fo may' it bet verified 
what is'delivered by Scaliger in his Comment;.that Palfics, do'oftneſt 
happen upon theleft {ide if underfigad-inthis {enſe;the moſt vigorous 
part proteRiog it ſelfe, and protryding the matter upon the weaker ahd 
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| 1H refitive fide : and thus the Law of Common-Weales thee cur off 


therighthard of Malcfadors, if Philoſophically executed, isimpai- 


| ial, otherwiſe the amputation not equally puniſhethall. © - [ 
| Someare Augintny, that is, ambidexterous or right-handed on both | 

fides, which happeneth only unto ſtrong and Athleticall bodies, whoſe 
| hear and-ſpirits are able to afford an ability unto both; and therefore 
Hippocrates faith, that women are not ambidexterous,that is, not ſo of- | 
ten 35 men, for ſome are found, which indifferently make uſe of bothy | 
and fo may Ariſtotle ſay, that-only man is Ambidexters of this conſti- } 


tntion was Afteropzus in Homer, and Parthenopeus the Theban Cap- 
caine in Statius 3 and of the fame doe ſome conceive our Father Adam 
to have been.as being perfeRly framed,and in xconſtiention'admitting 
leaſt defet: Now intheſe menthe right hand is on both fides , and 


that which is the oppoſite to the one, is not the left unto the other, 


| conftiturion are many women, 4d ſome meth who'thoughthey ac- 

cuſtome themſelves untoeither hand, dodexti#ouſly make aſc of nei- 

ther; and therefore althoughthePoltcicall adviſe of Ariſtotle bee very | 
' good, that men ſhould accuſtorn thetnſclyes tb the cohtmatid of cither 
| hand, yet cannot the execution or performance thereof begenerall;for 
| |chough there bee many found that” catiuſe-both, yet willthere di- 
© | vers remainethat-caryſtremouſly makeuſe of neither,/ - © | 
| Laſtly, theſc lateralities inman are not onely fallivle, if relatively | 

- | determined unto each others, burmade it reference finto the heavens, | 
and quarters of the Globe: for thoſe parts ar6'netcaphble of theſe con- | 


:- Apaine, ſome are Auczc:c92-2S Galen hath expreſſed: that'is, Am- 
bilevons or left handed on both fidesz ſuch as with agility and vigour 
havenot thenſeof either , who'are'not gymniſtitally compoſed ; nor 
aRiyely uſe thoſe parts, now in-theſe there-is no right hand : of this 


] 


gin chennd diverfitieordifference, but afiwplicity of parts , and 


| |equiformiry inmotioncontinaally ſucceeding eatttother; forhat from 
| wharpoint ſdever-we compiite, the account will be commbn'tinto the 


whole cireularity, and'therefore thoughit be plauſible, it is riot furida- 
entail yetiat is delivered by Solinus, THat'marrwas therefore aMi- 


2 ff |crocoſmecr little workdy becauſethe dimenſions of his poſitions were 
wſwerzbleunto the” preatery foras int herversthe diſtance Hon 

. eſt ,ac- | 
pd hedenng and finiſtrotis parts thetzof Tos it Alſo inmat:| 


North and Southerne pole, which areeſtcertiet] N__ 
rioncpoymyzizequaliuno the ſpace betweerths Eaſt ahd? 


cheextimof hisfathome, on diſtance betwikt tHe $xtrecin 


4 


| 


| 


e 
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| ditions in themſelves,nor with any certaitity reſpe&ively'derived from | 
| | | "Rnd firſt in-regard of their proper na- | 

© Fre, the heavens admirriottheſe finiſter and dexter rel pe&8; there be- 
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ſoale of the foot mdthe crowne :butthisdoth but petionarily:ini-| 
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{-terre adextrality inthe heavens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a;|  - 
right and left Jaterallity inthe Ark or navall edifice of Noah: forthe|| 
lerigth thereof was thirty cubirs ;- the bredth fifty, and the heigth or; 
| profundity thirty, which well agrecth unto the proportion of man,, 
whole length that is a perpendicular from tlie vertix unto the ſoalof the 
Foot 1s ſextuple unto his breadch,. or a right line drawne froni the ribs 
of one fide to another; and decuple unto his profundity fhat.is a dire 
line betweenthe breaſt bone and the.ſpine. _ 

Againe," they reccive not theſe conditions with any aſſurance or ſta- 
bility from quc ſelves; for therclative foundations and points of deno- 
thination,are-not fixed and certaine, but variouſly deſigned according 
to imagination. The Philoſopher accounts that Eaſt from whence the 
hcavens begin their motion. The Aftronomer regarding the South and 
Meridian Sun , calls that the dexcyous part of heaven which reſpeReth | 
| his right hand, and that.is the Weſt.. Poets reſpeRing the'Wellt aſſign | 
the.name of right unto.the North which regardeththeir right hand. | | 
| and ſo muſt that of Qyid. be explaned,, #4, due dextra tne tetidemg,\ 

finiftr4 : | But Augurs qc Southſayers turning their face tothe Eaſt, d1d | 
|'make theright io the Squth, which was alſo obſerved by the Hebrews|/ | 
| 2nd Chaldzans. Nowif we name the quarters af heavenreſpeRiwely}| 
unto our fides, it will be no certaine 6r-invariable denomination; for if{ 
wecall thatthe right fide .of heaven which is ſcated:Eaſterly unto- 0s; | | 
when we regard;the meridian Sun, the inhabitants beyond: the equatot | 
| and Southerne - Tropick when. they face us regarding the! meridian} | 
| will contrarily defiog.it ; foruntotheim, the oppoſite part of heaven |. / 


I” 


—_ 


will reſpeR the left, and ghe Sunariſe totheir right, OLIN 
_ -. Andthus have weat large declared that although the-right be moſt || | 
- | commonly uſcd,yet hath.it no regular or certaine! (par ininarure:: Since | | 
it is moſt conficmable fromother animals; Since ip.childreb iciſcemed)|. | 
either indiffercnt. or more favoutable/in the othergut more reaſooable|| | 
for unifotwity in aRion that mien. ;aceuſtome: unto:one-;7.-Since, the!|| | 
rounds and reafons-urged for it doe no way duppprt it ; Since:if rhege:}, 
arightand mages fide in-nature,/yetanaywemiſtake inirs.deno-1|| | 
mination, calling thartheright which is theleft, andtbedetewhich is! 
the right :. Since ſome have'one right, ſorae-battifome neither 2and!} 
laſtly, Since theſe affeQians inmanare.not only-falible in relazicin uotay| | 
one another, but madealſo inraterence yota che heavens; they;being)/ | 
not capable of theſe conditions inthem{clves ; nor withanpiztrtaiotyy| | 
from ul, 008 gn hom AgHO6s: (il aloqauroriiot bas dino} 
_ And therefore whatadmiſionweowe tintormihy conceptions:0a0s: 
cerning right and left xcquireth-circumſpeRiony thatis bor far wee: 
L berorgiu pomp xermedy us av nary Wear 
an Hedgehog. fryed;inayleto preeare-fleep 5: anBrthe righbfaotot 
Frog ina Deers ko forthe gow; arthartocheam ob Jafle ob riphe) | 
| ; or 
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| | | upon a ſquare baſeof the legs of both fides moving together as frogs, | 
IS os Galiem animalls. which is properly called lexpiceris 


| that good things do paſſe finiftrouſly upon us, becauſe the left hand of 


_ | mannerasthey go, and need no other way of motion, for natation in 
| the water, then 


| one foot before, and the croſſe foot behinde, which is ſuccuſſation or 


| out addition or alteration inthe ſtroake of theirlegs, or poſition of | 


© | ters his naturall poſture and ſwimmeth prone, whereas hee walketh <- 


| 


/ 
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or left tooth preſageth the death of male or female kindred, accordi 
to the dofrine of Metrodorus 5 what verity there is in that oumerall 
conceit inthe laterall diviſion of man by even and odde, aſcribing the 
odde unto the right fide , and even unto the left; and ſo by parity or 
imparity of letters in mens names determine misfortunes on either fide 
of their bodyes;by which accountin Greek numeration Hephzſtus or 
Vulcane was lame inthe right foot , and Anniball loſt his right eye: 
And laſtly , what ſubſtance there is in that Auſpiciall relnciele , and 


fundamentall doctrine of Ariolation that the left hand is ominous, and 


man reſpeRed the right hand of the Gods, which handed their favours 


LY 4 


Cnan VI 
Of Swimmihy. 


T Ht men ſwim naturally, if not diſturbed by feare; that men being 

drowned and ſunke , doe float the ninth day when their gall brea- 
keth; that women drowned ſwim prone but men ſupine, or upontheir 
backs, are popular affirmations, whereto we cannot afſent : And firſt, 
that man ſhould ſwim naturally, becauſe we obſerve it is no leſſon unto 
others we cannot well concludes for other animalls ſwim in the ſame 


or progreſſion upon the land; and this is true whether 
they move per /atera, that is two legs of one fide together , which is 
Tollutation or ambling,or per d/ametram,which is moſt generall, lifciog 


trotting, or whether per fronter Or quadraturm, 25 Scaliger teatmes it, 


or by theſe mo- 
tions they are able to ſupport and impell themſelves in the water, with- 


their bodies. 
But with man it is performcd otherwiſe, for in regard of fite he al- 

reRz againe in progreſſion the aries move parallell to the legs and the 

armes and leps 4 each other, but in natation they incerſeRand make 


all ſortsof Angles : - and laſtly , inprogreffive motion, the arracs and 
legs doe move ſucceſſively , but in natatioh both 3. all which 


of art, and ſuch as ſome intheir young and docile yeares could never 


aptly to performe,and ſo as to ſupport and adyancethe body,is a point | 


attaine. But alchough it be acquired by art, yet is there ſomewhat more | 
B b 


__ 


- Ra: weobſerve.inother habies , i 
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under that definition, for once obtained it is not to be removed; noris 
there any who from diſuſe did ever yet forget it. 

Secondly, that perſons drowned ariſe and float the ninth day when 
their gall breaketh , is a queſtionable determination both 1n the time| | 
and cauſe, for the time of floating it is uncertain according to the time 
of putrefaRion, which will retard or accelerateaccording to the ſubjeR 
and ſeaſon of the year; for as we have obſerved cats and mice will ariſe 
unequally and at different times, though drowned at the ſame; ſuch as 
are fatted doe commonly float ſooneſt , for their bodies ſooneſt fer- 
ment, and that ſubſtance approacheth neareſt unto ayre : and this is 
one of Ariftotles reaſons why dead Ecles will not float , becauſe ſaith 
he, they have but ſlender bellies, and little fat. | 

As for the cauſe it is not ſo reaſonably imputed unto the breaking of 
the gall as the putrefaRionof the body , whereby the unnaturall heat 
prevailing the putrifying parts do ſuffer a turgeſcence and inflation, and 
becomming airy and ſpumous affec to approach the ayre, andaſcend | | 
| unto the ſurface of the matter : and this is alſo evidenced in egges | 
wherof the ſound ones ſink, 8: ſuch as are addled ſwim,as do allo thoſe | - 
which are tearmed hypenemia or wind-egges, and this is allo a way to 
ſeparate ſeeds, whereof ſuch as are corrupted and fterill ſwim and this 
aprceth not only unto the ſced of plants lockt up and caplulated in | - 
their husks, buralſo unto the ſperme and ſeminall humorof man, for | 
= a paſſage hath Ariſtotle upon the Inquiſition and teſt of its fer- | I 
tility. | 
* Thatthe breaking of the gall is not the cauſe hereof experience hath | | 
informed us , for opening the abdomen , and taking out the gall in [ 
cats and mice, they did notwithſtanding ariſe : and becauſe wee had |} 
readin Rhodiginus of a Tyrant, whoto prevent the emergencie of | - 
murdered bodies did uſe to cut off their lungs, and found mens minds | 
poſſeſſed with this reaſong we committed ſome untothe water without | 


pleat the experiment, although we tooke out the guts and bladder;and | 
alſo perforated the Cranium, yet would they ariſe, though/in a longer 
time : from theſe obſervations in other animalls, it may not beunrea- 
ſonable to conclude the ſame in man, who is toonoble aſubjeR on |. 
whom to make them expreſlely ,. and the caſuall opportunity too tare | 
| almoſt tomake any, Now if avy ſhall ground this effe from gall or 
choler, becauſe it is the higheſt humor and will be abovethereſt ; or 
beingthe fiery humor will readieſt ſurmount the water, wee muſt con- 
feſſe in the common putreſcence it may promoteclevation;, which the | 
ung of the bladder of gall ſo ſmall a part in man, cannot confide- 
rably ady N | Pe. py te 27 
Laſtly, that women drowned flo prone , thats with their bellies 


downward,but men ſupine or upward is an aſſertion wherein thebvr/ or 


point 
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lungs , which notwithſtanding floated with che others : and to com- | 
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* {pointit ſ{clfe is dubious z and were it true the reafpn alleadged for it, is 
of .no validity. The. reaſon yet curraht was firſt expreſſed by Pliny, ' 
velai) pudori defunitarum parcenit naturd , nature modeſtly ordaining 
- {this poſition to conceale the ſhame of the dead, which hath been taken 
up by Solinus, Rhodiginus, and many-more :. This indeed (as Scaliget 

{ tearmeth it) is 74370 civils won philoſophica, ſtrong enough for morality | 
or Rhetoricks, not for Philoſophy-or Phyfacks : for firſt, innaturethe | 
| concealment of ſecret parts is the ſame in both ſexes and the ſhame of 
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their reveale equall : ſo Adam upon the taſte of the fruit was aſhimed 
of his nakedneflc as well as Eve: and fo likewiſe in America and coun- 
tries unacquainted with habits, where modeſty concealestheſe parts in 


| [oneſex, itdoth italſo intheother ; and therefore had this been the 


intention of nature , not only women , but men alſo had ſwimmed 


Againe, while herein we commend the modeſty, we condemtie the 
wiſdome of nature : for that prone pofition we make her contrive un- 
to the woman , were beſt agreeable unto the manin whom the ſecret 
parts are very anterior and more difcoyerable in a ſupine atid upward 
poſture : and therefore Scaliger declining this reaſon hath recirred un- 
to another from the difference of parts in both ſexes,  2urd ventre va- 
fo ſunt mulieres plenog, imeſtinis , 1144, minus impletar &r ſubſidet, ina- 
nior maribus quibus nates preponderant : If ſo, then men with great 
bellies will float downward , and only Callipygz and women largely 
compolſcd behinde, upward. But Anatomiſts obſerve thatto miake 


[the larger cavity forthe Infant, the hanch bones in women, afd con- 


ſequently the parts appendant are more protuberant then they are in 


| men: They who aſcribe the cauſe unto the breaſts of womeri, take not 
[away the doubt, forthey reſolve nor why children float downward 


who are included in that ſex, though not inthe reaſon alleadged ©: but 


| hereof we ceaſe to diſcourſe-leſt we undertake to afford a reaſon of the 


* polden tooth, that is to invent or aſſignea cauſe , when we remain 
unſatisfied or unaſſured of the effeR., whe 


Cunayr. VII. 
Concerning Weight. 


| J Hi men weigh heavier dead then alive, if experiment hath not 


failed us, we cannot reaſonably grant, for though the triall hereof 
cannot ſo well be made on the body of man, nor will the difference be 
ſcaſible inthe abate of ſcruples or dragmes , yet can we not confirme 


| the ſame inlefſer animalls from whencethe inference is good; and the 


affirmative of Pliny ſaith that itis trucinall : for exaQtly weighing 
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downwards, the poſtute inreaſon being commonunto both where | 
| the intent is alſo common. 
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and ſtrangling a chicken in the Scales, upon an immediate ponderati- 
on, we could diſcover no ſenſible difference in weight, but fuffering it 
tolye eight or ten howres,, untill it grew perfeRly cold , it weighed 
moſt ſenſibly lighters the like we attempted, and verified in mice, and : 
performed their trials in Scales that would turne upon the eighth or : 
tenth part of a graine., : | 7 

Now whereas ſome alledge that ſpirits are light ſubſtances, and na-! 
turallyaſcending doclevate and waft the body upward, whereof dead 
bodies being deſtitute contraQ a greater gravity ;alrhough we concede 
that ſpirics are light, comparatively unto the body, yet that they are ab- 
ſolutely ſo, or have no weight at all , wee cannot readily allow ; for 
ſince Philoſophy aftirmeth that ſpirits are middle ſubſtances be- 
wweenethe ſoule and body, they muſtadmit of ſome corporiety which 
ſuppoſeth weight or gravity. Beſide, in carcaſſes warme, and bodies 
newly diſanimated while tranſpiration remaineth, there doe exhale and 
breathe out vaporous and fluid parts, which carry away ſome power of 
gravitation 3 which though we muſt allow, we do not make anſwera- 
ble unto living expiration, and therefore the Chicken or Mice were 
not ſo light being dead , as they would have beene after ten houres 
kept alive, for in that ſpace a man abateth many ounces ; nor if it had 
{lept, for in that'ſpace of {leepe, a man will ſometimes abate forty oun- | - 
| ces, nor if it had beene inthe middle of ſummer;for then x man weigh- 

eth ſome pounds leſſethenin the heighth of winter , according to cx- 
| perience, and the ſtatick aphoriſmes of SanRorius. 

Againe, whercas men affirme they perccave an addition of ponde- 
roſity in dead bodies, comparing them uſually unto blocks and ſtones, 
| whenſoeverthey lift, ar carry them, this acceſhon2ll preponderancy is 
rather in appearance then reality ; for being deſtitute of any motion, |. 
they conferre no reliefe unto the Agents or Elevators , which makes 
us meet with the ſame. complaints of gravity in animated and living | 
bodies, where the nerves ſubſide, and the faculty locomotive feemes 
aboliſhed, as may be obſerved inthe lifting or ſupporting of perſons 
incbriated, ApopleRicall, or in Lipothymies and {wonndings. 

Many are alſoof opinion, and ſome learned men maintaine, that 
men are lighter after meales then before, and that by a ſupply and ad- 
dition of ſpirits obſcuring the grofle ponderofity of the aliment inge- 
ſted ; but the contrary hereof we have found in the triall of ſundry per- 
ſonsin different ſex, and ages 3 and we conceave men may miſtake if 
they diſtinguyſh not the ſenſe of levity untothemſelves, and in regard 
of the ſcale or decifion of ttutination; for after a draught of wine a 
man may ſeeme lighter in himſclfe from ſudden refeRion, although he 
be heavier in the balance, from a corporall and ponderous. addition 
but amanin the morning is lighter.in the ſcale, becauſe in ſleepe ſome 
pounds have perſpired, and is alſo lighter unto himſelfe, becauſe he is 
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| good weight as their bodies did before , notwithſtanding a great 


T Uetthere are different paſſages for meafe' and drivke, the meate or 


Fall we cannot make out what is delivered by Hamerus Poppirs,that An- ; 
|timony calcin'd or reduced to aſhes by a burning glafſe, although it 
[emitte a grofſe and ponderous exhalation, doth rather :<xcced then 
/[abate its former graviry : whoſe words are theſe in his Baflica 4ntime: | 
| 914, $i ſpeculnm incenſorium ſoli exponatur ita at pyramids luminoſe apex 
| 4ntimoniam pulveriſatum feriat , cum mailto fum profuſione ad nivis al- | 
bedinem calcinabitur, & quod mirabile eſt Antimonii pondus poſt calcina- 
'tionems auttum potins quam diminutum deprehenditar , Miſtake may be 


diately upon the calcination , but permitted-the ayre it imbibeth the 
humidity thereof, and ſo repayreth its gravity. | 


- _—— 
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| And toſpeake ſtrialy , aman' that holds his breath is weightier 
while his longs are full, theriaponexpirations for a bladder blowne is | 
weighticrthen one empty, and if it containe aquart,cxpreſſed and em- 
Ws it will abate about halfe a graine;; and we ſomewhat miſtruſt the | 
experiment of a pumice-ſtonetaken up by Montanus, in hisComment 
upon Avicenna, where declaring how the rarity of parts, and numero- | 


| firy of pores, occaſioneth alightneflein.-bodies, he affirmes that a pu- | 


mice-ſtone powdered, is lighter then oneentire, which isan experi- | 
ment beyond our ſatisfaRion; for beſide that abatement can hardly be | 
avoyded inthe Trituration; if a bladder of good capacity will ſcarce. 


| include a graine of ayre, a-pumice of three or foure dragmes, cannot be | 
{preſumed to containe the hundreth part thereof, which will not be ſen- 
] fible upon the exaReſt beames we uſe : Norisit to be _taken/ſtrictly 
| what is delivered by the learned Lord Verulam, and-referred unto fur- 


ther experiment ; That adiſſolution.of Ironin 4quaforts, will beare 


deale of waſte by athick yapour that iſſueth during the working ; for | 
we cannot finde it to hold neither in Iron, nor Copper , which is diſ- | 


[ſolved with Tefle ebullition 5 and: hereof we made triall in-Scales of | 
{good exaQneſle, wherein if there be a'defeR, or ſuch as will notturne | 
| upon quarter graines, there may be frequent miſtakes in experiments 


of this yature: but ſtranger is that, and by the favourableſt way of tri- | 


/ 


made in this way of triall, when the Antimony is not weighed imme- 
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by the other, is a popular Tenent inour dayes, :but was 


_y | CHav; VIII. - | | | 
Of the paſſage of meate aud drinks. . 


dry aliment deſcending by the one,the drink oetiontining yehicle 
[ 


n 
ertion of 


learned men of old, for the ſame was affirmed by Plato, maintained by 
| Euftathius in Macrobius, and is deducible from Eratoſthenes, Eupolis 
and Euripides : now herein men contradid experience, not well under- 


| 


97 
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ſtanding | 
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ſtanding Anatomy,and the uſe of parts; for atthe throat there are two | | 
cavities or conduRing parts, the one the Ocſophagus or gullet, ſeated | 
next the ſpine, a part officiall unto nutrition, and whereby the aliment} - 
both wet and dry is conveyed unto the ftomack ; the other (by which 
tis conceived the drink doth paſſe) is the weazon, rough artery, or| 
winde-pipe, a part inſervient to yoyce and reſpiration, for thereby the 
ayre deſcendeth into the lungs, and is communicated unto the heart, 
and therefore all animals that breath or have lungs, have alſo the wea- | | 
zon, but many have the gullet or feeding channell, which have no 
| lungs or winde-pipe; as fiſhes which have gills, whereby the heartis | | 
refrigerated , for ſuch thereof as have lungs and reſpiration , are not. 
without the weazon, as Whales and cetaceous animals. "0 
| Againe. beſide theſe parts deſtin'd to divers offices, there is a pecu- 
liar proviſion for the winde-pipe, that is, a cartilagineous flap upon the 
opening of the Larinx or throttle, which hath an open cavity for the| | 
admiſſion of the ayre; but leſt thereby cither meate or drinke ſhould| 
deſcend, Providence hath placed the Epiglottis Ligale, or flap like an 
Ivy leafe, which alwayes cloſeth when we ſwallow , or that the meate| | 
and drinke pafſeth over it into the gullet, which part although all have | 
not that breathe, as all cetaceous and oviparous animals , yet is the}. 
wcazon fecured ſome other way ; and therefore in Whales that]. 
breathe, leſt the water ſhould ger into the lungs, an cjeRion thereof is 
contrived by a Eiſtula or ſpout at the head ; and therefore alſo though | 
birds have no Epiglottis, yet can they ſo contraR the rime or chinck of | | 
their Larinx, as to prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry ingeſted, either | | 
whereof getting in occafioneth a cough, untill it be ejeQed and this is 
the reaſon why a man cannot drink and breathe at the ſame time , why | 
if we laugh while we drinke , the drinke flies out at the noſtrils, why 
when the water enters the weazon, men are ſuddenly drowned ; and | 
thus muſt it be underſtood , when wee reade of one that dyed by the] * 
| ſced of a Grape, and another by an hayre in milke. | 
| Now ifany ſhall ſtill affirme, that ſome truth there is in the aſſertion, 
| upon the experiment of Hippocrates, who killing an Hog after a red | | 
pocion, found thetinure thereof in the Larinx ; if any will urge the 
ame from medicall praQiſe, becauſe in affections both of Lungs and | | 


weazon, Phyſitians make uſe of ſyrupes, and lambitive medicines ; we 
are not averſe toacknowledge, that ſome may diſtill and infinuate into | 
the wind- pipe, and medicines may creep downe,as well as the rheume 
before them yetto conclude fromhence, that ayre and water have 
{both one common paflage, were to ſtate thequeſtion upon the weaker | | 
Iſide of the diſtinRion, and from a partiall or guttulous irrigation, to 
conclude afull and totall deſcenſion. F 


| | Cuanr, | 
| | | 


» 
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] tious and deadly to thoſe that Sneezed ; 'which porn as will 
| i 


|.Soter; There is alſo inthe Greeke Authologie a remarkeable mention 


| | Africa; forſo we read in Codignus, that upona ſneeze of the: Empe-. 
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C H A Po - 1 X. 
Of Sneezing. 


/ting or bleſſing upon that motion, it is pretended,and generally be- 


' | leeved to derive its original from a diſeaſe, wherein Sternutarion pro- 


ved mortall, and ſuch as Sneczed dyed : and this may ſeeme to bepro- 
ved from Carolus Sigonius, who in his Hiſtory of Italy, makes menti- 
onof a Peſtilence inthe time of Gregorie the Great, that proved perni- 
not ſufficiently determine the grounds hereof , and it will evidently 
appeare, that cuſtome hath an elder Ara then this Chronologie at- 
fordeth. 


| | For although the age of Gregorie extend above 2 thouſand , yet is 


this cuſtome mentioned by Apuleius in the fable of the Fullers wife, 


| who lived three hundred yeers before; by Pliny likewiſe in that Pro- 


bleme of his,our Srerautantes ſalntantur, and there are allo reports that 


|Tiberinsthe Emperour otherwiſc a very ſowre man , would performe 


this rite moſt punRually unto others,and expeRthe ſame from others, 
unto himſelf; Petronius Arbiter, who lived before them both,and was 
Proconſul of Bythinia in the raigne of Nero,hath mentioned it intheſe 
words, Gyton coliettione ſpiritme plenus ter continad ita fteryutavit ut gra- 


Jjubet. Czlius Rhodiginus hath an example hereof among the Greeks, 
far anticnter then thelſec,that is,in the time of Cyrus the younger, when 


| zed, at the noyſe whereof, thereft of the ſouldiers called upon Jupiter 


hereof, in an Epigram upon one Proclis , the Latine whereof we ſhall 
deliver, as we finde it often tranſlated. ' 
Non potis ef Proclus digitis emungere «ſins 
. wamy, eft pro naſs mole puſulls manus, 
Now v0cas ille Iovem flernutans, quippe nec and!t 


Proclus with's hand his noſe can never wipe, 

. 'His handtoo little is hisnoſe to grype; 

He ſneezing calls not Ioye,for why* he heares | 
. __, himſelfnot ſneeze, the ſound's ſo far from's ears: Nor was | 
this onely an ancient cuſtome among the Greeks and Romanes, and is 
ſtill in force with us, but is received at this day 10 remoteſt parts of 


Se flernutanters, tam procul aure ſonat. | 


Oncerning Sternutation or Sneczing , and the cuſtome of ſalu- | 


| 


| | 4418 concuteret , ad quem moturm Enmolpus comverſns, Salwere Gytona | 


j 


| conſulting about their retreat, it chanced that one among them ſnee- 


| 


rour of Monomotapa, there paſſed acclamatiansſucceſſively through 


s 


hw. 


_ 
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| 


might be juſtly eſteemed a good figne ;, for ſneezing _ properlya| 


| and ſo is it alſo of good fignality in leſſer conſiderations, according to 


Enquiries into Vulgar Book, 4. . 
Now the ground of this ancient cuſtome was probably the opinion| | 
the ancients held of Sternutation: which they generally conceived to] / 
be a good figne or a bad, and ſo upenthis motion accordingly uſed, 2| 
Salve or 747 owfnry AS 2 poo__ for the one, and a deprecation| - 
from the other : Now of the wayes whereby they enquired and deter-| 


mined its fignality; the firſt was naturall arifing from Phyſicall cauſes, 
and conſequencies of times naturally ſacceeding this motion; and ſo it | 


| motion of the braine, ſuddenly expelling through the noſtrils what | 
offenſive unto ir ; it canhot but afford ſome evidence of its vigour; and] | 
therefore ſaith Ariſtotle in his Problems, they that heare it #coo=397| 
«; 1325) they honour it as ſomewhat Sacred, and a figne of Sanity inthe| 
diviner partzand this he illuſtrates from the praRiice of Phyſicians, who| 

in perſons neere death doe uſe Sternutatories, or ſuch as provoke unto | | 
ſneezing z when if the facultie ariſe and -Sternutation enſue , they con- 
ceive hopes of life , and with gratulation receive the fignes of ſafctic; 


that of Hippocrates, that {ncezing cureth the hickett , and is profitable] 
unto women in hard labour;and ſo is it of good fignality in Lethargies, 


ſomtime likewiſeof bad effects or fignes,and may give hints of depre-{ | 
| cation; ssin diſeaſes of the cheſt, fortherein Hippocrates condemneth| * 


Apoplexies, Catalepfies, and Coma's: and in this naturall way it is 


itas too muchex2gitating in the beginning of Catarrhs according un-| | 
to Avicenna as hindering concoRion; in new and tender conceptions, | 


| (as Pliny obſerveth) for then it endangersabortion, ' 


The ſecond way was ſuperſtitious and Augurial,as Czlius Rhodigt- 
nus hath illuſtrated in teftimonies,as ancient as Theocricus and Homer; 
as appears fromthe Athenian maſter, who would haveretired,becaule| | 

2 boarman ſneezed , and the teſtimony of Auſtine, thatthe Ancients 


| mer obſerves, that ſneezing tothe left hand was unlucky , but proſpe-| 


were wont togoe to bed againe if they ſneezed while they put ontheir 
ſhooc and inthis way it wasalſo of good and bad fignification , ſo 
Ariſtotle hath a Probleme , why ſneczing from nooneunto midnight 
wasgood , but from night tonoon unlucky © So Euſtathius upon Ho- 


tous unto the right ; and ſo as Plutarch relateth , when Themiſtocles 
ſacrificed in his galley before the battell of Xerxes, and one of the aſ- | 
ſiſtanes uponthe right hand ſneezed, Euphrantides the Southſayer pres | 
laged the victorie of the Greekes, and the overthrow of the Per-| 
ians. | TH 

And thus wee may perceive the cuſtome is more ancient then com- 
monly is conceived, and theſe opinions hereof in all ages, not any one 
diſealeto have been the occafionof this ſalute and deprecation, arifing | 
at firſt from this vehement and affrighting motion of the braine, inevi- 


tably obſervable unto the ſtanders by; from whence ſome finging de- | 
| penaent 


—_— 
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S- | pendert fſedsro enſue;ochers aſcribing hereto 252 cauſe what perhaps 


. | cainecolouts; that pleaſant ſimels ateriot confiried unto vegetables, but 
. found in divers animalls,” and ſoine more richly then in plants: and 


.|[[Civet cat;and Gazela,from which our muske proceedeth :'we confeſſe 
'|-that befide'thie ſtnell of the ſpecies, there may be Tadividuall odours, | 
| and every man may have a proper atid peculiar favourgwhich although 
not perceptible unto man, who hath this ſenſe, but weake, yet ſenfible 
_ unto doppes, who hereby can ſingle out their Maſters inthe dark : wee 

 twillnotdeny that particular men have ſent forth's pleaſant favour, as 
- ,|-Theophraſtus and Plutark reportof Alexanderthe great, and Tzctzes 


_ 'Fuhſayoury odour,we have no reaſon to deny. forthis may happen from 
| the qualitie of what they have taken, the Fztor wherdefs 


- | on: the like may come to paſſe fromputrid humors;As is often diſcove- 
] rable in putrid 8 malignant feverss-and ſomtime alfo in grofſe and hu- 
| mide bodies even inthe latitude of ſanity;thenaturall heat of the parts 
| being inſofficient for a perfe&t and through digeſtion, and the errors of 
_ | one concoRion not reRifiable by another: but that an unſavoury odour | 
{is gentilitious or national unto the Jews,if rightly underſtood, we can- | 
| not well concede,nor will the information of reaſon or ſenſe induce it; 


= 


admit ; alchough we concede many queſtionable points, and'difpute 


caſually. or inconexedly ſucceeded,they might proceed unito forms |' 


6 of ſpeeches, felicitating the good, or deprecating.the evil to follow, ' -. | 


9 CC RR Xo 
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4 rt Jews ſtinck naturally, thatis, that in their race afid nation there 
iS js bowH\e. gr evil ſavour,is a received opinion, wee know not how t6 


notthe verity of ſundry opinions which are of affinity hereto : we will 
acknowledge that certaine odours attend on animalls,no leffe then cer- 


; 04 won of Ariſtotle enquire why none ſmells ſweet be- 
fidethe'parde? yet later diſcoveries adde divers ſorts of Monkeys, the 


and Cardan doe teſtifie of themſelves ; Thatfome' niay alſo emit an 


TV | may diſcover 
it ſelf by ſweat and urine, as being unmaſterable by thEnaturall heat of 
man, nor to be dulcified by conxcoRion beyorid-atriunſavoury 'conditi- | 


- For firſt upon conſult of reaſon, there will bee found no eafie affu- | 
rance for to faſten a rmateriall or temperamentall propricty upon any 
nation ; there being ſcarce any condition ('but what depends upon 
clime) which is not exhauſted or obſcured fromthe commixture of in- 
trovenient nations either by commerce br conqueſtzmuch more will it | 
be difficult to make out this affeRion inthe Jewes , whoſe race how 
ever pretended to bepure , muſt needs have ſuffered inſeparable com- 
mixtures with nations of all ſorts , not 'onely inregard of theirproſe- 
lytes, but their univerſal diſperſion'; ſome being poſted from'ſeverall 
parts of the carth, others quite loſt, and ſwallowed up in thoſe nations | 


| where they planted: for the tribes'of Ruben , Gad; part of Manafles | 


= .. and 
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and Naphthali, which were taken by Afur, and the reſt at the ſack- 
| ing of Samaria which were led away by Salmanafler ,; into Aﬀy- 
ria, and after a yeare and half, and arived at Arſercth as is delivered in 
Eſd ras, theſe I ſay never returned, and are by the Jewes as vainly ex. 
' pected as their Meflias: of thaſe:gf thetribe of Juda and Benjamin, 
which were led captive into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar many re- 
turned under Zorobabe], the reſt remained , and from thence: long af-' 
ter upon invaſion of the Saracens, fled as faras India; where yet they ] 
are ſaid to remaine, but with little difference from the Gentiles. | 
The tribes that returned to India, were afterward widely diſperſed;' 

! for beſide fixteene thouſand which Titus ſent to Rome untq the tri- 
| umph of his father Veſpaſian , heeſold no lefle then an hundred thoy-: 


| would much advantage,not onely the Church of Chriſt, bur alſothe 


| jeRion, they muſt needs have ſuffered many commixtures,and wee arc 


| ſand for ſlaves; not many yeeres after Adrian the Emperour, who rui-/ 
| ned the whole Countrey , tranſplanted many thouſands into- Spaing, | 
| from whence they diſperſed into-divers Countreys, as into France,and'| 
England, but were baniſhed after from both : from Spaine they diſper- 
ſed into Africa,Ttaly,Conſtantinople, and the dominions of the Turke, 
where they remaine as yet in very great numbers, and if (according to, Z 
good relations) wherethey may ficely ſpeake it, they forbeare not to 
boaſt that there are at preſcnt many thouſand Jewes in Spaine, France, 
and England,and ſome diſpenſed withall, even tothe degree of Prieſt- 
hood, it is a matter very confiderable, and could they be ſmelled out, 


coffers of Princes. | | ETinnets 
Now having thus Jived in ſeverall Countreyes, and alwayes in ſub- | 


ſure they are not exempted from the common contagion of Venerie | 
contracted firſt from Chriſtians z nor are fornications unfrequent be-| 


their women defire, copulation with them , rather then: their owne | 
| nation,and affet Chriſtian carnality above circumciſed venery. It be- | 


ing therefore acknowledged , that ſomearcloſt , evident that others 
arc mixed, and ſcarce probable that any are diſtin , it will be hard to | 
eſtabliſhthis quality upon the Iews,unleſſe we alſo transferre the ſame, 


| unto thoſe whoſe generations are mixed , whoſe genealogies are Jew-| &| 


Againe, if we concede a nationall unſavourineſle in any people, yet 
ſhall we finde the Iewes lefſe ſubjeR hereto then any, and that in thoſe 
| regards which moſt powerfully concurre to ſuch effeRs , that is, their 
| dict and generation, As for their diet, whether in obedience unto the 
precepts of reaſon,or the InjunRiong of parſimony,therein they are ve- 
ry temperate, ſcldome offending inebrietie or exceſſe of drink, nor er- | 
ring in guloſity or ſuperfluity of meats; whereby they prevent indige- 
ſion and crudities , and conſequently putreſcence of humors ; they 


_bave" 


| iſh, and naturally derived from them. 
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tweenthem both, there commonly paſſing opinions of invitement,that | 


es 
 . [anyother Nation, whoſe proccedings arenot ſa reaſonable to avoid it. 
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k 


have in abomination all fleſh maymed, or the inwards any way vitia- | 


ſerve nor onely faſts at certaine times, but are reſtrained unto very few 


of our forefathers; for of fleſh their Law reſtraines them many ſorts, 
and ſuch as compleate our feaſts: That animal, Propter conuiviesnatim, 
they rouch not, nor any of its preparations, or parts ſo much in requeſt 
23t Roman tables ; noradmit they unto their board , Hares , Conies, 
Herons, Plovers, or Swans : Of Fiſhes, they onely taſte of ſuch as 


| | have bath finnes and ſcales, which are comparatively but few in num- 


ber, ſuch onely, faith Ariſtotle , whoſe egge or ſpawne is arenaccous 
and friable , whereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilagineous 
fiſhes, many peRinall, whoſe ribs are reRilineall, many coſtall, which 


| [have their ribs embowed, all ſpinall, or ſuch as have no ribs. but onely 
| a back bone, or ſomewhat analogous thereto, as Ecles, Congers, Lam- 


pries; all that are teſtaceous, as Oyſters, Cocles, Wilks, Schollops, 


| Muſcles, and likewiſeall cruſtaceous, as Crabs, Shrimps, and Lob- 


ſters ; So that obſervinga ſpare and ſimple dyet,whereby they prevent 
the generation of crudities, and faſting often, whereby they might al- 
ſo digeſt them, they. muſt be lefle inclinable unto this infirmity then 


As fortheir generations and conceptions,(which are the purer from 


_ {good dyet) they become morepure and perfeR by the ſtri& obſcrva- 
{tion of their Law; upon the injunRions whereof they ſeverely obſerve 
» 1the times of Purification, and avoid all copulation , either in the un- 


cleanneſſe of theinſelves, or impurity of their women; A rule, I feare 
not ſo well obſerved by Chriſtians , whereby not onely conceptions 


' . | are prevented, but if they proceed, ſo vitiated and defiled, thatdurable 
1 inquinations, remaine upon the birth , which when the conception 


meets with theſe impurities , muſt needs be very potent, ſince in the 


5 pureſt and moſt faire conceptions, learned men derive the cauſe of Pox 
and Meazels, from principles of that nature, that is, the menſtruous 


impurities in the mothers bloud, and the virulent tinRures contracted 


 '] bythe Infant, inthe nutriment of the wombe. 


Laſtly, experience will convid it, for this offenſive odor is no way 
diſcoverable in their Synagogues where many are, and by reaſon of 
their number could not be concealed ; nor is the ſame diſcernible in 
commerce or converſation with ſuch as are cleanly in apparell, and de- 
cent intheir houſes, ſurely the Viziars and Turkiſh Baſha's are not of 
this opinion, who as Sir Henry Blunt informeth, doe generally keepe 
a Jew of their private Counſell ; and were this true , the Jews them- 
{elves do not ſirily make out the intention of their Law, for in vaine 


Cc2 | do 


ted, and therefore cate no meate but of their owne killing. They ob» - 


_ {diſhes at all times; ſo few, that whereas S.Peters ſheet will hardly 
{ coverour tables, their Law doth fcarce permit them to-/ſet forth a | 
| Lordly feaſt, nor any way to anſwer the luxuric of our times , or thoſe 
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do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who livingly are cadaverous, or 
feare any.outward pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſelyes. And 
laſtly, were this true, 'our opinion is not impartial, for unto converted 
Jews whoare of the ſame ſeed, no man imputeth this unſavoury odorg 
2s though Aromatized by their converſion, they admitted their ſent 
bias their Religion, and'they ſmelt no longer then they favoured of 
che Jew. -' }$8 30%: 

Now the ground that begat or propagated this aſſertion might be 
che diſtaſtfull averſeneſſe of the Chriſtian fromthe Jew , from their 
corruptnefſe, and the villany of that fact , whichmade them abomi- 
nable and ſtinck in the noſtrils of all men; which reall praRiſe.and me- | 
taphoricall expreſſion, did afcer proceed intoa literall conſtruRion; 
but was a fraudulent illations for ſuch an evill ſavour their father Jacob 
acknowledged in himfclfe , when he ſaid , his fons had made him 
ſtinke inthe land, that is, to be abominable unto the inhabitants there- 
of : Now how dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphoricall 
expreſſions unto the people, and what abſurd conceits they will ſwal- 
low ia their literals , an impatient example wee have in our 'owne pro- 
teſhon , who having called an cating/Ulcer by the name of a Wolfe, 
common appretrenfion conceives a reality therein, and againſt our 
ſelves ocular affirmations are pretended to confirme it. 

The naſtineſſe of that Nation, and {luttifh courſe of life hath much 
promoted the opinion; occaſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, 


| and inferiour wayes of-parſimony ever fince ; as is delivered by 


Mr. Sandys, They are generally fat, ſaith he, and ranck of the favours 
which atrend upon ſluttiſh.corpulency : The Epithites aſſigned them 
by anciem times have alſo advanced the ſames for Ammianus Marcel- 
linus deſcribeth them irvſuch Janguage , and Martiall more ancient, m 
ſuch a relative expreſſion ſets forth unſavoury Baſla, 

Duod jejuniaSabbatariorum 

Mallem,quam quod oles olere Baſſa. From whence not- 
withſtanding wee cannot inferrean inward imperfeRion inthe temper 


| of that Nation , Which was but anefftcQ inthe breath from outward 


obſervation, intheir ſtrict and tedious faſting ; and was a common ef- 
fe in the breaths of other Nations , became a proverbe among the |. 
Greeks. and the reaſon thereof occaſioned a Probleme in Ariſtotle. 
Laſtly, if all were true, and were this favour conceded, yet are the 
reaſons alleadged for it no way ſatisfaRory : Hucherius in his Trac de 


fterilizate, and after him Alſarius Crucius in his medicall Epiſtles, im- 


putes this effeR unto their abſtinence from ſalt or ſalt meats, which 
how to make good in the preſent dyct of the Jews we know not, nor 
ſhall we conceive it was obſerved of old, if we confider they ſeaſoned 
every ſacrifice, and all oblations whatſoever,whereof we cannot deny 


a great part was caten by the Prieſts; and if the offering were of fleſh ic 
| Was 
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| was ſalted no lefſe then thrice, that-is;once inthe common chamber of | 
falt, at the footeſtep ofthe Altar, and upon the tap thereof, as-is at large | 
delivered by Maimonides: nor if they refrained all ſalt, isthe-jHation | 
very urgent z for many there.are not noted forillodors, which cate no | 


| Philoſtratus, Mela, Pliny, Solinus, and many more ; yet werethey, 


falt at all, asall carnivorous animals, moſt childreti, many whole Nati- 
in every thing we cate, a naturall and concealed ſalt, which is ſepara- 


though we refraine all ſalt, or what doth ſeeme to containe it. 

; Another cauſe is urged by Campegius, and much received by 
Chriſtians, that this il] ſavour isa curſe derived upon them by Chriſt, 
and ſtands as a badge or brand of a generation that crucified” their Sal. 
water; but this is 2 conceit without all warrant;, and an cafie way to 
take off diſpute in what point of obſcurity ſoever: a method of many 
Writers, which much depreciates the eſtceme and value of miracles, 


| chatis, therewith toſalve not onely reall verities, but alſo non-exiſten- 


ces: Thus have elder times, not onely aſcribed the immunitie of Tre- 
land from any venemous beaſt, .untothe ſtaffe or rod of Patrick , but 
the long tayles of Kentunto the maledition of Auſtin, 

Thus therefore}, although we concede that many opinions are true 
which hold ſome conformity unto this, yet in afſenting hereto, many 
difficulties muſt ariſe , it being a dangerous point toannex.a:conſtant 
property unto any Nation , and much more this unto the Jew.z ſince 
*tis not verifiable by obſcrvation, ſince the grounds are feeble thar 
ſhould eſtabliſh it, and laſtly, ſince if all were true, yet are the reaſons 
allcadged for it, of no ſufficiency to-maintaine it. 
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Cran'X L 
Of Promies, 


BY Pigmies we underſtand a dwarfiſh race of people, or loweſt di-' 
minution of mankinde, comprehended in one cubir,oras ſome will 
have if, in two foot, or three ſpans 5 not taking them ſingle, but natio- 
nally conſidering them, and as they make up an 3ggregared habitation, | 
whereof although affirmations be many , and teſtimonies more fre- 
quent then in any other point which wiſe menhave caſt intotheliſt of 
fables, yet that there is, or ever was ſuch a race or Nation,*uponexat 
and confirmed teſtimonies , our ſtriteſt enquiry receaves no 1a- 
usfaction. | | 
I fay, exaQ feſtimonies, firſt, in regard of the Authors from whom 
we derive the account} for though wee meet herewith in Herodotus, 


ons, and probably our Fathers after the Creation; there being indeed | 


ted by digeſtions, as doth appearetnour teares, ſweat and urincs, al-. 


—— 


Z10 Relators, and the primitive Author was Homer z who, not 
| | onely 
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onely intending profic but pleaſure, and uſing often ſimilies; as well to | 
delight the care, as to illuſtrate his matrer , inthe third of his Iliads, 
compareth the Trojanes unto the Cranes , when they diſcend againſt 
the Pigmics 3 which-was more largely ſet out by Oppian, Juvenall, 
Mantuan, and many Poets ſince; and being onely a pleaſant fimilitude 
inthe fountaine , became a ſolemne ſtory inthe ſtreame , and current 
ſtill among us. 
Againe, many profeſſed enquirers have rejected it; Strabo anexaQ 
and judicious Geographer , hath largely condemned it as a fabulous 
ſtory inthe fi: ſt of his Geographic. Julius Scaliger adiligent enquiter, 
accounts thereof, but as a Pocticall fiction; Viyſles Aldrovandus a 
moſt exaRt Zoographer in an expreſle diſcourſe hereon, concludes the 
|ſtory fabulous,and a poctical account of Hemer;and the ſame was for- 
merly conceived by Euſtathius his excellent commentator , 4/bertzas 
Magnus a man oftimes too credulous, herein was more then dubious; 
for he affirmeth, it any ſuch dwarfes were ever extant, they were ſure- 
ly ſome kinde of Apes; which is a conccit allowed by Cardan,and not 
| eſtcemed improbable by many others. | 
There arc I confcſle two teſtimonies , which from their authority 
admitof confideration. The ficſt of Ariſtotle, whoſe words are theſe, 
in the cighth of his Hiſtory of animals , # 4 5:z@8&c. That is, His 
locus eft quem incolunt Pygme:, non enim id fabula eft. ſed puſilium genus, 
| #t aiunt. Wherein indeed Ariſtotle playes the Atiſtotle, that is , the | .; 
wary and evading affertor, For though with non eſt infabuls, he ſecm 
at firſt to confirme it, yet at the laſt he claps in, Sicar 4iunt, and ſhakes | 
the belicfc he put before upon it; and therefore I obſcrve Scaliger hath 
\ | not tranſlated the firſt, perhaps ſuppoſing it ſurreptitious, or unworthy 
ſogreatan aſſertor :and truely for thoſe bookes of animals,or worke of | 
| cight hundred talents , as Atheneus termes it, although it bee ever 
to bee admired , and containe moſt excellent truths, yet are many | 
things therein delivered upon relation, and ſome things repugnant un- 
to the hiſtory of our ſenſes; as wee are able to make out in ſome, and 
Scaliger hathobſerved in many more, as he hath freely declared him- 
ſelfe in his Comment npon that peece. * | 
 Theſecond teſtimony is deduced from holy Canonicall Scriptures 
that is, Ezech. 27. verſe 11. thus rendred in the vulgar tranſlation, Sed 
& Pygmei qui erant in turribus tuis pharetires ſuas ſuſpenderunt in mars 
tus per gyrum : from whence notwithſtanding we cannot inferre chris | - 
aſſertion; for firſt the Tranſlatours accord not, and the Hebrew word 
| Garadims ig very variouſly rendred : Though Aquila, Vatablus and |. 
Lyra will have it Pygmz1, yet in the Septuaginc, itis no more then 
Watchmen; inthe Chaldic, Cappadocians ; in Symmachus, Medes; 
Theodotion of old, and Tremellius of late, have retained the Textua- | 


|rie word, and ſo havethe Italian, French, and Engliſh Toa +- 
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| that! is, the mcn of Arvad were upon thy walles round abour , and the 
| Gammadims were intby towers. 


1; expoſition of the ſenſe and meaning thereof , for ſome by Gamma- 


_ 


| ſome hereby underſtand the Cappadocians', many the Medes, and 
| hereof. Forerius bath a fingular expoſition, conceiving the watchmen 
| of Tyre, who might well bee called Pigmies, the towers of that City 
| being ſo bigh,that untomen below they appeared ina cubitall ſtature; 
| others expounded it quite contrary to common acception that is not 


| ſignifies the cubit meaſure , but that which expreſleth pugills, that is, 


| relations ſo diverſly or contratily delivered ; thus the relation of Ari- 


———— 


| ſay they ride on Partridges, and ſome on the backs of Rams. | 
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| defined in what dimenſions the ſoule may exerciſe her faculties , wee 


iD. 


|Book 4. ; and Common Erzors, © © 


Nordoe men onely diflentin the Tranſlation of he word, but inthe 
dims underftand a people of Syria, fo called from the city Gamala; 


men of the leaſt , but of the largeſt ſize 3 ſodoth Cornelius conſtrue 


| Pygmee} Or viri cubitales, that is not men of a cubit high, but'of the lar- 

| geſt ſtature, whole height like that of Giants is rather to be taken by | 
| the cubitthen the foot;in which phraſe we read the meaſure of Goliah | 
{ whoſe heightis ſaid to be fix cubics and a ſpan: of affinity hereto is al- 
| ſo the expoſition of Jerom , -not taking Pygmies for Dwarffes, but 


ſtout and valiant Champions ; not taking. that ſenſe of -vyw, which | 


men fie for combat and the exerciſe of the fiſt : Thus canthere bee no 
| ſatisfying illation from this text , the diverſity or rather contrariety of | 
Expoſitions and Interpretations, diſtraRing more then confirming the | 
truth ofthe ſtory, 
. Againe, I ſay exaR teſtimonies in reference unto its circumſtantiall | 


ſtotle placeth above Agypttowards the head of Nyle in Africa; Phi- | 


 loſtratus affirmes they arc about Ganges in Aſia, and Pliny ina third | 


lace, that is Geravia in Scythig .:. ſome write they fight with Cranes, | 
t Menecles in Athencus affirmes they fight with Partridges, ſome | 


 Laſtly,I ſay confirmed teſtimonies; for though Pax/we Towine delivers 
there are Pygmics beyond Japan, Pigafeta, aboutthe Molucca's, and 
Olaus Magnus placeth them in Greenland ; yet wanting frequent con- 
firmation in a matter ſo confirmable, their affirmation carricth but 
ſlow perſwaſion; and wiſe men may thinke there is as much reallity in 
the Pygmies of Paracelſus; that is, his non- Adamicall men,or middle 
natures betwixt men and ſpirits, 

\ There being thus no ſufficient confirmation of their verity , ſome 
doubt may ariſe concerning their poſſibility z wherein, fince it is not 


ſhall not conclude impoſtibility , or that there might not be a race of 
Pygmies, as there is ſometimes of Giants z and ſo may we take in the 
opinion of Auſtine, and his Comment Ludovicus; but to belecve they 
ſhould be in the ſtature of a foot or ſpan, requires the preaſpeRiion of | 


ſuch a oneas Phileras the Poet in Athenzus, who was faine to faſten 


| lead. 
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|| Animadvyerſions; --- i P17 30 robin 2:nth;þ 
'f - Laſtly ifany ſuch Nation there were, yet is it ridiculous what! 
|| men-havedeliverediof them; that they fighewith Cranes'upon the! 
| backs of Ramsor Partridges:or what is delivered by Ctefias that they| 
| are Negrocs-in' the middeſt of India, whereof the King -of 'that 
( Country entertaineththree thouſand Archers forhis guard; which isa 
relation below the tale of Oberon, nor could they better defend him, 
-chen the Emblem faith they offended Herculeswhiteſt he flept;; that is 

'to wound him no deeper; then toawake him. 


as Caulabone hath obſerved in his-leatned, 
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Of the great Climattericall Jeare, thatic fxty threes | 


(CErainly the eyes of the underſtanding , and thoſe of ſenſe are dif- 3 
ferently-deceived intheir greateſt objefts; theſenſe apprehending| 
them in lefler magnitudes then their dimenſions require ; foit behol-| FF 
deth the Sunne, the Starres, and the Earth it ſelfe; bur the underſtand-| | 
ivg quite otherwiſe, for that aſcribeth unto many things far Jargerho- | 
rizons then their due circumfſcriptions require , and receiveth them | | 
with amplifications which their reallity will not admit : thus hath it 
fared with many Heroes and moſt worthy perſons, who being ſuffici-! 
ently commendable from true and unqueſtionable merits , have recei-j 
ved advancement from falſhood and the fruitfull tocke of fables: 
Thus hath it happened unto the ſtars and luminaries of heaycn, who 
being ſufficiently admirable in themſelves have been ſet out by effeas 
no way dependent on their efficiencies, and advanced by amplificati- 
ons to the queſtioning of their true endowments: Thus is it not impro- 
bable it hath alſo fared with number , which though wonderfull init 
ſelfe , and ſufficiently magnifyable from its demonſtrable affe&ions, 
hath yet received adjections of admiration from the multiplying con-| 
>» = men, and ſtands laden with additions which its equity will not 
mik, | +4 
And ſo perhaps hath it happened unto the number7. and 9. which 
multiplyed into themſelves doe make up 63. commonly eſteemed the | | 
| great ClimaRericall of our lives; for the dayes of men are uſually caſt | 
up by ſeptenarics; and every ſeventh yeare conceived to carry ſomeal- | 
tering charaQer with it, either in the temper of body; minde, or both; | . 
but among all other, three are moſt remarkable, that is 7. times 7, or| - 
| forty nine , 9. times 9. or eighty one , and 7, times '9. or the ou of 
pp as 1xty 
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F1 bs have been as myſtically applauded by many z forthe number of one 
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| rable grounds, the unity of God, and myſtery of the Trinity admired 
| by many Chriſtians. The number of foure ſtands much admired | 


 ged cafuall, but to have a foundation in natpre: So that only 7 and 9,but 


ſixty three; which is conceived to carry with it, the moſt conſiderable 
fatality, and confiſting of both the other numbers was apprehended to 
compriſe the vertue of either, is therefore expeRed and entertained 
with feare, and eſteemed a favqur of fate to pafle it over , which not- 
withſtanding many ſuſpeR tobe but a Panick terrour, and men to feare 
they juſtly know not what; and for my owne part, to ſpeake indiffe- 
{| rently , I finde no fatisfation, nor any ſufficiency in the received 
grounds to eſtabliſh a rationall feare. | 

Now herein to omit Aſtrologicall conſiderations (which are but 
| rarely introducedthe popular foundation whereby it hath continued is 
firſt, the extraordinary power and ſecret vertue conceived to attend 
' theſe numbers , whereof we muſt confeſle there have not wanted not. 
onely cſpectall commendations, but very ſingular conceptions. Among 
Philofophers, Pythagoras ſeemes to have played the leading part, 
which was long after continued by his diſciples, and the Italicke 
Schoole, the Philoſophy of Plato, and moſt of the Platoniſts abound 
in rumerall conſiderations z above all Philo the learned Jew, hath 
ated this part even to ſuperſtition, beſtowing divers pages in ſumming 
up everything which might advantage this number : All which not- 
withſtanding when a ſerious Reader ſhall perpend , hee will hardly 


fwade,then the lenity of his belief,or prejudgement of reaſon inclineth. 
' For firſt , not only the number of 7 and 9 from conſiderations ab- 
ſtruſe have been extolled by moſt , but all or moſt of theother digits 


and thice have not heen only admired by the heathens, but from ado- 


not only in the quaternity of the Elements, which are the principles of 
bodies , but.inthe letters ofthe name of God , which in the Greeke, 
Arabian, Perſian, Hebrew, and Mgyptian, conſiſteth of that number; 
and was fo venerable among the Pythagoreans, that they ſwore by the 
number foure. That of fix hath found many leaves in its favour, not{ 
only for the dayes of the Creation, but its naturall conſideration, as | 
being a perfeR number , and the firſt thatis compleated by its parts; 

that 1s, the fixt,the half,and the third, x, 2.3. which drawn. into 2 ſum 
make fix: The number of te hath been as highly excolled.as containing 

even,odde, long and plaive, quadrate and cubicall numbers, and Ari- 


uſe a numeration unto Ten;which being ſo generall was not to be jud- | 


all the reſt have had their Elogies,as may be obſerved at large in Rho- | 
diginus,and in ſeverall Writers ſince : every one extolling number,ac- 


finde any thing that may convince his —_ or aty further per- | 


ſtotle obſerved with admiration, that Barbarians as wellas Greeks, did | 


| | cording to his ſubjeR,8 as it 7" preſent diſcourſe in hand. | 
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| Again,they have been commended not only from pretended grounds 
In naince, but from artificiall,caſuall, or fabulous foundations; fo have 
ſome endeavoured to advance their admiration, from the 9Muſes,from 
che 5 Wonders of the World, and from the 7 gates of Thebes, inthat 
7 Cities contended for Homer, in that there are 7 ſtars in Urſa minor, 
and 7 in Charles wayne or Plauſtcum of Urſa major ; wherein indeed 
alchough che ground be naturall,yet cither from conſtellations or their | 
remarkable parts, there is the like occaſion to commend any other | 
number; the number 5 from the ſtarres in Sagitta, 3 from che girdle of | 
Otion, and 4 trom Equiculus, Cruſero, or the feet of the Centaure; 
yet are juch as theſe clapt in by very good Authors, and ſome- not 
omitred by Philo. 

Nor arethey only extolled from Arbitrary and Poeticall grounds, 
but from foundations and principles either falſe or dubious : That wo- 
menare menſtruant and men pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven,is ac- | 
counted a punQuall truth; which period nevertheleſle we dare not pre- | 
ciſcly dete;mine , as having obſerved a variation and latitude in moſt, 
agreeably unto the hear of clime or temper; men ariſing variouſly unto 
virility , according fo the aivity of cauſes that promote it ,, Sargus 
menſiruoſus ad dicm, ut plurimum, ſeptimum durat, ſaith Philo z which 
notwithſtanding is repugnant unto experience, and the doctrine of 
Hippocrates, who in his booke, de 4rare plainly affirmeth,jit is thus but 
with few women, andonley ſuch as abound with pituicous and wa- 
tery humors, 

It: is further conceived fo receive addition, in that there are 7 heads 


_ 


den Ry 


| tion of Philoz whichare in his account, The Artick, Ancartick , the 


of Nyle,but we have made manifeſt cl{ewhere that by the deſcription j 
| o Geographers they have beene ſometime more, and are at preſent 
ewer. | 
In that there were 7 wiſe men of Greece; which though it be gene- 
rally received, yet having enquired into the verity thereof, we cannot | 
ſo readily determine it ; for itthe life of. Thales who was accounted 
in that number, Diogenes Laertius plainly faith Aſagna de coram nume- | 
ro diſcordjeeft, ſome holding but foure, ſoine ten, others twelve, and | 
none agrecing in their names, though according in their number. 
In that there arc juſt ſeven Planets or errant Starres inthe lower orbs 
of heaven; but it is now demonſttable unto ſenſe, that there are many 
more,asGalileo hath declared in his Nuncize Syderexethat is two more 
in the orbe of Saturne, and no leflethen foure more in the ſphere of 
Jupiter : and the like may be ſaid of the Pleiades or 7 Starres, which 
| are alſo introduced to magnifie this number, for whereas ſcarce diſcer- 
ning fix, we account them 7, by his relation inthe ſame booke, there 
are no lefle then forty, | 
That the heavens are encompaſſed with 7 circles,” is alſotheallega- | 
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Summer and:Winter Tropicks, the '&quator, 'Zodiack and the milky 
| circle, whereas by Aſtronomers they are received in greater number 
fot though we leave out the LaCteous'circle (which Aratus, Geminus, 
and Proclus out of him hath numbred:among the reſt ) yet are there 
more by foure then Philo mentions,that is,the Horizon, Meridianand 
boththe Colures , circles very conſiderable and generally delivered, 


flouriſhed long before, as Hipparchusand Eudoxus : So that for ought 
I know, if it make for qur purpoſe, or advance the theme in hand; with 


- lequall liberty, we may affirme there were 7 Sybills , or but 7 fignes in 


the Zodiack circle of heaven. | 
| That verſcein Virgill tranſlated out of Homer, 0 terg, quaterg, beati; 
;thatis, as men will haveir 7 times happy hath much advanced this 


bitably to be received, asnot at all tobe queſtioned : for though:Rho- 
diginus, Beroaldus 8 others from the authority of Macrobius fo inter- 
pret it, yet Servius the beſt of his Comments conceiyes no more there- 
then a finite number for indefinite, and that no more is implied then 


| [often happy. Strabo the ancienteſt of them all, inthe firſt of his Geo- 
' [graphy conceives no more by this expreſſion in Homer, then a full and 
Jexceſſive expreſfſion;whereas in common phraſe and received language 


hee ſhould: have tcarmed them thrice happy;, herein exceeding that 
number he called them foure times happy that is more then thrice; and 
this he illuſtrates by the like exprefſion of Homer inthe ſpeech of 


| [Circe, who to expreſſe the dread and terraurofthe'Ocean, ſticks not 


unto the common forme of: ſpeechin the ſtrit account of its recipro- 
cations, butlargely ſpeaking faith ; it ebbes and lows no lefle then 
thrice a day, ter 4, die revomit flute, iterum, reſorbet; and ſo when'cis 
{aid by Horace, felices ter & amplizes, the expoſition is ſufficient , if 
we conceive no morethen the letter fairely beareth,that is, foure times, 
or indefinitly more thenthrice. 


-. |. Butthe maine conſiderations which moſt ſet of this number are ob- 


ſervations drawne from the motions of the Moone, ſuppoſed to bee 
meaſured by ſevens; and the criticall or decretory dayes dependent on 
that number. As for the motion of the Moon,though we grant itto be 
meaſured by ſevens, yet will not this advance the ſame before its fel- 
low numbers ; for hereby the motion of others are not meaſured, the 


[ fixed Starres by many thouſand yeares, the Sunne by 365. dayes, the 


fuperiour Planets by more, the inferiour by ſomewhat lefſe: and if we 


|conſiderthe revolution of the firſt Moveable, 8 the daily motion from 


Eaſt to Weſt, common unto all the orbs,we ſhall find ic meaſured by a- 
nother numbersfor being performed in four8& twenty hours,it is made 
up of 4 tirhes 6: and this is the meaſure and ſtandard of other parts of 


£ time, of months. of DN FB i 
' 2 | 


bilies,&Cc. Apaine, 


not only by Pcolomie andthe Aſtronomers ſince his time, but ſuch as | 


number in cricicall apprehenſions ;: yet is not this conſtruction ſo jndu- - 
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Againe, months are not onelyLunary, and meaſured bythe Moon; 
but alſo Solary, and determined by the motion of the Sun; that is, 'the 
ſpace wherein the Sun doth paſſe 30. degrees bf the Ecclipeick's by 
this month Hippocrates computed the time of the Infancs geſtation in 
the wombe, for 9. times 3o. that is, 270, dayes, or compleatip;months 
make upforty weeks the common compute -of women, an@ this is to 
be undetſtood in his booke-Deodfjmeſiri paris, when he {dith; 2.dayes 
makes the fifteenth ; and 3. the tenth part bf a month ;:-ehis was the 
month ofthe ancient Hebrewes before their departure ont of Egypt 
and hereby the cornpute will fall out right, and the account:concturre, 
when in one place it is ſaid , the waters of the flood prevayled:an hun- 
| dred and fifty dayes; and in another it is delivered, that they prevailed 
from the ſeventecnth day of the ſecond month! unto entecnth:| 
day of the ſeventht and as for weeks, although in regard obtheir Sab+| | 
boths they were obſerved by the Hebrewes, yet is itnotapparent, ithe 
ancient Greeks, or Romans uſed any, but had another diviſion oftheit, 
months into Ides, Nones, and Calends. 2m of Thag 
Moreover, months howſoever:taken are not exactly diviſible inta| 
ſeptuaries or weeks, which fully containe ſeven dayes, whereof foure 
rimes do make complealy twenty eight, for, beſide the-uſuall oriCas 
letdary month, thereare'but foure conſiderable, that is, the month of 
Peragration, of Apparition, of Conſecution, and the medicaltor Des|| 
_ | cretoriall month, whereof ſome come ſhort, others exceed this account; 
| A monthof Peragration, is thetime of the Moones revolution from 
any part of the Zodiack, unto the ſame againe, and this containeth-but| 
27. dayes, and about $.howres, which commeth ſhort tocompleat the 
ſeptenary account. The month of Conſecution, or as ſome will rerme| 
ir, of Propreſſton, is'the ſpace betweene one conjunction of the Moon'| 
with the Sun unto another, and this containeth 29.dayes and an halfe||- 
for the Moone returning unto the ſame point wherein it 'was kindled:| 
by the Sun, and not finding it there againe, (for in the meanctime; by | 
irs proper motion it hath paſſed through 2. ſignes ) it followeth after, | 
andattaines the Sun in the ſpace of 2. dayes, - and 4. howres more, |. 
which added unto the account of Peragrarion, makes 29.dayes and an'| 
balfe ſo that this month exceedeth the latitude of Septenaries, and | 
the fourth part comprehendeth more then 7. dayes. A-month of | 
Apparition, is the ſpace wherein the Moone appeareth, ('dedudting | 
three dayes wherein it commonly diſappeareth ; and beingin:combu-'| 
ſtion with the Sun, is preſumed of lefle aRivity) and this containeth but 
26, dayes, and 12, howres. The Medicall month nor much excee-|, 
deth this, conſiſting of 26.dayes, and 22. howres, and is made upour'| 
ofall the other months, for if out of 29. and anhalfe , thermonth of | 
Conſecution,we dedu@ 3.dayes of diſappearance , there will remaine | 
| the month of Apparition 26, dayes,and 12: howres , whereto it wee'| 
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ade z7.dayes and 8, howres, the month of Peragration, there will 
ale 5 3:dayes arid 10; howres , Which divided by 2. makes 46. dayes 

and 22, howres, called by Phyfitians the medicall month ; "introduced | 
of Gate agtinſt Archigenes, for the berer compute of Decretory or 


| mnt ay CSe WF ; | x "ET , n 
| As for criticall dayes, (ſuch T'meane wherein upon adecertation be- 
rweene the diſcaſcand nature, there enſucth's ſenſible alteration; either 
to life, or death) the reaſons thereof are rather deduced from Aftrolo- 
gy, then Arithmetick; for accounting fromthe beginning of the dif- 
eaſe; and-reckoning on unto the ſeyenth day, ' the Moone will be in a 
'Terragohiall or Quadrate aſpeR; that is, 4. ſignes retnoved from that 

wherelji the diſcafe' began; in the 14. day it will bee in-an oppoſite 


aſpect, and at the endof the third ſeptenary*Terragonall againe, as will 


i | moſt graphically appeare inthe figuresof Aﬀtrologers, elpecially Lu- 
" | cas Gauricus, De aJebwe deoretorin.” DE TOs I LIE! 
| *Againe, (beſide that computing by the medicall month the firſt 
hebdomade or ſeptenary conſiſts of 6. dayes, 17. howres and an halfe, 
{the ſecond happeth in 13. dayes and eleven howres, and the third bue 
\in the twentieth naturall-day) whit Galen firſt, and Ahet-Ezra fince 
[obſerved'in his TraQt of Criticall dayes, inzegatd of Eccentricity and 
. the Epicycle or tefſer orbe wherein it mqveth, the motion of the 
BY [Moone is various and unequall, whereby the cricicall account muſt alſo | 
; | vary: for though its middle motion be equal}, and of r3." degrees, yet 
J inthe other ic moveth ſometimes fifteene, ſotnetimes lefle then twelve; | 
| KF {formoving inthe upper part of itsorbe, ir performeth its morion more 
| ſlowly then inthe lower , infomuchthat being at the height it arriveth 
'atthe Tetragonall and oppoſite fignes ſooner , and the Criticall day 
will bein 6. and 13. and being at the loweſt, the criticall account will 
be out of the latitude of 7.nor happen before the 8.or ninth day, which 
are- codfiderations not to be negleRed in the compute of decretory 
dayes, and manifeſtly declare that other numbers muſt have a reſpeR 
herein as well as 7. and fourteene. de | 
Laſtly, ſome things 'to this intent are deduced from holy Scripture ; 
thus is the yeare of Jubilic introduced to magnifie this number, as be- | 
ing a yeare made out of 7.times 7. wherein notwithſtanding there may | 
 [bea miſapprehenſion; for this arifeth not from 7.times 7. that is, 49. 
| [but was obferved the fiftieth ycare, as is expreſſed, Levit.25. And you 
ſhall hallow the fiftieth yeare, a Jubilic ſhall that fifticth yeare be unto 
you; anſwerable. whereto is the expoſition of the Jewsthemſelves, 
asis delivered by Ben-maimon, that is, the yeare of Jubilie commeth | 
not into the account of me of 7.but the forty ninth is the Releaſe, 
and he fiftieth the yeare of "9978 Thus is it alſo eſteemed! no {mall 
advancement unto this number, that the' Genealogy of our Saviout''s 
{ fornmedop by 14. that is, this number doubled according asis cxpreſ- | 
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ſed, Mat.z. Soall the genezations from Abraham4o David are foure- 
tcene generations, and from. David unto the carrying away into Baby. 
lon, are foureteene generations, and from the carrying away into Ba-. 
bylon unto-Chriſt, are fourteene- generations, which nevertheleſle 
muſt not be ſtrialy underſtood as numerall relations require for from | 

David unto Jecqniah are: accounted by: Matthew. but 14. generations, | 
whereas according tothe exaQ account in the hiſtory of Kings, there | 
wereat leaſt 17; and 3. inthis account, that is,. Ahazias, Joas, and A- | 
mazias are left out : for ſo jt is delivered by the Evangeliſt 5 And TJo- | 
ram begat. Ozias, whereas in the Regall genealogy there are z.ſucceſ- | 
fions betweene, for Ozias or Uzziah,. was the ſon of Amazias, Ams- | 
zias of Joas, Joasof Azarigh, and Azariah of Joram, fo that inſtrid | 
account Joram was the, Abayus or grandfather twice removed , and | 
[not the fatherof Ozias,. and theſe omitted deſcents made a very con-. | 
fiderable meaſure of time, in the Royall chronology of Judah, far | 
chough Azatiab reigned -but one yeare, yet Joas:reigned forty , and | 
Amazias no lefle then nine and twenty : However therefore theſe were | 
delivered by the Evangelift , and carry. no doubt an incontroulable 
conformay unto the intention of his delivery , yet are they not appli- | 
able unto preciſe numerality , nor ſtritly to be drawne unto the rigid | 
teſt of 6umbers. CIega | on | 

Laſtly, though many things have beene delivercd by Authors con- | 
cerning.number , and they transferred unto the advantage ofthcir na; 
ture, yet are they oftimes otherwiſe to be underſtood, then as they are 
{vulgarly received in aQive and cauſall confiderationsz they being ma- | 
ny times delivered Hicroglyphically, metaphorically, illuſtratively, | 
and not with reference unto aRion, or cauſality. True it is, that God 
made all things in number, weight, and meaſure, yet nothing by them | 
or through the efficacy of cither s Indeed our dayes, aRions, and mo- 
tions being meaſured by time (which is but motion meaſured) what | 
ever is obſcryable in any , falls under the account of ſome number , 
which notwithſtanding cannot be denominated the cauſe of thoſe | 
events ; and ſo doe we injuſtly afſigne the power of Aion even unto 
Time it ſelf, nor doe they ſpeake peapery who ſay that Time conſu- 
meth all things ; for Timeis not effeRiye.nor are bodics deſtroyed by 

it, but from the aRion and paſſion of their Elements in ir, whoſe account | * 
ic onely affordeth, and meaſuring out their motion, informes us intheir 
periods and termes of their duration, rather then effeceth, or phyſi- 
cally produceth the ſame. , 

- Aleccond conſideration which promoteth this opinion, are confir- 
mations drawne from Writers , who have made obſervations or ſet 
downe favourable reaſons for this climaReriall yeare ſo have Henri- 
cus Rantovine, Baptiſta Codronchus, and Levinus Lemnius much con- 

firmed the ſame ; but above all, that memorable Letter of Aug | 
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ſent unto his Nephew Caius, wherein he encourageth him to celebrate | 


| the nature of cauſes ; now by theſe numbers ſaith Rhodiginus and Mi- 


| Creſus, Ego ann ſeptuaginta humane vite rodum definio : and ſurely 


| that yeare muſt be of greateſt danger , which is the Period of all the 
reſt, and feweſt ſafely paſſe thorow that, which is ſet as a bound for 
| few or none to paſſe; and therefore the conſent of elder times , ſetling | 
their conceits upon Climadters, not onely differing from this of ours, 
but on another, though ſeverall nations and ages do fancy unto them: | 
ſelves different years of danger, yet every one expects the ſame event, 
and conſtant veritie jn either. 


{ Author of great authority, and ſufficient antiquitie, ſpeakes yet more 


| che yeare of $1. both which conſiſting of ſquare and quadrate num- 


| danger differing fromall theſe: and that is tentimes 7, or ſeventie; for 


Hippocrates into 7. and Solon into ten; yet probably their diviſions | 
| Were to be received with latitude, and their conſiderations notftrilly | 
to be confined unto their laſt unities : So when Varro extenderh/Pue-. 


his nativitic, for he had now eſcaped 63. the great ClimaRericall and 
dangerous yeare unto man; which notwithſtanding rightly perpended, 
i can be no ſingularity to queſtion it, nor any new Paradox to deny it. 

For fiiſt it is implicitely,and upon conſequence denyed by Ariſtotle 
in his Politicks, in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the vi- 
ciſſicude and mutation of States, by a periodicall fatality of number: 
Pcolomie that fainous Mathematicianplainly ſaith, he will not deliver 
his doQrines by parts and numbers which are inefteQuall,and have not 


raodula, he implyeth ClimaQtericall years, that is,ſeptenaries,and no- 
venaries ſet downe by the bare obſervation of numbers: Cenſorinus an 


amply in his booke De die Natali, wherein expreſly treating of Cli- 
mactericall dayes , hce thus delivereth himſclfe : Some maincaine that 
7. times 7. thatis, 49. is moſt dangerous of any other, and this is the 
moſt generall opinion, others unto 7. times 7. adde 9. times 9. that is, 


bers, were thought by Plato and others to bee of, great conſideration; 
as for this year of 63. or 7. times 9. though ſome eſteeme it of moſt 
danger, yet do I conceive it leſle dangerous then the other, for though 
it containeth both numbers above named, that is, 7. and 9. yet neither 
of them ſquare or quadrate,and as itis different from them both, ſo is it 


nof potent in either : Nor is this yeare remarkable in the death of ma- 
oy famous men. 1 finde indeed that Ariſtotle dyed this yeare,but hee 
by the vigour of his minde,, along time ſuſtained a naturall infirmitic 
of ſtomack, that ic was a greater wonder he attained unto 63. then that. 
he lived nolonger: The Plalme of Moſes hath mentioned a yeare of 


>Y 


ſoit is ſaid , The dayes of Man are threeſcore and ten; and the very 
ſame is affirmed by Solon, as Herodotus relates ina ſpeech of his unto 


j 


Againe, though Varro divided the dayes of maninto five portions, 


ria unto 15. Adoleſcemia unto 30. Inventus unto 35. there a” my 
«1 | latitude 
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jaritude betyrcene the termes or Periods of compute, and the veritic 
holds gaod in the accidents of any yeeres betweene them : So when 
| Hippocrates divideth our life into 7, degreesor ſtages, and makerh the 
end of the firſt 5. of the ſecond 14. of thethird 28. of the fourth 35.of 
che fift 47. of the-ſixt 56. andof the ſeventh, the laſt yeare whenever 
it happeneth; herein we may obſerve he maketh not his diviſions pre- 
ciſely by 7. and 9. and omits the great ClimaRericall z beſide there is 
between every one atleaſt the latitude of 7. yeares, it which ſpace or| 
intervall, thar is either inthe third or fourth yeere, what ever falleth 
out is equally verified of the whole degree,as though it had happened 
inthe ſeventh. Solon divided it into ten Septenaries, becauſe in every 
one thereof, a man received ſome ſenſible mutation, in the firſt is De- 
dentition or falling of teeth: in the ſecond Pubeſcence, inthe third the| } 
beard groweth, in the fourth ſtrength prevailes,io the fift maturitie for| | 
iſſue; inthe fixth Moderation of appetite, inthe ſeventh, Prudence, 8c. |" 
Now herein there is a tolerable latitude, and though the diviſion pro-| | 
ceed by 7. yet is not the totall yeritic to be reſtrained unto the laſt year,| 
nor conſtantly to be expeRted the beard ſhould be compleat at 21. or| -/ 
wiſedome acquired juſt in 49. and thus alſo though 9. times 9. cor-| | 
taine one of thoſe ſeptenaries , and doth alſo happen in our declining! 
yearcs, yet might the events thereof be imputed unto the whole ſepic-] © 
narie ; and be more reaſonably entertained with ſome latitude, then} _ 
ſtrialy reduced unto the laſt number, or all the accidents from 56, | 
imputed unto 63. 
| Thirdly , althoughthis opinion may ſeeme confirmed by obſeryz-| 
tion, and men may ſay it hath been ſo obſerved, yet we ſpeake alſo up-| ! 
on experience,and doe belecye that men from obſervation will collea| | 
no ſatisfaRion: that other yeares may be taken againſt it, eſpecially if 
they havethe advantage to precede it, as (ixry againe 63, and 63.again- 
66. for fewer attaine to the latter thenthe former ; and ſo ſurely in the 
firſt ſeptenarie doe moſt die , and probably alſo inthe very fliſt year}. 
for all that ever lived were inthe account of that yeare, befide the in-| | 
firmities that attend it are ſo many, and the body that receives them ſo| 
confirmed, we ſcarce count any alive that is not paſt it. 
Franciſcus Paduanius in his worke De catena temporis , diſcourſing| Y 
of the great ClimaRericall ,. attempts a numeration of eminent men, | | 
who dyed in that yeare; but in ſo ſmall a number, as not ſufficient to 
make a confiderable InduQion; he mentioneth but foure , Diogenes 
Cynicus, Dionyſius Heracleoticus, Xenocrates Platonicus , and 
Plato: as for Dionyfius, as Cenſorinus witneſſeth, hee famiſhed 
himſelfe in the 82. yeare of his life; Xenocrates by the teſtimony | - 
of Lacrtius fell into a cauldron, and dyed the ſame yearey and Di-| 
ogenes the Cynicke by the ſame teſtimoty lived almoſt unto ninetie:| | 
The date of Platoes death is not exaRlly agreed on, but all diflent from 
ehis 
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| this which hedetermincth ; Neanthes in Laertius extendeth his dayes 


/ 
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unto 84. Suidas unto 82, but Hermippus defineth his death in 8x. and 
this account ſeemeth moſt exaG; for if, as hee delivereth., Plato was 
borne in the 88. Olympiade,and dyed in the firſt yeare of the 108.the 


1 account will not ſurpaſle the year of $1. and fo in his death he verified 


the opinion of his life.and of the life of man,whoſe Period, as Cenſo- 
 rifus recordeth, he placed in the Quadrate of 9.or 9.times 9.that is,$1. 
and therefore as Seneca delivereth, the Magicians at Athens did facri- 
fice unto him,as declaring in his death ſomewhat above humanity, be- 
cauſe he dyed in theday of his nativity , and without deduQion juftly 
accompliſhed the year of eighty one. Bodine I confeſle delivers a lar- 
| ger liſt of men that died inthis yeare , whoſe words in his methode of 
Hiſtory are theſe, Morinntur innumerabiles anno ſexagefimotertis, Ati- 
ſtoteles, Chryfippus, Bocatius, Bernardus , Eraſmus, Lutherus, Me- 
lanRhon, Sylvius, Alexander, Jacobus Sturmius, Nicolaus Cufanus, 


| Thomas Linacer, codews arn0 Cicero ceſwue eſt : wherein beſide that it 


were no difficult point to make a larger Catalogue of memorable nk 
ſons that dyed in other yeares , wee cannot but doubt the verity of his 


| InduRion: as for Silvius and Alexander, which of that name he mean- 
eth I know not; but for Chryſippus by the teſtimony of Laertius, hee | 


dyed inthe 73. year, Bocatius inthe 62. Linacerthe 64. and Eraſmus 
exceeded 70. as Paulus, Jovius hath delivered in his Elogie of learned 
men; and as for Cicero, as Plutarch in his life affirmeth, he was ſlain in 


| [theyearof 64. and therefore ſure the queſtion is hard ſer, and we have 
{no caſte reaſon to doubt, when great and entire Authors ſhall introduce 


injuſtifiable examples, and authorize their aſſertions by what is not au- 
thenticall. | 

Fourthly, they which proceed upon ftri& numerations,and will by. 
ſuch regular and determined wayes meaſure out the lives of men, and 
periodically define the alterations of their tempers ; conceive a regula- 
rity in mutations, with an equalitie in conſtitutions, and forget that va- 
riety which Phyfitians therein diſcover:;For ſeeing we affirm that wo- 
men doe naturally grow old before men, that the cholerick fall ſhort in 
longzvitie of the ſanguine , that there is ſenium ante ſenettuteni, and 
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many grow old before they arive at agezwe cannot ſo reaſonably affixe 


- unto them all one common point of danger, but ſhould rather aſſigne a | 
| reſpeRive fatality unto each : which is concordant unto the doarine of | 


the numeriſts, and ſuch as maintaine this opinion: for they affirmethat | 
one number reſpeReth men, another women, as Bodin explaining that | 
of Seneca,Septimoes quiſy, ann 14 ſignum imprimit,lubjoynes, hoc de 
maribus dittum oportuit, hoc primum intueri lices, perfectum numerum, id 
ef [extum feminas, ſeptenarium mores immutare. 

Fittly,fince we eſteeme this opinion to have ſome ground io nature, 
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and that nine times ſeven revolutions of the Sunne, imprints a dange- 
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| calling that one yeare, which perhaps might be another. 
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rous CharaRer on ſuch as arive unto its it will leave ſome doubt be- 
hinde, in what ſubjeRion hereunto were the lives of our forefathers 

preſently after the flood, and more eſpecially before it, who attaining 
unto $, or 900. yearcs, had not their ClimaRers computable by di. 

gits, or as we doe account them for the great ClimaRericall was paſt 

unto them before they begat children, or gave any Teſtimony of their 

virilitie; for weread not that any begat children before the ape of fix- | 
tie five, and this may alſo afford a hint to enquire , what are the Cli- | 
macers of other animated creatures, whereof che lives of ſome attaine 
not ſo farre asthis of ours, and that of others extends a conſiderable 
ſpace beyond. 

' Laſtly, the imperfe& accounts that men have kept of time, and the 
difference thereot both in the ſame-and divers common wealths , will 
much diſtraR the certainty of this aſſertion, for though there were a 
fatality in this yeare, yet divers were, and others might bee out in their 
account, aberring ſeveral! wayes from the true and juſt compute, and 


For firſt they migbt be out in the commencement or beginning of 
their accoſit, for every man is many moneths elder then he computeth, 
for although we beginthe ſame from our nativitie, and conceive that 
no arbitrary, but naturall cerme of compute, yet for the duration of life, 
or exiſtence, wee participate in the wombe the uſuall diſtinRions of 
time, and are not to bee exempted from the account of age and life, 
where we arc ſubjec to diſcaſes, and often ſuffer death ; and therefore 
Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Diocles, Avicenna and others, have ſet upon | 
us, numerall relations and temporall conſiderations inthe wombe; not | 
only affirming the birth of the ſeventh moneth to be vitall, that of the 
cighth mortall,burt the progreſſion thereto to be meaſured by rule, and 
to hold a proportion unto motion and formation , as what receiveth 
motion in the ſeventh, is perfeed inthe Triplicities; that is the time of | 
conformation unto motion is double , and that from motion unto the 
birth,treble; So what is formed the 35. day is moved the ſcaventy, and 
borne the 210. day z and therefore if any inviſible cauſalirie there be, 
that after ſo many yeares doth evidence it ſelfe at 63. it will be queſti- 
onable whether its aRtivitic onely ſet out at onr nativitie, and begin not 
rather in the womb, wherein we place the like conſiderations , which 
doth not only entangle this afſertion , but hath already embroiled the 
endeavours of Aſtrology in the ereion of Schemes, and the judge- 
ment of death, or diſeaſes; for being not incontroulably determined,at 
what time to begin, whether at conception,animation, or excluſion, (it | 
being indifferent unto the influence of heaven to begin at ckher) they 
have invented another way , that is, to beginne ab Hers qu4ſtiond, | 
as ar » Meſſahallach, Ganivctus, and Guido Bonatus have dcli- 
vered, 


m— 


| Apaine,|, 
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- Againe, in regard of the meaſure of time by months and years, there 
will be no fmall difficulty, and if 'we ſhall ſtrialy conſider it; many 
have been and ſtill may bee miſtaken; for neither the motion of the 
Moone, whereby months are compured , nor of the Sunne-whereby 


Sunne confiſteth of 365. dayes, and almoſt 6 houres,'that is wanting 
eleven minutes; which 6 houres otnitred, or not taken notice of, will in 
procefle of time largely deprave the compute; and this is the occafion 
of the Biſſcxtile or leap-yeare,which was hot obſerved in all times,nor 
punRualiy in all Common-wealths; fo that in'63. yeares there may be 


and though the ſame were obſerved, yet to ſpeake ſtrictly a man inay 


| |be ſomewhatoutin the account of his age at '63; ' for although every 


fourth yeare we inſert one day, ard fo ferch up the quadrant, yet thoſe 
eleven minites whereby the yeare comes ſhort 'of perfe& 6 houres, 
will in the circuit of thoſe yeares ariſe unto cettaine houres, and ina 


. | larger progreſſion of time utito certaine dayes, whereof at preſent wee 


finde experience inthe Calender we obſerve ; for the Julian yeare of 


che Sunne;;/ there will ariſe an anticipation inthe Aquinoxes , and as 
JanRinus computeth in every 136. yeare they will anticipate almoſt 
one day ; and thereforethoſe ancient men and Neſtors of old times, 
which ycarly obſerved their nativicties, might be miſtaken in the. day; 


| northatto beconftrued without agraine of Salt, which is delivered by 


Moſes inthe Bovke of *Exodus , Art the end of foure hundred yeares, 


- |even the ſelfe ſame day., all rhe hoaſt of Iſrac}{ went out of the land of 


A&gypt for inthat ſpace of timethe Equinoxes had anticipated , and 
the eleven minutes had amounted far above aday ; and this compute 
rightly conſidered will fall fouler on them who caſt! upthelives of 
Kingdomes ,' and ſumme up their duration - 7 numbers as 
Plato firſt- began, ' and ſome have endeavours! 

ſphericall numbers by the ſquare and cube of 7and 9 and r2;thegreat 
number of Plato : wherein indeed Bodine hathattempted aparticular 


enumeration , whereby notwithſtanding beſide the miſtakes commit- 


tible in theſolary compute of yeares, thedifference of: Chronologie (| 


diſturbes the ſatisfaRion ahd quiet of his computes, ſome adding , 0- 
thers.detraRing , and few punRually according in anyone;yeare, 


whereby indeed ſuchaccounts ſhould be:made up, for the variation in-. 


one unity deſtroyes the totall illation. ' '» + 


- Thirdly , the compute may be unjuſt not only. in a tri acception, : 


or few-dayes or huures, but in the latitude alſoof ſome yeares; and this 


may happeni from «Cera, of yeares in divers —_ 
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yeares are accounted confiſteth of whole numbers;but admirs of fraQi-- 
ons, and brokenparts, 25 we have declared of the Moone. That of the | 


fince by perfeR and. 
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loſt almoſt -18. dayes, omitting the-intercalation of oneday every |} 
fourth yeare, allowed forthis quadrant , 'or 6 houres ſupertumeraty: 
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265. dayes being eleven minutes larger then'theannuall revolution of | 
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Book 4.| 
and even ſuch as did maintainethe moſt probable way of account.their 
yeare being not only different from one another , butthe civill and 
common account diſagreeing much from the naturall yeare, whereon 
the coofideration is founded : Thus fromthe teſtimony of Herodotus, 
Cenſorinus and others,the Greeks obſerved the Lunary yeare, that is, 
twelve revolutions ofche Moone 354. dayes, but the Agyptians, and 
many others adhered unto the account, that is, 365. dayes,that 
is eleven dayes longer; now hereby the account of the one would very 
much exceed the other ; A man in the one would account himſelfe 63. 
when onc in the other would thinke himſelfe but 6x. and ſoalthough 
their nativities were under the ſame houre, yet did they at different 
yearcs believe the vyerity of that which both cſtecmed affixed and cer- 
taine unto one : wt _— _ is fk uy" of yo dayes; 
men conceiving a iar danger in inning dayes of May, 
which are from 25 a fatall period unto confumptions and Cronicali 
diſeaſes; wherein notwithſtanding wo compute by Calenders, not on- 
ly different from our anceſtors, but one another, the compute of the 
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others begin May, and the danger is paſt unto one, while it beginneth 
with another, 

Fourthly, men were not only out in the number of ſome dayes, the 
latitude of a few yeares, but might be wide by whole Olympiades and | 
divers Decades of yeares; for as Cenſorinus relatcth, the ancient Ar- | 
cadians obſerved a yeare of three months, the Carians of fix, the Ibe- 
rians of foure ; and 2s Diodorus and Xenophon, de Aquivres allead- 
geth, the ancient Apyptians have uſed a yeare of three, two, and one 
month, ſothatthe ClimaRericall was not only different unto thoſe | 
Nations, but unreaſonably diſtant from ours; for 63. will pafle in their 
account, before they ariveſo high as terrin ours, 

Nor if we ſurvey the accountof Rome it ſelfe, may we doubt they 
were miſtaken, and ifthey feared climaQericall yeares might erre in 
their numeration ; for the civill ycare whereof the people took notice, 
did ſometime come ſhort, and ſometimes exceed the natural, for as it 
2 by Varro, Suetonius, and Cenſorinus, their yeare confiſted 
firſt often months which comprehended but 304. dayes, thatis 61. 
leſſe then ours containeth ; after by Numa or Tarquine from a ſuper- 
 ſtitious conceit of impariety were added 51. dayes, which made 355. 
oneday more then twelve revolutions of the Moone ; and thus along 
time it continued , the civill compute exceeding the naturall; the cor- 
regionwhereof , and the due ordering of the leap-yearc was referred 
unto the Pontifices, who either upon favour or malice, that ſome 
might continue their offices a longer or ſhorter time, or from the mag- | 
nitude of the yeare that men might bee advantaged or endamaged in 
their contracts , by arbitrary intercalations they depraved the whole 


accounts 
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one anticipating that of the other z ſo that while wee are in April, | . 
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account; of this abuſe Cicero acculed Verres, which at laſt proceeded 
ſo farre that when Julius Cxſar came unto that office before the re-| 
drefſe hereof he was faine to inſertewo intercalary monthsunto No- | 
vermber and December, when he had alreadyinſerted 23-iGayes unto). 
February z ſothat that year conſiſted of 445. dayes; a quarterof a year | - + - 


longer then that we obſerve; and though at the {aſt the year was refor- 
med, yet in the meane time they.might be out,] wherein notwithſtand- 
ing they ſummed up-Climattericall obſervations. i 

| Laftly, one way morethere may be of miſtake, and that not unuſu- 
[all among us, grounded upon a double compute of the yeare 3 the one 


unto the ſame againe, which is the naturall account : Now her 


duce the account not from the day of their birth , but the yeare 
Lord, whereinthey were borne ; ſo a man that was borne in January, 


dangerous yeare, for 1 was borne in the yeare 1582. and now it is 
| |1645.. whereas indeed he wanteth many months of that yeate,  confi- 
|dering the true and naturall account unto his birth, and accounteth two 


beginoing from the 25. of March, the other from theday of our birth | 
many men doe frequently miſcaſt their dayes; for in their age they di- | 
of our 


1582. if hee liveto fall ſicke in the latter end of March, 2645. will | 


| 224 | 


| |ſumme up his age, and fay I am now 63. and inwy Climacericall and | 


months for a year : and though the length of time and accumulation of 


in January 1644. ſhould be accounted a yeare oldthe 25. of 
ch, I645. 42x: 75 


ordinary accountants in moſt. 
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Of the Canicaler or Dogdayes, a 

. ro diftinQly: among the Southerne Conſtells- 
are which hexre the nameofrhe Dog; the one 

of latitude,containing onthe lefr thigh a Starof the firſt | 
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= doe render the miſtake inſenſible,. yet jsicall one, asif one | 
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riſeth before the other 5 which if truly-underſtood, muſt be reſtrained 
unto thoſe habitations,, who haveclcvation of pole above thirty two | 
deprecs zmenition thereofthere is in Horace, who ſeemes to miſtake or | 
confound:the one withthe other ; and after him in Galen,' who is wil-- 
ling the remarkableſt ſtatre of the other ſhould be called by this name, | 
becauſe itis the firſt that ariſeth in che conſtellation 5 which: notwith- 


ſtanding, toſpeake ſtrictly, it is not, unlefle we except one of the third | 
magnitude in the right paw-in his owne and our'elcvation;, and two 
more on his head inand beyond the degree of fixty ; it is alſo called 
Canis miner, though not canic#/a , by. which diminitive js meant the 
greater Dop-ſtar :- A ſecond and more conſiderable one there is, and 
neighbour unto the other in' 40. degrees of Latitude , containing 18. 
ſtarres, whereof that in his mouth of 'the firſt magnitude the Greeks | 
- =4ie@-, the Latines Cav 219jor , and wee emphatically the Dog-: 
re... {17 nt 5: | | 
Now fromthe riſing of this ſtarre not coſmically, that is with the. 
Sun, bnt Hcliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rayes of the Sunce, | 
che Ancients computedtheir canicular dayes z concerning which there; 
generally paſſeth anopinion , that during thoſe dayes , all medication}, if 
or uſe of Phyſick is to be declined, and the cure: committed-unto Na- 


. [or-milapplied, deſerves. not of mankinde that indubitable aſſent it] I 


cure, and'therefore as though there wete any feriation in nature or jus: 
ſticlumsimaginable in profefſions, whoſe ſubjeR is naturall, and under | 
nointermiſhve, but conſtant.way of mutation; this ſeaſon is common-} 
ly termed che Phyſitians vacation,and ſtands ſo received by moſt met | 
which conceit however generall, js not onely erroneous, butunnatu || 
rall, and ſuþ{iſtiogupon toundations eithet falſe, uncertaine, miſtaken;| 
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findeth- 5 60 PE SINN INES 1 I; 20 
For firſt, which ſeemes to be the: ground of this aſſertion, and nod! 
to bedrawne intoqueſtion,that is, the magnified quality of this Scarre|' 
canceivedto cauſe ror intend the heat of this ſeaſon, whereby theſe] 
dayesi become-more obſervable thenthe reſt, we finde that wiſer Ar-/|; 
tiquity was notofthis opinion, which ſeyen hundred yeares/agoc was || 
25a vulgaterror rejeted by Geminus,:a learned Mathematician in his | 
Elements of Aſtronomy; wherein he py affirmeth,that common +(! 
pinion made that a cauſc,which was at firſt obſerved but as a ſign. The 
riſing & ſetting both of this Star 8 others being obſerved by the Anci-| 
ents, to denote 8: teſtifie certain points of gnitation, rather then concei- | 


9 1 rae 


ved to induce or effeR the ſame; For our _—_ 15, faith he,obſerving | 


the courſe of the Sun, and taking certaitiemiltations to happen in his | 
progrefſe through particular parts of the Zodiack,, they regiſtred ad | 
,as Rhodigious out of-Vitruvius interprets it 5 and. being -not| 


ableto deſigne thele times by dayes, months, ar yeares, (che compuce| 
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| would proceed on fignes and principles beſt knowne unto all Nations; 


| Arcurus, Pleiades, or the Dog-ftar, but would have plainely ſaid, In 


| nians, but obſcure unto the Athenians, and other Nations , he found | 


| tancy, migration, ſanity and venation; and this were an allowable and | 


from hence be willing to inferre the efficacy of this ſtarre, are wee 1n- 
duced herctoy except becauſe the ſame Philoſopher afficmeth ; that 


rus, or that moſt inſeds are latent , from the ſetting of the 7.ſtarres , | 


and Common Errors, 
thereof, and the beginning of the yeare being different, according un- 


toall, and to determine theſe alterations by ſome known and invari- 
able fignes; and ſuch did they conceave theriſing and ſetting of the 
fixed Stars z not aſcribing thereto any part of cauſality, but notice and 
fignification; and thus much ſcemes implyed in that expreſſion of Ho- 
mer, when ſpeakcing of the Dog-ſtar, he concludeth —wwr Smovue 
arr, Malun agtem fignumeſt , the ſame as Petavius obſerveth, is 
implycd in the word of Prolomy, and the Ancients , «ti irinyuacier, 
that 15, of the fignification of ſtarxes. The terme of Scripture alſo fa- 
yours it, as that of Iſaiah, Nolte 8imere a fienss cli, and that in Gene- 
fis, Y1 ſont in ſigns & tempera - Let there be lights in the firmament,and 
let them be for fignes and for ſeaſons. 

But if all were filent, Galen hath explained this point unto the life, 
who expounding the reaſon why Hippocrates declared the affeRions 
of the yeare by the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, it was ſaith he, becauſe he 


and upon his words, in the firſt of the Epidemicks, 1» Thaſo Autumne 
circe Equinoxium & ſubvirgilias pluvie erant maltzhe thus enlargeth : 
If (faith he) the ſame compute of times and months were obſerved by 
all Nations , Hippocrates had never made any mention either of 


Macedonia, inthe month Dion, thus or thus was the ayre diſpoſed | 
but for as much as the month Dion is onely knowne unto the Macedo- 


more generall diſtintions of time, and inſtead of naming months, 
would uſually ſay, at the Xquinox, the riſing of the Pleiades, or the 
Dog-ſtar : And by this way did the Ancients devide the ſeaſons of the | 
yeare, the Autumne, Winter, Spring, and Summer, by the riſing of 
the Pleiades, denoting the beginning of Summer , and by that of the 
Dog-ſtar, the declination thereof, by this way Ariſtotle through all 
his bookes of Animals, diſtinguiſheth their times of generation, Lati- 


ecnerall way of compute, and ſtill to be retained, were the fite of the 
ſtars as inalterable, and their aſcents as invariable as primitive Afſtro- 
nomy conceaved them : And therefore though Ariſtotle frequently 
mentioneth this ſtarre, and particularly afficmeth that fiſhes in the | 
Boſphorus are beſt to be catched from the arile of the Dog-ſtarre,muſt 
we conceave the ſame a meere effe& thereof £ Nor though Scaliger | 


* -«« 


Tunny is fat about the rifing of the Pleiades, and departs upon ArQu- | 


except, I ſay, he give us alſo leave to inferre that theſe particular _ 
' 4 
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to different Nations) they thought beſt to ſettle a generall accounc un- | 
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| untill wee be better affured of its verity, wee ſhall not ſalve the ſym- 


| 
| 
| 


{ mency of heat unto thoſe points wherein it was more remiſle, and | 


| greeof Leo; and the joynt compute by both is onely juſtifiable inthe 


- 


Book, 4. 
and alterations proceed from thoſe ſtars R which were indeed but de. 
ſignations of ſuch quarters and portions ofthe yeare, wherein the ſame| - 


were obſerved: Now what Pliny affirmeth of the Orix, that it ſeemerh 
to adore this ſtar, and taketh notice thereof by voyce and ſternutation, 
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athy. 
l Sooondly, what {lender opinion the Ancients held of the efficacy of 
this ſtarre 15 declarable from their compute; for as Geminus affirmeth,| 
and Petavius his learned Comment proveth, they began their account 
from its Heliacall emerfion, and not its coſmicall aſcent ; The coſmi- 
call aſcenſion of a ſtarre we terme that , when it ariſcth together with 
the Sun, or the ſame degree of the Ecliptick wherein the Sun abideth, | 
and that the Hcliacall, when a ſtarre which, before for the vicinity of 
the Sun was nor viſible, being further removed beginneth to appeare : 
for the annuall motion of the Snn from Weſt to Eaſt being far {wifcer | 
then that of the fixed ſtars, he muſt of neceſſity leave them on the Eaſt | 
whilſt he haftneth forward, and obſcureth others to the Weſt : and ſo} 
che Moone who performes its motion ſwifter then the Sun, (as may be{ 
obleryed intheir Conjuncions and Eclipſes) gets Eaſtward out of his 
raycs, and appeares when the Sun is ſet; iftherefore the Dog-ſtar had{| 
this cffetuall heat which is aſcribed unto it, it would afford beſt evi- | 
dence thereof, and the ſeaſon would be moſt fervent, when it ariſeth 
in the probableſt place of its activity, that is, the coſmicall aſcent , for 
therein it ariſeth with the Sun, and is included in the ſame irradiation: | 
bur the time obſerved by the Ancients was long after this aſcent, and ' 
in the Heliacall emerfion, when it becomes at greateſt diſtance from 
the Sun, neither rifing with it nor neere it; and therefore , had they 
conccived any more then a bare ſignality in this Star, or aſcribed the 
heat of the ſeaſon thereunto, they would not have computed from its 
Heliacall aſcent which was of infecriour efficacy, nor imputed the vehe- 


where with lefle probability they might make out its ation. b-0 
Thirdly, although we derive the authority of theſe dayes from ob- | 
ſervations of the Ancients, yet are our computes very different, and 
{uch as confirme not each other,for whereas they obſerved it Heliacal- 
ly, we obſerve it Coſmically ; for before it ariſeth Heliacally unto our 
larirude, the Summer is evenat anend : Apaine, we compute not one- 
ly from different aſcents, but alſo from 'divers ſtarres; they from the 
greater Dog-ſtar, we from the leſler, they from Orions, we from Ce- 
phalus his dog; they from Scirius, we from Procyon ; for the begin-i 
ning of the Dog-dayes with us is ſet downe the 19. of July , at which 
time the leflcr Dog-ſtar ariſeth with the Sun, whereas the ſtarre of the 
greater Dog aſcendethnort untill about the 31. of July , inthe 18. de- 


latitude 
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latitude of 30. degrees where boththele ſtarres ariſe togerhgr. So that | 
their obſervations confirme not ours , nor ours theirs, but rather con- 
tute eachother,compuring from different foundations, and tranſlating 
at pleaſure the cffects and power of one ſtarre unto another. 

Fourthly , { which is the Argument of Geminus) were there any 
ſuch effccuall heat in this ſtarre, yet could it but weakly evidence| 
the ſame in Summer, it being about 40. degrees diſtant from the 
Sun,and ſhould rather manifeſt its warming power in the winter, when 
it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernall converſion , for 
about the 29. of October, and in the 16. of Scorpius, and fo againe in 
January the Sunne performes his revolution in the ſame parallel] with | 
the Dogge-ſtarrez Againe, if wee ſhould impute the heat of this ſea- 
ſoo,unto the cooperation of any ſtarres with the Sunne,it ſeemes more] 
favourable for our times, to aſcribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of 
Leo; where beſides that the Sunne is in his proper houſe, it is conjoined | 
| with many ſtarres, whereof two of the firſt magnitude, and inthe 8 
of Auguſt is corporally conjoyned with Bafiliſcus, a ſtarre of eminent 
name in Aſtrologie, and ſeated in the very Eclipticke. 

Fiſthly,if all were granted.that obſervation and reaſon were alſo for 
it, and were it an undeniabletruth that aneffecuall fervour proceeded 
from this ſtarre; yet would not the ſame determine the opinion now in 
queſtion, it neceffarily ſuffering ſuch reſtrictions as take of general 1]- 
lations; for firſt in regard of different latitudes unto ſome, the canicular 
Pi, dayes arc inthe winter, as unto ſuch as have no latitude, but live in a 
| right Sphere that is under the AXquinoGctiall line z for untothem it art- 
ſeth with the Sunne about the Tropicke of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto 
them is winter, and the Sunne remoteſt from them : nor hath the ſame 
| poſition inthe ſummer , that is, in the AquinoRtiall points any advan- 
| | tage from itzfor in the one point the Sunne is at the Meridian , before 
the Dogge-ſtarre arifeth , inthe other the ſtarre is at the Meridian be- 
fore the Sunne aſcendeth. wo 

Some latitudes have no canicular dayes at all ; as namely all thoſe 
which have more then 73. degrees of northerne Elevation, as the terri- 
| tory of Nowa Zembla,part of Greenland and Tartarie; for unto that ha- 
bitation the Dogge-ſtarre is inviſible , and appeareth not above the 
Horizon. | | 

Unto ſuch Latitudes as it ariſeth, it carrieth a various and a very dif- 
ferefit reſpeR; unto ſome it aſcendeth when Summer is over, whether | 
we compute Heliacally or Coſmically ; for though unto: Alexandria | 
It ariſeth in Cancer, it ariſeth not unto Biarmia Coſmically: before 
it bee in Virgo, and Heliacally about the Autumnall zquinox ; even 
unto the Latitude of 52. the efficacy thereof is not much' confi- | 
derable , whether we conſider its aſcent, Meridian altitude, or abode 
"_—_ the Horizon, for it ariſeth very late in the None" | | 
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| tecnthof Leo, thatis, the 31. of Iuly; Of Meridian Altitude it hath 


| is not great; for inthe eighteenth of Leoythe 31. of Tuly,although they 


| before two of the clock, after which time we are more ſenſible of heat, 


tion toward the Eaft, which firſt point unto the Ancients was the ver- 


their aſcents have altered ; but have alſo changed their declinations, 
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but 23. degrees, ſo that it playes but obliquely upon us, and as the Sun 
doth about the 23.0f January,and laſtly his abode above the Horizon 


ariſe together, yet doth it ſet above 5. boures beforethe Sun, thar is,| - 


then all the day before. 

Scondly, in regard of the variation of the longitude of the ftarres, 
we are to confider(what the Ancients obſerved not )that the fice ofthe 
fixed ſtarres is alterable, and that fince elder times they have ſuffered} 
a large and confiderable variation of their longitudes; the longitude of 
a ſtarre to ſpeake plainly, is its diſtance from the firſt point of numera- | | 


nall xquinox; Now by reaſon of their motion from Weſt to Eiſt they 
have very much varied from this point : The firſt ſtarre of Aries in the 
rime of Meten the Achenian was placed in the very interſeRion, which 
is pow elongated and removed Eaſtward 28. degrees inſomuch that 
now the ſigne of Aries poſſeſſcth the place of Taurus, and Taurus that 
| of Gemini , which variation of longitude muſt very much diſtract the 
opinion of the Dogge-ſtarre , not onely in our dayes, but in times be- 
fore and after; for ſince the world began it hath ariſen in Taurus, and 
| before it end may haveits aſcent in Virgo ſo that wee muſt place the 
canicular dayes, that is the hotteſt time of the year in the ſpring in the 
firſt Ape. and inthe Autumne in the ages to come. | 
Thurdly,the ftarres have not onely varied their longitudes, whereby | 


whereby their riſing at all , that is, their appearing hath varied. The | 
longitude of a ſtarre wee call its ſhorteſt diſtance fromthe Xquator. 
Now though the poles of the world and the Aquatorbe immoveablc, | 
yet becauſe the ſtarres intheir proper motions, from Weſt to Eaſt doe| | 


| our Horizon , and appeare unto Southerne habitations ; and therefore 


move upon the poles of the Eclipticke diſtant 23. degrees and an half 
{rom the poles of the Aquator, and deſcribe circles parallell notuntof 
the Aquator, but che Echpricke, they muſt be therfore ſometimes nez- 
rer, 1ometimes removed further from the Aquator: All ſtarres that 
have their diſtance trom the Eclipticke Northward not more then 23. 
; degrees and an halfe, which is the greateſt diſtance of the Eclipticke 
from the Aquator, may in progreſſion of time have declination South- 
ward , and moye beyond the Aquator: but if any ſtarre hath juſt this 
diſtance of 23. and an halte, as hath Cappclla on the backe of Erictho- 
nius,it may hereafter move under the AquinoRiall, and the ſame will 
happen reſpeRively unto ſtarres which have declination Southward: 

and therefore many ſtarres may be viſible in our Hemiſphere , which| | 
are nor ſo at preſent, and many which are at preſent, ſhall take leave of 
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[that may reſolve the latter colds of winter, -which who ever deſires to | 
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[che time may comeithat-the Dogge-ſtarte may pot be viſible in our: || 
Horizow; and the time hath beene, when ithath' not, iewed it ſelfe-/ 
unto'our neighbour latitudes; ſo that caniculardayes therehave beene [ 
none'nofifhall be.,/ yet certainely.inall cimes {ame ſeaſonof the yeare || 
morenotable hot then other. ©; 1! | goed 3 nant 
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Laſtly, wee multiply cauſes in-yaine, for the reaſon hereof wee 
' [need not have recourſe unto anyiſtarre but the Sunne and the continui- 
cie of itsaRion:'For the Sunne aſcending into the Northerne fignes, 
begetteth firſt a temperate heat in the ayre; which byhis approach 
unto the ſolſtice he-intendeth, and by continuation increaleththeſame 
even upon declination; for running over the ſame degrees again,that is-| 
in Leo,which hee hath done in Taurus,in July which he did-inMay,he | 
| augmenteth the heat in rhe later which he beganin the firſt, and eaſily. |* 
intendeth the ſame by continuation which was well promoted before: 
So is it obſerved that they which dwell between the Tropicks and the | 
| Equator, have their ſecond ſummer hotter and more maturative of 
{fruits thenthe former :ſo we obſerve in the day (which isa ſhort yeer) 
- [the greateſt heat about two in the afternoone., when the Sunne is paſt 
the Meridian ( which is his diurnall Solftice.).and the ſame is evident. 
from the Thermometer or obſervations of theweather-glaſſe ; ſo are 
[the colds of the night ſharper in the ſummer'about two or three after 
midnight, and the froſts in winter ſtronger about thoſe houres : ſo like- | 
wiſe in the yeare we obſcrve the cold to augment; when the dayes be- 
gin to increaſe, though the Sunne be thenaſcenſive,and returning from 
| the winter Tropick, and therefore if wee reſt not in this reaſon for the 
heat inthe declining part of ſummer, we ruſt diſcover freezing ſtars 


— 


invent, let him ſtudic the ſtarres of Andromeda, or the nearer conſtel- | 
lation of Pegaſus, which are about that time aſcendent. 

It cannot therefore unto reaſonable conſtruRions ſeeme ſtrange, or 
ſavour of ſingularity that we have examined this point, ſince the ſame 
hath beene already denyed by ſome, ſince the authoricie and ob- 
ſervations of the Ancients rightly underſtood doe not confirme it, 
fince our preſent computes are different from thoſe of the Ancients, 
whereon notwithftanding they depend; fince there is reaſon againſt ir, 
and if all were granted , yet muſt it be maintained with manifold re- 
ſtraints, farre otherwiſe then is received ; and laſtly fince from plaine 
and naturall principles, the doubt may be fairely ſalyed; and not clapt 
up from petitionary foundations and principles uneſtabliſhed. 

Butthat which chiefly promoted the confiderationof theſe dayes, 
and medically advanced the ſame , was the doQrine of Hippocrates a 
[ Phyſicion of ſuch repute, that he received a teſtimony from a Chriſti- | 
an, that might have beene given unto Chriſt : The firſt in his booke 
de Aere, Aquis, &F locks, Syderiim ow. 7 That is; wee are to pgs falli. 

2 | the | 


Qui nec fal- 
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lere poteſt nec || 
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Enquiries into Vulgar Bodk 4. 
the rifing of Starres, eſpecially the Dogge-ftarre, ArQueus, and 
the ſetting of the Pleiades of ſeven Starresz from whence nocwich- 
ſtanding wee cannot in generall inferre the efficacic of theſe Stars, 
or coefficacie” particular in medications: probably cxprefſing no 
more hereby then if hee ſhould have plainely ſaid , efpeciall no- 
tice wee are to take of the hotteſt time in: Summer, of" the |be- 
inning of Autumne and winter , for by therifing and ſetting of thoſe 
ſtarres were theſe times and ſeaſons defined; and therefore ſubjoynes 


this reaſon , Ovoniams his temporibus morbi fintuntar , becauſe at theſe | 


times diſeaſes have their cnds, as Phyficions well know, and hee elſe 
where affirmeth,that ſeaſons determine diſeaſes, beginning in their con- 


traries, as the ſpring the diſcaſes of Aatumne, and the ſummer thoſe | 
of winters now (what is very remarkable ) whereas in the ſame place | 
headviſethto obſerve the times of notable mutations, as the Aquinox- | 
es,and the Solſtices,and to decline Medication tenne dayes before and | 
after, how preciſely ſocver canicular cautions be conſidered, this is not | 
obſerved by Phyfitions,nor taken notice of by the people. And in-| 
deed ſhould we blindly obey the reſtraints both of Phyfirions and | 
Aſtrologers, we ſhould contraRthe liberty of our preſcriptions , -and | 


confine the utility of Phyſicke unto a very few dayes;for obſerving the 


Dogdayes, and as is expreſſed ſome dayes before , and likewiſe tenne | 
dayes before, and afterthe AquinoRiall and Solfticiall points, by this | 


obſervation alone are exempted above an hundred dayes ; whereunto 
if we adde the two Xgyptian dayes in every moneth, the interlunary 
and pleniluary exemptions, the Eclipſes of Sunne and Moone, con- 
junRions and oppoſicions Planeticall.,the houſes of Planets,and the ſite 
of the Luminaries under the fignes, (wherein ſome would induce a re- 


ſtraint of Purgation or Phlebotomy) there would ariſe aboue an hun- | 


dred more; ſo that of the whole year the uſe of Phyficke would not be 
ſecure much above aquarter; now as we doe not ftrialy obſerve theſe 
dayes, ſo need we not the other, and although conſideration bee made 
hereof, yet might wee preſerve the nearer Indications , before thoſe 
which are drawn from the time of the year,or other czleſtialrelation. 

The ſecond Teſtimony is taken out of the laſt peece of his Age,and 
after the experience (as ſome thinke)of no lefle then an hundred years, 


and that is his booke of Aphoriſmes, or ſhort and definitive deter- | 


minations in Phyſicke, the Aphoriſme alleadged is this , ſub Cane & 
ame Canens difficiles ſunt purgationes ;, ſub Cane & Anticane , ſay ſome, 
including both the rres, but that cannot conſiſt with the Greek 


vm we 2; oc ws, nor had that Criticiſme been ever omitted by Gx | 


len; now how true this ſentence was in the mouth of Hippocrates,and 
with what reſtraint it muſt beunderſtood, will readily appeare from 
the difference between us in circumſtantiall relations. - 


" 
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And firſt , concerning his time and Chronologie , he lived in the 
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and far later unto us who have a greater elevation 5 for inthe dayes of 
Hi 
ard will in ptogrefſion of time ariſe in Virgo 3 and therefore in regard 
of thetime wherein he lived,the Aphoriſme was more confiderable in 
his dayes then it isto us, or unto his country in ours. | 
_ "The place of his nativity wasCoos,an Iland inthe Myrtoan Sea,not 
fat from Rhodes, deſcribed in Mappes by the nate of Lango, and 
| catled by the'Turkes who are maſters thereof Stancora, according unto 
Ptolomie of Northerne latitude 36. degrees; that he lived and writ in 
theſe parts, is not improbably collected fromthe Epiſtles thar paſſed 
| betwixt himatid Artaxerxes, as alſo between the Citizens of Abdera, 
art Coos, inthe behalfeof Democritus; which place being ſeated 
from our latirudeof 52, 16 degrees \Sourhward, there will atiſc a diffe- 
|'rent con{ideration , and we may much deceive our ſelves if we con- 
Ffortne the aſcent of Starres in one place unto another, or con- 
.ceiye they ariſe the ſame day of the moneth in Coos and in England; 
for as Petavius computes in the firſt Julian yeare, at Alexandria of la- 
rirude 31. the Starre aroſe coſmically in the twelfe degree of Cancer, 


Rhodes of latitude 37. it aſcended coſmically the 16 of Cancer, Helia- 
cally the firſt of Leo; and about that time at Rome of laticude 42. coſ- 
mically the 22. of Cancer and Heliacally the firſt of Leo, for unto pla- 
ces of preater latitude it ariſeth ever later, ſo that in ſome latitudes the 
- | coſmicall aſcent happeneth not before the twentieth degree of Virgo, 


pocrates this Starre aſcended in Cancer which now ariſeth in Leo, | 
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reighe”' of 'Artaxerxes Longimanus'abour the '$z. Olympiade, 450. 
 |yeares before Chriſt, and from our times above two thouſand. Now |. 

fince thattime (as we havealteady declared )'the Starts have varied | 
theit lotigirides , and having madelarge progreſſions from Weſt to 
| Exſt; the time of the Dogſtars aſcent muſt alſo very michalter ; forit| 
ariſerh latet'now itithe yeare,then it formerly did in the ſame latitude, | 


Dm mad 


Heliacally the 26. by the compute of Geminus about this time ar | 


ten dayes before the Autumnall Aquinox,and if they compute Helia- 
cally after itin Libra. 

Againe, ſhould we allow all, and only compute unto the latitude of 
Coos, yet would it not impoſe atotall omiſſion of Phyficke; for if in 
the hotteſt ſeaſon of that clime, all Phyſicke were to be declined, then 
| ſurely in many other,none were to be uſed at any tiine whatſoever, for 


[unto many patts , not only inthe Spting and Autumne, but alſo in the 
Wintet the Sun is nearer,then unto the clime of Coos inthe Summer. 
The third conſideration concerneth purging medicines, whichare at 


35 were commonly uſed by a 1/oyrvn ; for thteedegrees wee make 
of purgative medicines : The firſt thereof is very benignie, nor far re- 
moved from the nature of Aliment,into which upot defe&t of work- 
ing, it is oft times converted, and inthis forme do we account Manna, 


Perez EA 


preſent far different from thoſe implyed in this Aphoriſme, and ſuch | . 
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| fitians of theſe times and thoſe of Antiquity, the condition of the diſ- 


| 


Caſſia, Tamaxindes and many more ,, whereof we finde no-mentionin 
Hippocrates: the ſecond is alſo gentle, having a familiarity with ſome 
tumor, into'which it is hut converted if.it faile of its operation; of this 


ſort are:Aloe, Rhabarbe, Scnna,&c. . whereof alſo few or none were | 
knowne unto, Hippocrates : [Thethird is of a violent and. venemous | 
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quality, which fruſtrate of its aRion, aſſumes as it were the nature of 
wh Tithymallus, Laurcola, Peplum, 8c. . of this ſort-it is manifeſt 


poyſon, ſuch as are Scammoneum, Colooymnny Twins Euphor- | 


Hippocrates made uſc,cven in Fevers,Pleurifies and Quinſies; and that | 


| of each an ounce, 
the Dofis whereof foure ſcruples and an half, which whoſoever ſhould 


len, which is the ſame werbatizs with the other. 


compoſition is very remarkable which is aſcribed unto Diogenes in | 
{Ecius,that is of Pepper,Sal Armoniac,Euphorbium, 


take , would finde in his bowells more then a canicular heat though io | 
' [che depth of Winter, many of the like nature may be obſerved in Aci- | 
us Tetrab,1,Serm.3. or inthe book De Dinamidizs,aſcribed unto Ga- | 


| 
Now in regard of- the ſecond , and eſpecially the firſt degree of 


Purgatives, the Aphoriſme is not-of force, but we may ſatcly uſe | 
them, they being benigne and of innoxious qualities ; and therefore | 


Lucas Gauricus, who hath endeavoured with many teſtimonies 
ro advance this conſideration , at length concedeth that lenitiyve Phy-] 


Aphoriſme is conſiderable ; purg 


ſeaſon; from the uſe whereof we refraine not only in hot ſeaſons, but | 
warily exhibit it at all times in hot diſeaſes, which when neceſſity re- | 
quires we can performe more ſafely tthenthe Ancients,as having better | 
waycs of preparation and correRion ; that is, not onely by addition 
of other bodyes, but ſeparation of noxious parts from their own, 

But befide theſe differences between Hippocrates and us , the Phy- 


caſc, and the intention of the Phyſician, holds a maine confiderationin 
what time and place ſoever : for Phyſicke is either curative or preven- | 
tive; Preventive wecall that which by purging noxious humors, and | 
the cauſes of diſcaſcs preventeth fickneſſe inthe healthy, or the re- | 


courſe thereof in the valetudinary ; and this 1s of common uſe both at 


the Spring and Fall , and we commend not the ſameat this ſeaſon: | 
Therapeuticke or curative Phyſicke,we tearm that which reſtoreth the 


Patient unto ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes aQually affeRing ; now 
of diſcaſes ſome are cronicall and of long duration, as quartane Apues, 
Scurvy,8&c. wherein becauſe they admit of delay we deferre the cure 
to more advantagious ſeaſons : others wee tearme acute , that is of 


ſicke may bee uſed, eſpecially when the Moone is well affeRed in | 
Cancer or inthe watery fignes; butin regard of the third degree the | 
purgations may be dangerous, and a me- | 
morable example there is in the medicall Epiſtles of Crucius, of a Ro-.| 
man Prince that dyed upon an ounce of Diaphznicon, taken in this | 
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ſhort duration and danger, as Fevers,Pleurifies,&c. in which, becauſe! 
delay is dangerous, and they ariſe unto their ſtate before the Dog- 
daycs determine', we apply preſent remedies according unto Indicati- 
ons, reſpeRing rather the acuteneſſe of the diſcaſe, and precipitancy of 


d:iſputable, of the other aſſured and inevitable. 

And although Aſtrologie may here put in, and plead the ſecret in- 
fluence of this Starrez yet Galen 1 perceive in his Comment, makes no 
ſuch conſideration, confirming the truth of the Aphoriſme from the 
heart of the yeare, and the operation of Medicines exhibited, in regard 
chat bodies being heated by the Summer, cannot ſo well endurethe 
acrimony of purging Medicines, and becauſe upon purgations contrary 
motions enſue, the heat of the Ayre attrating the humours outward, 
and the aRion of the Medicine retraQing the ſame inward : but theſe 


[ae readily ſalved in the diſtinRions before alleadged , and particular- 
{ly inthe conſtitutionof our climate and divers others, wherein the 


Ayre makes no ſuch exhauſtion of ſpirits; and in the benignity of 
our Medicines, whereof ſome in their owne natures , others well 


| 


| 


- 


| 


+ | they ſhould deſtroy our reaſons, that is,to make us rely on the ſtrength 
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prepared , agitate not the humours, or make a ſenſible pertur- 
bation. | 

Nor do we hereby reje or condemne a ſober and regulated Afſtro- 
logyz we hold there is more truth therein then in Aſtrologers, in ſome 
more then many allow, yct in none ſo much as ſome pretend ; we deny 
not the influence of the Stars , but often ſuſpeR the due application 


occaſion,then the riſing or fetting of Stars, the cffeRs of the one being 
| 
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thereof; for though we ſhould affirme that all things were inall things, 


that heaven were but carth celeftified , and earth but heaven terreſtri- | 
| fied, or that cach part above had an influence upon its devided affinity 
below ; yet how to ſingle outtheſe relations, and duely to apply their 


aRions is a worke oft times to be effeRted by ſome revelation, and Ca- 
bala from above, rather then any Philoſophy, or ſpeculation here be- 
low ; what power ſoeyer they have upon our bodies, it is not requiſite 


of Nature, when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us, and when we conceive 
the heaven againſt us, to refuſe the aſſiſtance ofthe earth created for 
us this were to ſuffer from the mouth of the Dog above, what others 
doe from the teeth of Dogs below ; that is, to be afraid of their proper | 
remedy, and refuſe to approach any water, though that hath often pro- 
ved a cure unto their diſeaſe. There isin wife men a pewer beyond 
the ſtars, and Ptolomy encourageth us, that by fore-knowledge, wee 


may evade their aRions z for, being but univerſall cauſes, they are de- |- 


termined by particular agents , which being inclined not conſtrained, 
containe within themſelves the caſtingaR, and a power to command | 
the concluſion. 


| 


| 


| 


of waters 


Laſtly, if all be conceded, and were there in this Aphoriſmeanun- | 


reſtrained 


| 


Upon the bt. 

ting of 'a mad 
dog there en- 
ſues an hydro- 
phobia or fear. 
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reſtrained truth, yet were it not reaſonable to inferre from a caution 
a non-uſance or abolition, from a thing to bee uſed with diſcretion, 
not to be uſed atall 3 becauſe the Apoſtle bids us beware of Philoſo- 
phy, heads of extremity will have none at all; anuſuall fallacie in yul- 
ear and lefle diſtinRive braines , who having once overſhot the mean, 
run violently on, and finde no reſt but in the extreams. 

And hereon we have the longer infiſted , becauſethe errour is ma 
teriall, and concernes oftimes the life of man : anerrour to bee taken 
notice of by State , and provided againſt by Princes, who are of the 
opinion of Salomon, that their riches conſiſt inthe multitude of their 
SubjeRs : an errour worſe then ſome reputed Hereſfies, and of greater 
danger to the body,thenthey unto the ſoul, which whoſoever is able to 
reclaime, he ſhall ſave more in one Summer,then Themiſon deſtroyed 
| in any Autumne; he ſhall introduce a new way of cure, preſerving by 
Theorie, as well as praRice, and men not onely from death, but from 
deſtroying themſelves. 


| 
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Of many things queſtionable as they are commonly deſcribed in 
Pictares. 


— _—————_ 


Cua? ik: 
Of the piltare of the Pelecan. 


—_—_— 


9-8 Da Y Nd firſt in every place we meet with the piQure of 
2,4 WP <2a» the Pelecan, opening her bteaft with her bill, and 
7-4 feeding her young encs with the bloud diſtilling 

{24 fromher: Thus is it ſet forth not onely in com- 

72 mon ſignes;*bnt in the Creſt and Scucheon of 

many Noble families, hath been afſerted by many 
. 29 holy Writers, and was an Hieroglyphicke of pic- 
ittic among the Zgyptians, on which conſideration, they ſpa- | 
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Notwithſtanding upon enquirie we finde no mentidn hereof in An- | 
cient Zoographers, and ſuch as have particularly diſcourſed upon Ani- 
mals, as Ariſtotle, Alian, Plinie, Solinus and many more,who ſeldom 
forget proprictics of ſuch a nature, and have beene very punQuall in 
lefle conſiderable Records : Somepround hereof I confeſle wee may 
allow, nor need wee deny 2 remarkeable affection in Pelecans toward 
their young; for Zlian diſcourſing of 'Storkes, and their affeQion to- 
ward their brood whom they inſtru to flie, and unto whom they rec- 
deliver up the proviſion of their bellies;concludeth at laſt, that Herons 
and Pelecans do the like. FELONS FEES | 

As for the teſtimonics of ancient Fathers, and Eccleſiaſticall wri- 
tets,we may more ſafely conceive therein ſome Emblematicall then | 
any reall Storie : ſo doth Eucherius confeſſe it to bee the Embleme of 
Chrift; and wee are unwilling literally to receive that account of Je- | 


rome, that perceiving her young ones deſtroyed by Serpents,ſhe open- 
eth her {ide with her bill, by the blood whereof they revive and return | 
unto life againe; by which relation they might indeed illuſtrate the de- 


| 
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| Hieroglyphically conceived, it containeth many impropricties, diſz- 


| neſſe of a Henne, whereas it approacheth and ſometimes exceedeth 


| 


| which being gencrally ſwimmers, the organ is wiſely contriv'd unto 


| beyond credit; which notwithſtanding , this animall could not want, 


| 


bo 


| colour, it is inclining to white , excepting the extreamities or tops 


| ded; whereas if is palmipedous,or fin-footed like Swannes and Geeſe, 


| rants, who make their neſts like Herons. Laſtly, there is one part 
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ſtru&ion of man by the old Serpent, and his reſtorement by the blood 
of Chriſt;and inthis ſenſe we ſhall not diſpute the like relations of Au- 
ſine, Ifidore, Albertus, and many more, and under an Emblematicall 
intention, we accept it in coat armour. 

As for the Hieroglyphick ofthe &gyptians , they ereRted the ſame 
upon another Story, that is, from carneſtly proteRing her young, when 
her neſt was ſet on fire; for as for letting out her blood , it was not the! 
aſſertion of the Egyptians,but ſeemes tranſlated unto the Pelecan from 
the Vulture,as Picrius hath moſt plainly delivered. Sed quod Pelicanum 
(nt etiam alijs pleriſh, perſueſum eft) reftro pettus diſſecamem pingant,ita 
ut ſeo ſanguine filies alat , ab Fgyptiorum hiftoria valde alienum eſt, ili 
enim vulturem tamam id facere tradiderunt. | 

And laſtly,as concerning the picture, if naturally examined,and not 


erceing almoſt in all things from the true and proper deſcription: for 
fiſt , whereas it is commonly ſet forth green or yellow, in its proper 


of the wing feathers, which are black: It is deſcribed in the big- 


the magnitude of a Swanne 1t is commonly painted with a ſhort bill, 
whereas that of the Pelecan attaineth ſometimes the length of two 
ſpannes. The bill is made acute or pointed at the end; whereas indeed 
it is flat and broad , and ſomewhat inverted at the extreame. If is di- 
ſcribed like fiſſipedes , or birdes which have their feet or clawes divi- | 


according tothe Methode of nature, in latiroſtrous or flat bild birdes, 


the aQion, and they are framed with fins or oares upon their fect ; and 
therefore they neither light, nor build ontrees\, if we except Corino- 


omitted more remarkeable then any other, and that is the chowle or 
croppe adhering unto the lower fide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by 
the throat; a bagge or ſachell very obſcryable, and of capacity almoſt 


for therein (as Ariſtotle, lian, and Bellonius fince averreth) ic recei- | 
veth Oyſters, Cochles, Sckollops,and other teſtaceous animals, which 
being not able fo breake, it refaines them untill they open , and vomit- | 
ting them up,takes out the meat contained. This is that part preſerved 
fora rarity,and wherein ( as SanQius delivers) in one difleted, a Ne- 


gro childe was found, 


Cnavy. 
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Cuayr. II. 
Of the piftnre of Dolphins. 


YL Won Dolphins are crooked , is not onely affirmed by the hand of 
the Painter, but commonly conceived.their naturall and proper fi- 
gure; which is not onely the opinion of our times , but ſeemes the be- 
liefe of elder times before us : for beſide the expreſſions of Ovid and 
Pliny , their Pourtraics in fome ancient Coynes are framed in this fi- 
oure, as will appcare in ſome thereof in Geſner, others in Goltfius, and 
Lzvinus Hulſius in his deſcription of Coynes, from Julius Czſar unto 
Rhodulphus the ſecond. | 

Notwithſtanding , to fpeake ſtricly in their naturall figure they are 
| ftraight,nor havethey cheir ſpine connexed , or more . con ſiderably 
embowed , then Sharkes ; Porpoſes, Whales, and other Ceta- 
ceous animalls, as Scaliger plainly affirmeth ; Corpus habet non magis 
curywm nam reliqui piſcesz as ocular enquiry informeth , and as unto 


RY 


pourtraits will diſcover in Rondeletius, Geſtier,and Aldrovandus,and 
35S indeed is deducible from pictures themſelves; for thonghthey be 
drawne repandous, or connexedly crooked inonepiece, yet the Dol- 


preſſed in another. | 
And thercfore what is delivered of their incurvitie , muſt either bee 
caken Emphatically, that is not really but in appearance; which happe- 
| neth, when they leap above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot downe againe, 
{ which is a fallacy in viſion, whereby ſtraight bodies in a ſudden moti- 
on protruded obliquely downeward, appear unto the eye crooked,and 
this is the conſtruction of Bellonius : or if it betaken really, it muſt not 
univerſally and perpetually, that is, not when they ſwimme and re- 
. [maine intheir proper figures, but onely when they leape, or impetu- 
. [ouſly whirle their bodies any way, and this is the opinion of Geſnerus. 
Or laſtly, ir muſt be taken neither really , nor Emphatically, but onely 
| Emblematically; for being the Hyeroglyphick of celerity, and ſwifter 
then other animals, men beſt expreſſed their velocity by incurvity, and 
| under ſome figureof a bowe , and inthis ſenſe probably doe Heralds 
alſo receive it, when from a Dolphin extended, they diſtinguiſh a Nol- 

| phin imbowed: | EY | 
And thus alſo muſt that picture be taken of a Dolphin -claſping an 
] Anchorzthat is not really, as is by moſt conceived ont of affection un- 
to man, conveighing the Anchor unto the ground, but Emblematical- 
ly,according as Pierius hath expreſſed it , The ſwifteft animall con- 
joyned with that heavic body, implying that common morall, Feftin« 
lexte,and that celerity ſhould AT” contempered with cunRation. 
g 2 
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| 


ſuch as have not had the opportunitie to behold them , their proper | 


phin that carrieth Arion is concavoully inverted, and hath its ſpine de- | 


| 


| 
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Cuar, INT, 
Of the Piture of a Craſpepper. 


Here is alſo among us a common deſcription and picture of a 

Graſhopper , as miy be obſerved inthe pictures of Emblematiſts 
inthe coats of ſeverall families, and as the word Eicad« is uſually tran-| 
{lated in DiRionaries; wherein to ſpeake triQly,if by this word Graf- 
hopper, we underſtand that animall which is implied by 7+=55 with the 
| Greeks, and by C!cadz with the Latines , we may with ſafety affirme 
the PiRure is widely miſtaken,and that for ought enquiry can informe, 
there is no ſuch inſe&t in England , which how paradoxica)l ſoever, | 
upon a ſtri& enquiry, will prove undeniable truth. 
- Forfitſt, that animall the French tearme Santerele, we a Graſhop- |. 
per , and which under this name is commonly deſcribed by us, is na- 
med Azz; by the Greckes, by the Latines Zocuſfa, and by our ſelves 
in proper ſpeech a Locuſt; as inthe dyet of John Baptiſt, and in our 
Tranſlation, Prov.30, The Locuſts haveno King, yet goe they forth 
all of them by bands. Againe , between the Cica@: and that wee call 
a Graſhopper , the differences are very many, as may bee obſerved in 
themſelves, or their deſcriptionsin Mathiolus , Aldrovandus, and 
Muffetus : for firſt, they are differently cucullated or capuched upon 
*| rhe head and backe,and'in the Cicada the eyes are more prominentythe 
Locuſts have 4»terne or long hornes before, with a long falcation or 
| forcipated tayle behinde , and being ordained for ſaltation, their hin- 
der legs doe far exceed the other. The Locuſt or our Graihopper hath 
teeth, the Cicada none at all, nor any mouth according unto Ariſtotle, 
the Cicada is moſt upon trees; and laſtly,the note or fritiniancy thereof 
is far more ſhrill then that ofthe Locuſt, and its life ſo ſhort in: Sum- 
mer; that for proviſion it needs not recourſe unto the providence of the 
Piſmire in Winter. 

And therefore where the Cicada muſt be underſtod, the pitures ef 
Heralds and Emblematiſts are notexz&, nor isit ſafe to adhere unto 
the. interpretation of DiRionaries, and we muſt with candour make out 
our owne Tranſlations : for in the plague of Ag2ypt, Exodus 10. the | 
wotd a,,,; istranſlated a Locuſt , but in the ſame ſenſe and ſubjeR, 
Wiſdome 16, it is tranſlated a Graſhopper , For them the: bitings of 
Graſhoppers and flyes killed : whereas we have declared before the 
Cicada hath no teeth, but is conceived to live upon dew, and the poſli- 
bility of irs ſubſiſtence is diſputed by Licetus. Hereof I perceive Mut- 
fetus hath taken notice , and difſentech from Langius and Lycoftenes, 
while they deliver,the cicada's deſtroyed thefruits in Germany,where 
indeed that inſe& is not found; and therefore'concludeth , Tam ipſos 

" quam 
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quam alios deceptes fuiſſe antumo, dum locaſt as cicades eſſe vulgar A | 


4 


And hereby there may be ſome miſtake in the due diſpenſation of 
medicines deſumed from this animall, particularly of Diatettigon com- 


underſtood with ſome reſtrition what hath been affirmed by Ifidore, 
which is yet delivered by many, that Cicades are bred out of Cuccow 
ſpittle, or Woodſcarc that is, that ſpumous frothy dew or exudation 
or both, found upon Plants , eſpecially about the joynts of Lavender 
and Rofemary , and obſervable withus about the latterend of May; 
for here the trye cicada is not bred , but certaine it is,. that out of this, 
ſome kinder of locuſt doth proceed; for herein may be diſcovered a 
little inſeR of a feſtucine or pale green, reſembling in all parts a Locuſt, 
or what we call a Graſhopper. ST 
- Laftly, the word it ſelfe is improper , and the tearmeof Graſhop- 


| 
erederent. = 1 
| 
mended by Xtrus in the affeRionsof the kidneys : It muſt belikewiſe | 


| 


. | per not appliable unto the Cicada; for therein the organs of motion are 
not contrived for ſaltation, nor are the hinder legges of ſuch extenſion, 
as is obſervable in ſalient animalls , and ſuch as move by leaping; 
whereto the Locuſt is very well conformed ; for therein the leps be- 
| hinde are longerthen all the body , and make at the ſecond joynt acute 
2rgles, at a conſiderable advancement above their backs. | 
The miſtake therefore with us might have its originall from a defet | 
in our language; for having not the inſeR with us, we have not fallen. 
vpon its proper name, and ſo make uſe of a tearme commonunto it and 
the Locuſt, whereas other countries have proper expreſſions for it z ſo;: 
the Tralian calls it cicada, the Spaniard cigarra, and the French cigale; 
all which appellations conforme unto the originall , and properly ex- 
_ [prefle this animall, | Tha 
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Cnay. IV. 
Of the piltare of the Serpent tempting Eve. 


IN the pictureof Paradice, and deluſion of our firſt Parents, the Ser- 
Kpent is often deſcribed with humane viſage , and not unlike unto/| 
Cadmus, or his wife, inthe at of their Metamorphofis, which is not 
meerly apitoriall cortrivance orinvention of the Painter , but an an- 
cient tradition and conceived. reallity , as it ſtands delivered by Beda 
| and Authors of ſorne Sony - "that is, that Sathan appeared not 
| unto Eve inthe naked forme of a Serpent, but with a Virgins head.that 
| thereby he might become more acceprable , and his temptation finde 
|the caficrentertaine ; which fievertheleſle is a conceitnot to bee ad- 
|.mitted, and the plaineatid received figure, is with better reaſon em-: 
|] braced. on | all 
| or 
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| confiderable impediment that might diſturbe that performance in the 
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For firſt , as Pierius obſcrveth from Barcephas , the aſſumption of 
humane ſhape, had proved a diſadvantage unto Sathan; affording not 
only a ſuſpicious amazement in Eve, beforethe fat, in beholding a 
third humanity beſide her ſelf and Adam butleaving ſome excuſe un- 
to the woman, which afterward the man tooke up with lefler reaſon, 
that is, to have been deceived by another like ber {clfe. 

Againe, there was no inconvenience inthe ſhape aflumed, or any 


common forme ofa Serpent : for whereas it is conceived the woman 
muſt needs be afraid thereof,and rather flye then'approach it, it was not 
2precable unto the condition of Paradiſc and ſtate of innocencie there- 
in; if inthat place as moſt determine, no creature was hurtfull or ter- 
rible unto man, and thoſe deſtruRive effeRs they now diſcover ſuccee- 
par the curſe , and came in with them is chiefe of thornes and briars; | 
and therefore Eugubinus ( who affirmeth this Serpent was a Bafiliske) 

incurreth no abſurdity, nor need we inferre that Eve ſhould bee de- 


offend them no more in the Garden, then Noah in the Arke : as | 


| if (as moſt conceive) there were but two created of every kinde, they 


| fruſtrated the command of multiplication, deſtroyed a ſpecies,and im- 


{Eve, nor Adam and Evecach other, for that bad overthrowne the 


ſtroyed immediatly upon that Viſion ; for noxious animalls could | 


they peaceably received their names , ſo they friendly poſleſied their 
natures : and were their conditions deſtruRive unto cach other, 
they were not ſo unto man, whoſe conſtitutions were antidotes, 
2nd needed not fearc poyſons, who had not incurred mortality. And 


could not at that time deſtroy cither manor themſelves, for this had 


rfeted the Creation : and therefore alſo if Cain were the firſt man 
orne, with him cntred not only the a , but the firſt power of mur- 
ther; for before that time neither could the Serpent nor Adam deſtroy 


intention of the world , and put its' Creator to a@ the ſixt day over 
a9aine, 

4 Moreover, whereas in regard of ſpeech, and vocall conference with 
Eve, it may bethought he would rather aſſume an humane ſhape and 
organs, then the improper forme of a Serpent, it implyes no materiall 
impediment, nor need we to wonder how he contrived a yoice out of 
the mouth of a Serpent , who hath done the like out of the belly of a 


Pythonifla » andthe trunke of an Oake , as he did for many yeares at 


Dodona. | _* 

Laſtly, whereas it might be conceived that an humane ſhape was fit- 
ter for this enterpriſe , it being more then probable ſhe would be ama- | 
zed to hearea Serpent ſpeak ; ſome conceive ſhe might not yet be cer- 
taine that onely man was priviledged with ſpeech,and being in the no- 
Arp the Creation, and inexperience of, all things , .might not bee 


| 


affrighted to hear aSerpent ſpcak:Befide ſhe might be ignorant of their 


natures 
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| A Nother miſtakethere may be inthepidture of our firſt Parents, 


| ces, but inthe Authenticke draughts of Urbin, Angelo, and others; 
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natures who was not verſed in their names , as being not preſent at the | ; 


pe IE 


generall ſurvey of Animalls, when Adam afligned unto every one a 
name concordant unto its nature z nor is this only my opinion, but the 
determination of Lombard and Toſtatus, andalfo the reply of Cyrill 
unto the objection of Julian , who compared this ſtory unto the fables 
of the Greekes. 


CuaP. V. L 
Of the Pillure of Adam and Eve with Navells, 


who after the manner oftheir poſterity are both delineated with a 
Navell : and this is obſeryable not only in ordinary and ſtayned pee- 


which notwithſtanding cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto 
the firſt cauſe , which we impoſe not on the ſecond, or what we deny 
unto.nature, we impute unto Naturity it ſelfe ; that is, that inthe firſt | 


*» 


| 
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| birth : theſe therefore the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a 


| 


and moſt accompliſhed peece, the Creator affeRed ſuperflnitits,or or- 
dained parts withoutall uſe or office. | 
For the uſe of the Navcll is to continue the infant unto the Mother, | 
and by the veſſclls thereof to convey its aliment and ſuſtentation: the 
veſſels whereof it confiſteth, are the umbilicall veyne , which is a 
branch of the Porta, and implanted inthe liverof the Infant ; two Ar- 
ceries likewiſe arifing from the Iliacall branches , by which the Infant 
receiveth the purer portion of bloud and ſpirits from the mother; and | 
lftly, the Utrachos or ligamentall paſſage derived from the bottome 
of the bladder , whereby it diſchargeth the wateriſhand urinary part | 
of its aliment : now upon the birth when the Infant forſaketh the 
wombe although it dilacerate , and breakethe involving membranes, 
yet doc theſe veiſclls hold , and by the mediation thereof the Infant is 
conneQed unto the wombe not onlybefore , but a while alſo after the 


knot cloſe unto the body of the Infant, from whence enſueth that tor- 
tuofity or complicated nodoſity we uſually call the Navell,occafioned 
by the colligation of veſlells before mentioned : now the Navell ot 
veſſells whereot it is conſtituted, being a part precedent., and not ſub- 
ſervient unto generation, nativity,or parturition, it cannot be well ima- 
gined at the creation or extraordinary formation of Adam,who imme- 
diately iſſued from the Artifice of God, nor alſo that of Eve,who was 
not ſolemnly begotten , bat ſuddenly framed ,''atid anomalouſly pro- 
ceded from Adam. I Cog 3. 
And if we be led into concluſions that Adam hiad alſo this part, be- 
cauſe we beholdthe ſame in our ſelves, the inference is notreaſonable; | 


for 
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forit we conceive the way of his formation , or of the firſt animals 
did carry in all points a ſtrz& conformity unto ſucceeding produRtions, 
we might fall into imaginarions that Adam was made without teeth, 
or that hee ran through thoſe notable alterations in the veſlells of the| 
heart, which the Infant ſuffereth after birth : we need not diſpute whe- 
ther the cgge or bird were firſt , and might conceive that dogges were 
created blind,becauſe we obſerve they are littered ſo with us; which to 
| affirm, is to confound, at leaſt to regulate creation unto generation, the 
firſt as of God, unto the ſecond of Nature, which were determined in 
that generall indulgence, Encreaſe and multiply,produce or propagate 
each other; that is, not anſwerably inall points, but in a prolonged me-: 
{ thod according to ſeminall progreſſion : for the formation of things at 
firft was different fromtheir generation after ; and although it had no 
thing to precede, it was aptlycontrived for that which ſhould fucceed it: 
and therefore though Adani were framed without this part, as having 
no other wombe then that of his proper principles, yet wasnot his po- 
ſterity withoue the ſame : for the ſeminalty of his fabricke contained 
the power thereof, and was enducd with the ſcience of thoſe parts 
whoſe predeſtinations upon ſuccefſion it did accompliſh. 

All the Navell therefore and conjundive part we can ſuppoſe in 
Adam , was his dependency on his Maker, and the connexion he muſt 
needs have unto heaven, who was the Son of God, for holding no de- 
pendence on any preceding efficient but God , inthe ac of his produ- 
Rion there may bee conceived ſome connexion , and Adam to have 
been in a momentall Navell with his Maker : and although from his 
carnallity and corporall exiſtence the conjunRion ſeemeth no nearer 
then of cauſality and efteR, yet in his immortall and diviner part hee 
ſcemed to hold a nearer coherence, and an umbilicality even with 
God himſelfe : and ſo indeed although the propriety of this part bee 
found but in ſome animalls, and many ſpecies there are which have no 
navell at all; yet is there one linke and common connexion, onegene- 
rall ligament, and neceſſary obligation of all whatever unto God; 
whereby although they aR themſelves at diſtance, and ſeem to beat 
looſe, yet doe they hold a continuity with their Maker, which catena- 
tion or conſerving nnjon when ever his pleaſure ſhall divide, let goc,or 
ſeparate, they ſhall fall from their exiſtence, eſſence, and operations; 
in briefe, they muſt retire unto their primitive nothing, and ſhrinke in- 
to their Chaos againe. | 


— 
—— 
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Cuay. VI. 
Of the Pillyres of Eaſterne Nations , and the Jews at their feaſts, eſpecial 
our Saviour at the Paſſeover, | 
#- Oncerning the piQures of the' Jews, and Eaſterne Nationsaf their | 
teaſts,concerning the geſture of our Saviourat the Paſleover, who | 
| | _ 
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the middeft of the twelve, many make great doubt, and though they 
concede a table jeſture will hardly allow this uſuall way of Seſfion. 
Wherein reſtrayning no mans enquiry , it will appeare that accuba- 
tion , or lying downe at meales was a geſture uſed by very many nati- 
| ons. That the Parthians uſed it, is evident from Athenzus, who deli- 
| vereth out of Poſſidonius, that their King lay downe at meales , onan 
higher bed then others. That Cleopatra thus entertained Anthonie, 
the ſame Author manifeſteth when he ſaith, ſhee prepared twelve Tri- 
 cliniums. That it was inuſe among the Greeks, the word Tiiclinium 
 implyeth , and the ſame is alſo declareable from many places in the 
| Sympoſiacks of Plutarke. That it was not out of faſhion inthe dayes 
of Ariſtotle, hee declareth in his Politicks, when among the Inſtituti- 


Iambicks and Tragedies before they were admitted unto diſcumben- 
cy or lying along with others at their meales. That the Romanes uſed 
this geſture at repaſt, beſide many more is evident from Lipfius, Mer- 
curialis, Salmafius , and Ciaconius who have expreſly and diſtin- 
ly treated hereof. | 

| Now of their accumbing places, the one was called Stibadion and 
Sigma, carrying the figure of an halfe Moone, and of an uncertaine Cca- 
pacity, whereaffer it received the name of Hexaclinon, Otoclinon, 


| according unto that of Martial, 


Accipe Lunata ſcriptum teſiudine Sigma 

| O77 cepit, veniat quiſquis amicus erit, Here at the left 
wing was the principall place, and the moſt honourable perſon, if hee 
| were not maſter of the feaſt poſſeſſed that roome. The other was 
tearmed Triclinium, that is, Three beds encompaſſing a table,as may 
be ſeen inthe figures thereof, and particularly in the Rhamnuſian Tri- 
clinium,ſet down by Mercurialis. The cuſtomary uſe hercof waspro- 
| bably deduced from the frequent uſe of bathing, after which they 
commonly retired to bed, and refeRed themſelves with repaſt;and ſo 
that cuſtome by degrees changed their cubiculary beds into diſcubito- 
ry,and introduced a faſhion to goe from the bathes unto theſc. 

As fortheir geſture or poſition, the men lay downe leaning on their 
left elbow , their backe being advanced by ſome pillow or ſoft ſub- 
ſtance; the ſecond lay ſo with his backe cowards the firſt, rhat his head 


with men, according to affeRion or favour, as is delivered by Juyenal 
—— Gremiojacuit nova nupta mariti —— and by Suetonius of Ca- 


incontinent, ſucceſſively in order below him. 


Againe,as their beds were three, ſo the gueſts did not uſually exceed 
| _ a0E6k 


onary rules of youth, he adviſeth they might not be permitted to heare 


is uſually deſcribed fitting upon a ſtoole or bench at a ſquare table, in | 


24.1 


attained about his boſome;and the reſt in the ſame order : For women, | 
they ſat ſometimes diſtinRly with their ſexe,ſometime promiſcuoully | 


ligula, that at his feaſts he placed his ſiſters, with whom hee had beene | 


—— 


| 
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that number in every one,according to the ancient Lawes, and provyer- 
biall obſervations to begin with the Graces, and makeup their feaſts 
with the Mufes : and therefore it was remarkable in the Emperour Lyu- | 
cius Yerus,rhat he lay downe with twelve: which was, faith Julius Cx: | 
pitolinus, prayer exempla majorum, notaccording to the cuſtome of his 
Predeceflors,except it were at publick and nuptiall ſuppers. | 
Laſtly, for the diſpoſing and ordering of the perſons : The firſt and 
"middle beds were for the gueſts, the third and loweſt forthe maſter of 
the heuſe & his family;he alwayslying inthe firſt place of the laſt bed, 
that is next the middle bed , but if the wife or children were abſent, 
| their roomes were ſupplied by the Umbrz or hangers on,according to, 
that of Juvenal — Locws eft & pluribus Y mbris : for the Gueſts,the 
' honourableſt place in every bed was the firſt, excepting the middle or 
ſecond bed , wherein the moſt honourable gueſt of the feaſt was pla- 
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| fer Tarquitium & Domunum Perpennam. 


. ced in the Jaſt place, becauſe by that poſition he might be next the ma- 
| ſter of the feaſt; for the maſter lying in the firſt of the laſt bed, and the 
| principall gueſt in the laſt place of the ſecond,they muſt needs be next 
each other, as this figure doth plainely declare, and whereby wee may 
apprehend the feaſt of Peyperna made unto Sertorius, deſcribed by 
Saluſtius, whoſe words we ſhall thus read with Salmafius: gitar diſ- 
cubgere, Ser10r:u5 inferior in medio lecto, ſupra Fabius, Antonius in ſum- 
210, Infra Scriba Sertorij Verſius, alter ſeriba Mecenas in Imo,Medinus in- 
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| * Arthis feaſtthere were but ſeaven;the middle places of the hi ohe fi 


and middle bed buy vacant, and hereat was-Sertorius the Generall 
{and principall gueſt {laine; and ſo. may wee make out what is delivered 
by Plutark in his life, that lying. on his backe, and rayſing.himſelfe up, 
being maſter of the feaſt, and lying next unto him, and thus alſo from 
Seneca z That the Northwinde was in the middle, the North-Eaſt on 


the circle of the windes, the North- Eaſt will anſwer the bed of Anto- 


{ nius,and the North-Weſt that of Perpenna.. -:. 


That the cuſtome of feaſting upon beds was in uſe among the He- 
brewes , many diduce fromthe 23. of Ezekicl. Thou fatteſt upon a 
ſtately bed,and atable prepared before it. The cuſtome of Diſcalcea- 
tion or putting off their ſhoes at meales, is conceived by ſome to con- 
firme the ſame; as by that meanes keeping their beds cleane,and there- 


 - forethey had a peculiar charge to cate the Paſſeoyer with their ſhooes 


{them off, _ 


on, which InjunRion were nerdlefle, if they uſed not to put 


That this diſcumbency at meales was in uſe inthe dayes of our S4- 
viour is conceived propable from ſeverall ſpeeches of his expreſſed in 


- |that phraſc,even unto common Auditors, as Luke the 14. Cam I»vits- 


tus furris 4d nuptias non diſcumbas in primo loco,and beſides many more, 


| 


{ 


drias froe primas cathedr as in Synagogis: wherein the tearms are very di- 
ſtin&t,and by an Antithe(ts do plainly diſtinguiſh the poſture of fitting, 


|from this of lying on beds. 


+ That they uſed this geſture at the Paſſeover,is more then probable 
from the teſtimony of Iewiſh writers,and particularly of Ben-maimon 
recorded by Scaliger de emendatione temporum : Aﬀer the ſecond cup 


I according to the Inſtitution,Exod. 12. The ſon asketh, what meancth 


this ſervice * Then he that maketh the declaration ſaith,How different 
is this night from all other nights 2 for all other nights wee waſh but 
once, but this night twice all other wee eat leavened or unleavened 
bread, but this onely leavened all other we eat fleſh roaſted, boyled, 
or baked, but this only roaſted ; all other nights we cat together lying 
or ſitting, but this only lying along; and this poſture they uſed as ato- 
ken of reſt and ſecurity which they enioyed far different from that, at 
the eating of the Paſſcover in Egypt. 

 Thatthisgeſture was uſed when our 
is not conceived improbable from the words whereby the Evangeliſts 
expreſle the ſame, that Is, aranir]uy, avaxe us %a]are Fu 'Apaxneidiraty 


which termes do properly {ignifie this geſture in Ariſtotle, Athenzus, 
* . Hh 2 Euri- 


Perpenna caſt himſelf upon his tomack; which he might very well do | 


the higher fide,andthe North-Weſt onthe lower; for as appeareth in | 


Matthew the 23. when reprehending the Scribes and Phariſces , hee | 
faith , Amant protecliſias id eft primos recubitus in cent, & Protecathe- | 


Saviour eate the Paſſcover, | 


| 
| 


| 


1 


this Tricliniarie diſpoſure, we may illuſtrate that obſcure expreſſion of | 


—— 
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Euripides, Sophocles, and all humane Authors z and thelike wemecte 
with in the paraphraſticall expreſſion of Nonnus. 

And thus may it properly be made out; what is delivered John 13. 
Erat recumbens unus ex Diſcipuls cjus in finu Teſu quem diligebat 5 Now 
there was leaning on Jeſus bolome one of his Diſciples whom Jefus ; 
loved; whichgeſture will not ſo well agree unto the poſition of fitting, 
bur is naturall, and cannot be ayoyded in the Laws of accubation , and 
the very ſame expreſſion isto be found in Pliny , concerning the Em- 
perour Nerva and Veiento whom he favoured , Cenabat Nerva can | 
pancis, V eiento recumbebat propius ath, etiamin ſins ;, and from this cu- 
ſtome aroſe the word ##54%:&;, thar 15, a neere and boſome friend: and | 
therefore Caufabon juſtly reje&eth Theophyla&, who not conſidering 
| che ancient manner of decumbency, imputed this geſture of the belo. 
ved Diſciple unto Ruſticity, or an a of incivilty ; And thus alſo 
have ſome conceived; it may be more plainly made out whatis delive- 
red of Mary Magdalen, Luke 7. That ſhe ſtood at Chriſts feet behinde 
him weepivg, and began to waſh his feet with teares, and did wipe 
them with the haires of her head 5 which aRions, it our Saviour fate, | 
ſhe could not performe ſtanding , and had rather ſtood behinde his 
back, then at his feet ; and thus it cannot be reconciled what is obſer- 
vable in many pieces, and even of Raphacll Utbin, wherein Mary 
Magdalen is pictured before our Saviour , waſhing his feet on her 
knees, which will not conſiſt with the ftri& deſcription and letter of 
the Text. 

Now whereas this poſition may ſeeme to be diſcountenanced by 
our Tranſlation, which uſually renders it fitting , it cannot havethatil-. 
lations for the French and Italian tranſlations exprefling neither po- | 
ſition of ſeſſion or recubation, do onely ſay that he placed himſelfe at 
the table, and when ours expreſlcth the ſame by fitrins, it is inrelation | 
unto our cuſtome, time, and apprehenſion ; and the like upon occafion 
is not unuſuall in our tranſlation s ſo when it is ſaid Luke 4. Ti»£«s 73 | 
C:Exior, and the Vulgar renders it, Cum plicaſſet librums, ours tranſlatech 
if, he ſhut or cloſed the booke, which 1s an expreſſion proper unto the 
pep books of our times, but not ſo agreeable unto volumes or rol- 
ing bookes in uſe among the Jews, not onely inclder times, but even 
unto this day. So when it is ſaid, the Samaritan delivered unto the hoft 
| two pence for the proviſion of the Levite ; and when our Saviour 
aprced with the Labourers for a penny a day, in tri tranſlation it 
ſhould be ſeven pence halfe penny, and 1s not to be conceived our | 
common penny, the (ixtieth part of an ounce ; for the word inthe Ori- | 
ginall is Order, jn Latine, Denerine, and with the Romans did valew 
the eight part of an ounce, which after five ſhillings the ounce amoun- 


teth unto ſeven pence halfe penny of our money. 


Laſtly, whercas it might be conceived that they cate the Paſſcover | 
 ftanding 
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| Randing rather then ſitting, or lying downe, according co the Inftitu- } 
tion, Exod. 12. Thus ſhall you eate with your loynes girded, your| 
ſhooes 0a your feet, and your ſtaffe in your hand; the Jews themſelves | 


ly, this was not required of ſucceeding generations, and was not | 
obſerved, but in the Paſſeoverof Fgypt, and ſo alſo many other in- | 


junRions were afterWar® omitced)," ns che ruking-up bf the Paſchall 
Lambe, fromthe tenth gay, the gating of it intheir houſes diſperſed, 
the ſtriking of fhebloud on the dore | 


——— 
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Of the pilture of our Saviour with long hare. 


Home picure there is of our Saviour deſcribed with long haire, 
{ according to the cuſtome of the Jews, and his deſcription ſent by 
Lentulus unto the Senate z wherein indeed*the hand of the 'Painter is 
not accuſable,but the judgement of the common. Spectator, conceaving 
he obſerved this faſhion of his hayre , becauſe he was a Nazarite, and 


Cation, s | 
The Nazarite by vow is declared Numb.6. and was to refraine 
three thi Ter of Wine, cutting the hayre , and approaching 
unto the dead, and ſuch a one was Sampſon: Now that our Saviour 
was a Nazarite after this kinde, we have no reaſon to determine, for he 
dranke wine, and was therefore callgd by the Phariſees *n*nirn;, a 
Wine bibber; he approached alfo'thedead, as when he raiſed from 


| 1g of the blouc re poſts , atid the eating thereof in | 
haſte ; ſoleninities and Ceremonies primitively enjoyned, afterward | 
omitted, as was alſo this of ſtation, for the occafion ceaſing, and being | 
in ſecurity, they applyed themſelves unto geſtures in uſe among them, | 


confounding a Nazarite by vow , with thoſe by birth 'or edu- | 


, 


$ 


death Lazarus, and the daughter of Jairus. 
The other Nazarite was a Topicall appellation, and applyable unto 
ſuch as were borne in Nzzareth, a City of Galilee, and in the Tribe of 


zarite; for he was borne in Berthlecm in the Tribe of Judab; but 
might receave that name, becauſe he abode in that City , and was not 
onely conceaved therein , butthere alſo paſſed the filent part of his 
life, after his returne from Agypt; as is delivered by Matthew, And 
he came and dwelt in a City called Nazareth, that icmight be fulfilled 
which was ſpoken by the Prophet , he ſhall be called a Nazarerie 3 
both which kindes of Nazarites , as they are diſtinguiſhable by Zain, | 
and Tfade inthe Hebrew, ſointhe Grecke, by Alpha and Omega 

for as Janſenius obſerveth, where the yotary Nazarite js mentioned, it | 
[s writteh Nat-oa7&, as Levit.6; and Lamentations thefqurth, where | 


it is ſpokeh of our Saviour, we reade it N«Cw530» gin Manthew, Like, : 


Napthali , neither if ſtrictly taken, was our Saviour in this ſenſe a Na- | 


and}. 
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and John, onely Marke who writ his Golpell at; Rome did Latinize 
and wrote it Natagir@®, ; SRO Hef ant Po oy, | 


\ Cuars VILL'*;- 
Of the pillnre of «Abraham [acrifieing Iſaas; 


[N the piQure of the Immolation of Iaac, or Abraham ſacrificing his | 
fon, Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy, which notwithſtanding is not'| 
conſentancous untothe authority of Expolitors, or tbe circumſtance of | 
the Text ; for therein it isdelivered that Iſaac carried on his back the | 
wood for the ſacrifice, which being an holocauſt or burnt offering to | 
be confumed unto aſhes, we cannot well conceive the wood a burthen-| 
fora boy, but ſuch a one unto Iſaac, as that which it typified was unto |; 
Chriſt, that is, the wood.or crofſe whereon he ſuffered, which was too | 
heavy a loade for his ſhouldets, and was faine to be tclieved therein by 

-ISimonoT Cyrene. , - on to dts 2 
Againe, he was ſo farre from a boy, that he was. a man growne, and | 
at his full ature, if we beleeve Joſephus, who placcth him in the laſt;| 
of Adoleſcency, and makes him twenty five yearcsold ; and whereas | 
in the vulgarTranſlation he.is termed puer,it-mult not be ſtrictly appre- 


unto fourteen) but reſpeRively unto Abraham, who was at that time | 
above fixſcore : And therefore alſo hereinhe was not unlike unto him| 
who was after led dumbe unto the ſlaughter , and commanded by 0- 
thers, une legions at command, that is in meckneſſe and humble | 
ſubmiſſion;for had he refiſted,it had not been in the power of his aged | 
parent to. have inforecd; and many at his yeares, have performed ſuch 

as , asfew befides at avy :- David was too ſtrong for a Lion and a | 
Bearc, Pompey had deſerved the name of Great, Alexander df the | 
ſame cognomination was Generalifſimo of Greece, and Anniball but 
| one yeare after ſucceeded Aſdruball in that memorable Warre againſt 

the Romanes, ' | 


Wa 


 Cnar. IX. : 
' Of the Pillure of Moſes with Hornes, 


N many peeces, and ſome of ancient Bibles,Moſes is deſcribed with 
&Hornes, whereof the ground was ſurely the Hebrew text, inthe Hi- 
ſtory of Moſes, when he deſcended fromthemount, forthereinthe 
originall word being Aquivocall, and Ggnifying horned as well as 
 ſhining,the Vulgar Tranſlation batt retained the former; 26 aidchant 
factem egredientis Moſis eſſe corners, But the word inthe Sp | 

| £ ”,J. 
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| hended, (for that age properly endeth in puberty , and cxtendeth but | 
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| and if (as Voſſius well contendeth) Moſes and Bacchus were the ſame | 


3 Ch. 
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ſtament is well explaned by another of the New , that is Corinth.z. 
wherein it is delivered that they could not ſtedfaſtly behold the fan 
of Moſes, ie 7 far 55 regou'ws, that is, for the glory ofhis face.” And 
ſurely the expoſition of one Text is beſt performed by another, men 


the controverſiez and therefore ſome have ſeemed too aRivein their 
expolitions., who in the ſtory of Rahab the harlot, have given notice 
that the word alſo fignificth an Hoſteſle ; for inthe Epiſtletothe He- 


| brewes, ſhe is plainly tearmed =", which fignifies not an Hoſteſle, 


| but a pecuniary and proſtituting Harlot, a tearme applyed unto Lais by 
the Greeks, and diſtinguiſhed from *%#2 or amcs, as may appeare in 


| the thirteenth of Athenzus. | 
And therefore more allowable is the Tranſlation of Tremellius, 
_ | thenthat ofthe Vulgar, Qaodſplendida fatFaefſet cubs faciet ejus; Or 


rather as Eſtius hath interpreted it, facies eja# erat radioſa, his face was 


head; which is alſo conſonant unto the original fignification,and yetob- 
ſerved inthe peeces of our Saviour,and theVirgin Mary, who are com- 


{ monly drawne with ſcintillations, or radianit Halo'sabout their head; 


which after the French expreſhon are uſually-tearmed, the Glory. 
Now if beſides this occafionall miſtake, any man ſhall contend a 
propriety in this piture, and that no injury is done unto Truth by this 
deſcription, becauſe an horn isthe hieroglyphick of authority, power8: 
dignity,and inthis Metaphor is often uſed in Scriptare,the peece I con- 
feſle in this acception is harmeleſſe and agreeable unto Moſes. Burt if 
from the common miſtake,or anyſolary conſideration we perſiſt inthis 
deſcription, we vilifie the myſtery ofthe irradiation , and authoriſe a 
dangerous peece conformable unto that of Jupiter Hammon, which 
was the Sunne, and therefore deſcribed with hornes; as is delivered by 
Macrobiusz Hammonem quem Deum ſolem occidentem Lybies exiſti- 
mant, arietins cornibus fingunt , quthss 1d animal valet. ficut radits Sol - 


ture; and if (as Macrobius and very good Authors concede) Bacchus 
(who is alſo deſcribed with hornes)be the ſame Diety with the Sunne, 


perſon, their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the Tauricornons picture 
of the one, perhaps the ſame with the other. | 


— Cw 


CRtaP. X — 
| | Of the Scuchrons of the Tribes of Iſrael. 


vainly interpoſing their conſtructions, where the Scripture decideth' 


radiant, and diſperſing beames like many hornes and cones about his! 


| 


} 
' 


| 


we herein alſo imitatethe piQure of Pan, and Paganemblem of Na- | 


NA IEREN 

AY, VE will not paſſe over the Scucheons of the tribes of Iſrael , as 
| Y. V. theyareuſually deſcribed in the Mappes of Canaan and ſeve-| 
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| 3:2£«o8n, that is his face was elorified, and this paſſage of the Old Te-| = Da =. 
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| rall other pecces ; generally conceived to be the proper coats, and di- 
ftinRive badges of their ſeverall tribes. So Ruben is conceived to 
bear three Barres wave, Judah a Lion Rampant, Dan a Serpent nowed, 
Simeon-a Sword inpale the point creRed, 8&c. the ground whereof is 
the laſt BenediRion of Jacob, wherein he reſpeRively draweth com- 
pariſons from things here repreſented. 

Now herein although we allow a conſiderable meaſure of truth, yer 
whether as they are uſually deſcribed, theſe were the proper cognizan- 
ces, and coat armes of the Tribes, whether in this manner applyed,and 
upon the grounds preſumed, materiall doubts remaine. 

For firſt, they are not ſtritly madeout, from the Propheticall bleſ-} 
ſing of Jacobzfor Simeon and Levi have diſtin coats.that is a Sword, | 
and the two tables, yet are they by Jacob included in one Prophefie, 
Simeon and Levi are brethren, Inſtruments of crueltics arc in their ha-' 
bitations. -So Joſeph bearcth an Oxe, whereof notwithſtanding there 
is no mention in this Prophefic; for therein it is ſaid Joſeph is afruitfull 
bough, even a fruitfull bough by a well ; by which repetition are inti: 
mated the two Tribes deſcending from him Ephraim and Manaſles ; 
whereof notwithſtanding Ephraim bearcth an Oxe : True it is, that 
many yeares after in the benediRion of Moſes, it is ſaid of Joſeph, His 
| glory 1s like the ficſtlingspf his Bullocke; and ſo wee may concede, 
| what Voſſjus learnedly declareth, that the Zgyptians repreſented Jo | 
ſeph in the ſymbole of an Oxe, for thercby was beſt implyed che| 
dreame of Pharaoh, which he interpreted, the benefit by Agriculture, 
and provident provifionof corne which he performed , and therefore 
did Serapis bearea buſhell upon his head. | 

Againe, if we take theſe two benediRions together, the reſemblan- 
ces are not appropriate, and Moſes therein conformes not unto Jacob; 
forthat which in the Prophefie of Jacob is appropriated unto one, is in 
the blefling of Moſes made commonunto others : So whereas Judah 
is compared unto a Lion by Jacob, Judah is a Lions whelpe; the ſame 
is applyed unto Dan by Moſes, Dan is a Lions whelpe, he ſball leape 
from Baſhan : andalſo unto Gad, he dwellethas a Lion, and teareth 
the arme with the Crowne of the head. 

Thirdly, if a Lyon were the proper coat of Judah , yet were it not 
probably a Lyon Rampant, as it is commonly deſcribed , but rather 
couchant or dormant, as ſome Heralds and Rabins doe determine, ac- | 
cording to the letter of the Text, Recumbens dormiſti at Leo , He cou- 
ched asa Lyon, and asa young Lyon, who ſhall rouſe him * 

Laſtly,whea it is faid, Every man of the children of Iſrael (ball pitch 
by his owne ſtandard with the Enfipne of their fathers houſe; upon | 
enquiry whattheſe ſtandards and enfignes were there is no ſmall incer- 
eainty, and men conforme not unto the Prophefie of Jacob. Chriſtian 
Expofitorsare fayne herein to relye uponthe Rabbins, who — 

| anding 
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mon deſcriptions z fot as for inferiour Enfignes cither of particular 
bands or houſes they determine nothing atall, and of the foure prin- 
ciple or Legionary ſtandards, that is of Judah, Ruben, Ephraim, and 
Dan, (under every one whereof marched threetribes ) they explaine 
chem very variouſly. Jonathan who compiled the Thargum,conceives 


|the colours of theſe banners toan{wer the pretious ſtones in the breaſt- 


plate, and upon which the names of the Tribes were engraven, Sothe 
ſtandard for the campe of Judah, was of three colours according uato 
the ſtones, Chalcedony, Saphir, and Sardonix; and therein were ex- 
prefled the names of the three tribes, Judah, Iſachar,and Zabulon,and 
in the middeſt thereof was witfen,Riſe up Lord,and let thy enemies be 
ſcattered, and let them that hate thee flye before thee; in it was allo the 
pourtraic of a Lyon: The ſtandard of Ruben was alſo of three colours, 
' Sardine, Topaz, and Amethyſt , therein were exprefſed the names of 
Ruben, Simcon, and Gad, inthe middeſt was written, Heare,O Iſrael, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one: Therein was alſo the pourtraiture 
of a Hart. But Abenezra and others beſide the coſours of the field, do 
ſet downe other charges, in Rubens the forme of a man or mandrake, 


an Xgle. | 

| And thus indeed the foure figures in the banners of the principall 
ſquadrons of Iſrael are anſwerable unto the Chetubins in the viſion of 
Ezechicl, every one carrying the forme of all theſe : As for the like- 
nefle of their faces, they foure hadthe likeneſle of the face of a Man, 
they fourc had alſo the face of an Agle, and the face ofa Lyon anthe 
right fide, and they foure had the face of an Oxe onthe left fide, they 


| fourc had alſo the face of an Zgle ; and conformable hereunto the pi- 


Qures of the Evangeliſts ( whoſe Goſpells are the Chriſtian banners) 


| are ſet forth with the addition of a Man or Angell,an Ox, a Lyon, and 
{an Ale; and theſe ſymbolically repreſent the office of Angells, and 


Miniſters of Gods will z in whom is required underſtanding as ina 
Man, courage andivacity as in. the Lyon, ſervice and miniſteriall 
officiouſneſle, asin the Oxe, expedition or celerity. of execution, as in 
the Agle. 


moſt authenticke of any, are neither agreeable unto one another, nor 
unto the Scuchions in queſtion; for though they agree in Ephraim and 
Judah, that is the ©xe and the Lyon , yet doe they differ in thoſe of 
Dan, and Ruben, as farre as an Zgle is different from a Serpent , and 
the figure of a Man, Hart,or Mandrake, from three Barres wave,where- 


 {innotwithſtanding we rather declare the incertainty of Armes in this 


particular, then any way queſtion their antiquity; for hereof more anci- 
ent examples there are, then the Scucheons of the Tribes, if Oſyris, 
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in that of Judaha Lyon, in Ephraims an Oxe, in Dan's the figure of 
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From hence therefore we may obſerve that theſe deſcriptions the | 


| 


| 


I i | Mizraim ©. 


Numb. 10, 


Deur,6, 


Ezck.x, 


: i #49 | 
| ſtanding are various it their traditions , and confirme not theſe com- 
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Anus, quaſi 
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ata, cognomen ſortita fit ab iss locks ubi oracula reddidiſſe comperitur, an 


Mizraim of Jupiter the Juſt, werethgſon of Cham , for of his two 
ſons, as Diodorus delivereth, the one for his Device gave a Dope, 
the othera Wolfe; and befide the ſhield of Achilles, and many ancient 
Grecks, ifwe receive'the conjecture of Voſhus, that the Crow upon 
Corvinus his head , was but the figure of that Animall upon his hel. 
met, it is an example of Antiquity among the Romans, = 
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Cnavyv. XI. 
| Of the Pillares of the Sibylls, 


* 


fies of Chriſt in high eſteem with Chriſtians, deſcribed common- 


Perfica. In which enumeration I perceive learned menare not ſatis- 
fied, and many conclude an irreconcilable incertainty ; ſome making 
more, others fewer, and not this certaine number , for Suidas though | 
he afficme that in divers ages there were ten, yet the ſame denomination | 


forth the Icons of theſe Ten, yet addeth two others , Epirotica, and | 
#gyptia; and ſome affirme that Propheſying women were gene- | 
rally named Sibylls. 

Others make them fewer : Martianus Capella two, Pliny and Soli- 
nus three, Zlian foure, and Salmaſius in effcR but ſeven for diſcour- 
ſing hereof in his Plinian Exercitations, he thus determineth 5 Ridere | 
licet hodierzos Pittores, qui tabulas proponunt Cumane, Cumes, & Ery- 
three, qu1fi trium diverſarum Sibyllarum ; cum una eademque furrit 
Cumana, Cume1 , & Erythrea, ex plurium & dofiffimorum Anthorum 
ſententia : Boyſardus gives us leave to opinion there was no more then 
one; for ſo doth he conclude, 2 14114 Scriptorum warictate liberum re- 
lnquimes Letori credere, anuns & eadem in diver ſis regionibus peregri- | 
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plares extiterint - And therefore not diſcovering a reſolution of their 
number from the pens of the beſt Writers, we have no reaſon to deter- 
mine the ſame from the hand and pencill of Painters. 

As touching their age,that they are generally deſcribed as young wo- 
men, Hiſtory will not allow; for the Sibyll whereof Virgill ſpeaketh is 
rearmed by him /ongevs ſacerdon, and Servius in his Comment ampli 
fieth the ſame. The other that ſold the bookes unto Tarquine , and 
whoſe Hiſtory is plainer then any , by Livie- and Gellius is tearmed:| 


He PiQures of the Sibylls are very common, and for their Prophe- | 


ly with youthfull faces,and in a defined number; common peeces ma- | 
king twelve, and many preciſelyten, obſerving therein the account of | 
learned Varro ; that is, Sibylla Delphica, Erythrza, Samia, Cumana, | 
Cumz3, or Cimmeria, Helleſpontiaca, Lybica, Phrygia, Tiburtina, | 


he affordeth unto more; Boyſardus in his Tra& of Divination hath ſct | 
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An , thatis properly no woman of ordinary age, but full of yeares, | 
1 and | 
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and inthe dayes of doteage, according to the Etymology of Feſtus,and 

conſonant untothe Hiſtory 3 wherein it is ſaid, that Tarquine thought | 

| ſhe doted with old age; which duly perpended, the LicentiapitForis is 

very large , and with the ſame reaſon they may delineate 01d Neſtor 

like Adonis, Hecuba with Helens face, and Time with Abſalons 
head. . 


_— 


Cuay., XII | 
Of the Piftare deſcribing the death of Cleopatra. 


T He PiRure concerning the death of Cleopatra with two Aſpes or 
| vencmous Serpents unto her armes, or breaſts , 6r both , requires 
 ] conſideration. : for therein ( beſide that this variety is not excuſable) | 
the thing it ſelfc is queſtionable ; nor is it indiſpurably certaine what | 
manner of death ſhe dyed. Plutarch inthe life of Antonie plainly de- 
livereth,that no man knew the mannier of her death; for fome affirmed 
ſhe periſhed by poyſon, which ſhe alwayes carried inalittle hollow 
|combe, and woreit in her hayrez beſide there were never any Aſpes 
| diſcovered in the place of her death, although two of her maids peri- 
- (ſhed alſo with her, only it was ſaid two ſmall and- almoſt inſenfible 
| prickes were found upon her armez which was all the ground that | 
| | Czar had to preſume the manner of her death. Galen who was con- 
remporary unto Plutarch, delivereth two wayes of her death : thar is, 
that ſhee killed her ſelfe by the bite of an Aſpe or bit an hole in her | 
arme , and powred poyſon therein. Strabo that lived befote them | 
both, hath alſo two opinions, that ſhe dyed by the byte of an Aſpe, or 

elſe a poyſonous oyntment. | : 

| We might queſtion the length of the Afpes which are ſometimes 
deſcribed exceeding ſhort , whereas the Cherſza or land Aſpe which 
moſt conceive ſhe uſed ;' is above foure cubits:long : their number is 
not unqueſtionable z, for whereas there are generally two deſcribed, 
Auguſtus (as Plutarch relateth) did carry in histriumphthe Image of 
Cleopatra but with one Aſpe unto her arme : as for the two pricks, or 
[little ſpots in her arme;they rather infer the ſex, then plurality : for like 
]the viper, the female-Aſpe hath foure, but the male two teeth, where- 
by it left this impreſſion, 'or double punRure behinde it. . 
|, Andlaſtly, we might queſtiontthe place, for ſome apply them unto 
her breaſt ,. which —_— will nor confiſt with the- hiſtory, 
land Petrus ViRorius hath well obſerved the ſame ©: but herein the mi- 
|ſtake was eafie, ic being the cuſtome-.in capicall malefaRors to apply |. 
them untothe breaſt ;; as the Autlior: De Theriaca ad Piſonem,/ an cyc- 
witneſle hereof in Alexandria, where Cleopatra dyed , determineth: 
\I beheld ſaith hes in. Nenondtiaghomeſreidenty theſe Serpetits bereave | 


a man! 
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a man of life ; for when any one is condemned to this kinde of deat 
ifthey intend to uſe him favourably, that is, to diſpatch him ſuddenly, 
they taſten an Aſpe unto his breaſt, and bidding him walke about, he 
preſently perifheth thereby. | 


—— 


-— 


| Cuayr, XIII. 
Of the Piltares of the nine Worthies, 


I hee piRures of the nine Worthies are not unqueſtionable, and to 
| © criticall ſpeRators may ſeeme to containe ſundry improprieties: 
Some will enquire why Alexander the Great is deſcribed upon an Ble- 
; -phant? for indeed, we do not finde he nſed that animall in his Armies, 
; much lefſe in his owne perſon; but his horſe is famous in hiſtory, and 
its name alive to this day : Beſide, he foughe but one remarkable 
 battaile, wherein there were any ElJephants, and that was with Porus 
| King of India In which notwichſtanding, as Curtius, Arrianus, and 
Plutarch report , he was on horſeback himſelfe s and if becauſe hee 
fought againſt Elephants , he is with propriety ſer upon their backs, 
| with no lefſe or greater reaſon is the ſame deſcription agreeable unto 
Judas Maccabeus, as may beobſerved from the hiſtory of the Macca- 
bees ; and alſo unto Julius Czfar, whoſe triumph was honoured with 
| captive Elephants, as may be obſerved inthe order thereof, ſet forth 
by Jacobus Lanrus : and if alſo wee ſhould admitthis deſcription upon 
at Elephant, yet were not the manner thereof unqueſtionable, thar is, 
{ in hisruling the beaſt alone for, beſide the champion upon their back, 
there was alſo a guide or Ruler, which fate more forward to command 
or guide the beaſt : Thus did King Porus ride when hee was over- 
throwne by Alexander ; and thus are alfo the towred Elephants deſcri- 
bed, Maccab.2.6. Uponthe beaſts there wereſtrong rowres of wood 
which covercd every one ofthem, and were girt faſt unto them by de- 
vices; there were alſo upon every one of them thirty two ſtrong men, 
beſide the Indian that ruled them. | | 


Others will demand, not onely why Alexander upon an Elephant, | 


but HeRor upon an Horſe 2 whereas his manner of fighting ,' or pre-| 
ſenting himſelfe in battaile, was ina Chariot,” as did the other noble: 
Trojans, who as Pliny affirmeth were the firſt inventers thereof; the 

ſame way of fight is teſtified by Diodorus; and thus delivered by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Of the vulgar little reckoning was made, for they 
fought all on foote, ſlightly armed; and commonly followed the ſnc- 
cefle of their Captaines/, who roadenot upotthorſes, butiia Chariots 
drawne by two or three horſcs 3} and this was alſo the ancient way of 
fight among the Britaines, as is delivered by -Diodorus, Czfar, and 

Tacitus ;, and there want not ſome who have taken advantzpe _— 

— 
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and made it one argument of- their originall from Troy. 


avoyded, why the horſes of theſe Worthies, eſpecially of Czſar, are 
deſcribed withthe furniture of great ſadles, and ſtyrropsz for ſadles 
largely taken, though ſome defenice there may be, yet thatthey had 
not the uſe of ſtirrops, ſeemeth out of doubt; as Pancirollus hath ob- 
ſerved, as Polydore Virgil and Petrus Vicorius have confirmed, ex- 


eſcape our eyes in the ancient monuments, medals and Triumphant ar- 


| tine toexprefle them z for faphia or ſtapes is not to be found in Authors 
of Antiquity ; and whereas the name might promiſe ſome Antiquity, 
becauſe among thethree {mall bones inthe Auditory Organ, by Phy- 
fitians termed Incus Malens, and frpes, one thereof from ſome reſem- 
blance doth beare this name;theſe bones were not obſerved, much lefle 


| bone, there is ſome contention betweene Colambas ahd Ingrefias, the 
one of Sicilia, the other of Cremona, and both within the compaſle of 
|this Century. 4: 


Laſtly, by any man verſed in Antiquity, the queſtion can hardly be | 


preſly diſcourſing hereon ; as is obſervable from Pliny , and cannot | 


chesof che Romanes. Nor is there any genuine or clafſick word in Lx-| 


named by Hippocrates, Galen or any ancient Phyſician ;; but as Lau-| 
rentius obſcrveth concerning the invention. of the tapes or ſtirrop | 


|  Theſameis alſo deduceable from very approved Authors : Polybi- E 
us ſpeaking of the way. which Anniball marched into Icaly; ufeth: the 
{word Binder, that is faith Petras Vittorins, it was ſtored with de- | 


vices for men to get upontheir horſes, which afecrits were termed Be- 
mate; and in the life of Caius Gracchus, Plufarch expreſſcth as much; 

| for endeavouring to ingratiate himſelte with-thie-peaple, befides the 
placing of ſtones at every miles end, he made at neerct diftances cer- 
taine elevatcd places, and Scalary aſcents , that by the help thereof | 
- | they might. with better eaſc aſcend or mount their horſes, Now it we 
demand how Cavalliers then deſtifute of ſtirrops. did-uſually mount 
their horſes; Yegetzue reſolves us,that they uſed to yault or leapeup,and | 
therefore they had wooden horſes in their houſes and abroad , that 
thereby y men might cnable thernſelves in this aQion,wherein by 
inſtruction and practice they grew-ſo perfeR, that: they couldivault up 
onthe right or left, and that with their ſword in: hand, according to that 
| of Virgil—— —— Poſcis equos, atque arma ſino! faltug, ſaperbus 
Emicas. _._  . And A RITTAIIEEE 


| Infs enant alit eurrus & corforaſulis. - * | 
viſcth to teach horſes tq incline, dimit, and bow: downe their bodies, 
'that their tiders may with better eaſe aſcend themyg and chus.may i 
more cauſally þe made out, what Hippocrates affiimeth'ofche Seyrhi-; | 
|ans, that uſing continuall riding, they. were generally moleſtetwith the ; 
Sciatica or hippegowtegor what Suctonius delivereth of — ( 

| | that 


# 


 Injiciunt inequuos.—— —fAndio Julius Polk ad- | 
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that he had ſlender legs, but encrealed them by riding after meales;that 
is, the humours deſcending upon their penduloficy , they having no 
ſupport or ſuppedaneous ſtability. ot 

Now if any ſhall ſay that theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes not 
conſiderably injurious unto truth , yet is it neither reaſonable nor ſafe 
to contemne inferiour falſities s but rather as betweene falſhood and 
txuth, there is no medium, fo ſhould they be maintained in their di- 
ſtances, nor the infinuation of the one, approach the fincerity of the 
other. 
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- A Cray. XT-YVo 
Of the Pilinre of Jehptha ſacrificing bis danghter. 


| ; 
'He hand of the Painter confidently ſetteth forth the piQture of | 

Jephthah in the poſture of Abraham, ſacrificing his onely daugh- | 
ter; Thus indeed is it commonly received, and hath had the atteſt of 
many worthy Writers-; notwithſtanding upon enquity wee finde the 
matter doubtfull, and/many upon probable grounds to have beene of 
another opinion ; conceaving in this oblation not a naturall but a Civill | 
kinde of death,and afeperation onely unto the Lord ; for that he pur- | 
ſued not his vow unto« licerall oblation , there want not arguments 
both from the Text and xeaſon. + ** po | 

For firſt, it is evident that ſhe deplored her virginity , and not her 
| death; Let megoe up andidowne the mountaines , and bewayle my 
' | virginity, I and my fellbwes. - 

Secondly, when it is ſaid,that Jephthah did unto her according unto | 
his yow, it is immediafely ſubjoyned, Zenon copnovit virum, and ſhee 
knew no man, which as immediate in words, was probably moſt necre 
in ſence untothe vow. PP. 

Thirdly ,.it is faid in the 'Text, that the davghters of 1ſracl went | - | 
yearely to talke with-the' daughter 'of Jephthah- foure dayes in the 
yeare, which had ſhe beene ſacrificed, they could not have done ; For 
wheteasthe word is ſometimetranſlated to lament, yet doth it alſo 
ſignifie to talkeor haveconference with one, and' by Tremellius who | 
was well able to judge of the Originall, it is' in'this ſence tranſlated! 
Iban filit Iſraelitaram ad confabulandum cum filia Tephthaci quatuor dic- 
bus quotannts : And ſo itisalfoſet downe in the marginall notes of our ' 
Tranſlation: And from this annuall concourſe of the daughters of 
Iſrael, it isnot improbable io future Ages, the daughter of F-ptuhah 
. | came to be worſhipped as a Deity, arid had bythe Samaritans an annu- |' 

all feſtivity obſerved:utto her honour, as Epiphanius' hath left recor- | 
ded intheherefic of the Melchidecians,* © 9 | 


k tsalſo repugnant unto reaſon'3- for the offering of minkinde was | 


__ againſt 


—————____ 


- Fandentrenched upon his religion, but had*beenea courſe and' progrefle 
 {felfe inthe firiceft obſervance of his Vow ; whenasthe Law of God | 


. [and if between twenty and fixty,not above thirty;za ſum that could ne- 


| 
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2painſt the Law of God, who ſoabtiorred humane ſacrifice,that head-|* 
mated not the oblationot uncleane beaſts, and confined his altars but | 
unto five kinds of Amimals; that is, the Oxe, the Goat, the'Sheepe, the | 
Pigeon and its kinds: inthe cleanſing of the leper,there is I confeſſe, | 
mention made of the Sparrow, but great diſpute may be made whether | 
it be propetly rendred , and therefore the Scripture with-indignation, | 
.oft rimes makes mention of humane ſacrifice among the Gentiles,,| 
whoſe oblations ſcarce made ſcruple of any Animall , ſacrificing not 
onely man, but Horſes, Lyons, Xgles;and though they. come not into | 
holocauſts, yet do we read the Syrians did makeoblations of fiſhes un- 
tothe goddefle Derceto ; Ir being therefore a ſacrifice ſo abominable | 
unto God, althoughhee had purſued it, it isnot\probable the Pricſts 
and wiſedom of Iſrael would have permitted it, and that not onely in | 
regard of the ſubject or ſacrifice it ſclfe, but alfo the ſacrificator,which 
the piAure makes to be Jepthah, who was neither Pricſt , nor capable 
of thar office; for he was a Gileadire, and as the text affirmeth, the ſon 
alfo of an harlot ; And how hardly the Prieſthood would endure en- 
croachment upon their funRion, a notable example there is in the Sto- 
ry of Ozias. ens | | 
' "Secondly, the offering up of his daughter was not onely unlawfull, 


that had much condemned his diſcretion; that is,fo have puniſhed him- | 


had allowed an evaſion; that is, by way of commutation or redempti- 
on,according as is determined, Levi.27, whereby if ſhe were between 
the age of five and twenty,ſhee was to be eſtimated but at ten ſhekels, - 


yer diſcourage an indulgent Parent, "it being buethe value of a ſervant 
ſlain, and the inconfiderable Salarie of Judas,;and will make no grea- 
ter noiſe then three pound fifteen ſhillings with us; and therefore their 
conceit is not to be exploded,” who fay that from the Story of Jepthah 
ſacrificing his owne daughter, might ſpring the fable of Agamemnon, 
delivering unto ſacrifice his daughter Iphigenia, who was alſo contem- 
porary unto Jepthah 5 wherein to anſwere the ground that hinted it, 
Iphigenia was not ſacrificed her ſelf, but redeemed with an Hart, which | 
Diana.accepted for her. 2 dies 7 
. Nowthe ground at Jeaft which much promoted the opinion,might 
be the dubious words of the text, which containe the ſenſe of his vow; | 
moſt men adhering unto their common and obyious acception; What- 

ſoever ſhall come.torth of the doores of my houſe ſhall furely be the 

Lords, "and I will offer ir up. for a burnt offering. Now whereas it is 

ſaid, Erit Tehove, & offeram illud holocauffum , The word. ſignifying. 
both & and az, it may be takendisjunRively , aut offeram, that is, It 


i 


cn MN 1 


ſhalleither be the Lotds by ſeparation; orelſe, an holocauſt by'com- 
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monoblation, even as our marginal cranſlation advertiſeth;and as Tre- 
mellius rendreth it, Erit inquem Ichove, aut efferam il{ud helocauſtum: 
and for the yulgar tranſlation, it uſcrh often gr where «## muſt be pre- 
ſumed, as Exod. 21. $7 quis percuſſerit patrem & mairems, that is not 
both, but either. There being therefore two wayes to diſpoſe of her, 
either to ſeparate her unto the Lord, or offer her as a ſacrifice, it is of no 
neceſſitie the latter ſhould bee neceſſary , and ſurely lefſe derogatoric 
_ the ſacred text, and hiſtory of the people of God , muſt bee the | 
former. | 


| 


Cnuayr, XV. 
Of the piture of John the Baptiſt, 


Jr picure of John the Baptiſt, ina Camells skin is very queſtion- | 
able,and many I perceive have condemned it ; the ground or oc- | 
cafion of this deſcriptionare the words of the holyScripture,eſpecially | 
of Matthew and Marke, for Luke and John are filent herein; by them 
it is delivered, his garment was of Camells haire, and had alcatherne 
girdle about his Joynes. Now here it ſeemes the Camels hair is taken 
| by Painters for the skinne or pelt with the haire upon it : But this ex- 
poſition will not ſo well confiſt with the ſtriR acception of the words; | 
for Marke 1. It is ſaid, he was #06 & 7eigas rgwine, and Matthew 3, | 
32870 1dvua cm 7er297 pens, that is, asthe vulgar tranſlation, that of Be- | 
za, that of Sixtus Quintus, and Clement the eight hath rendred it, we- | 
ſtimentum habebat e pilis camelinis; which is as ours tranſlateth it,a gar- | 
ment of Camellshaire; that is made of ſome texture of that haire, a | 
courſe garment, a cilicious or ſackcloth habit x ſutable to the auſterity 
of his life, and the ſeverity, of his doQrine, Repentance, and the place 
thereot the wildernes, his food and dict locuſts and wilde hony; agree- 
[ableunto the example of Elias , who Kings 1. 8. is ſaid to wir piloſws, | 
that is as Juniusand Tremellius interpret, Yeſte viloſocinfius, anſwer- 
able unto the habit of the ancient Prophets , according tothat of Za- 
chary 13. In that day the Prophets ſhall be aſhamed, neither ſhall they 
Wearea ny garment to deceiyc,and ſutable to the Cilicious and hai- 
rie Veſtes of the ftriReſt Orders of Friars, who derive the Inſtitution | 
of their Monaſtick life from the example of John and Elias, 

As for the wearing of Skinnes, where that is properly intended , the 
expreſſion of the Scripture is plaine , ſo is it called Heb. 1x. they wan- 
dred about © «/x4ivs Sipumorr that is in Goats $skinnes;and ſo it is ſaid of 
our firſt Parents , Gen. 3. that God made them 2%F« Hrewarirs Feftes 
peiliceas,or coats of skinnes; which thongh a naturall habit unto all, be- 
fore the invention of Texture,was ſomething more unto Adam, who | 
|had newly learned to die; for unto him a garment from the dead, was 

but a DiRate of death, and an habit of mortalitie, By 
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Sinne,nor any courſe texture of its haire ,-but rather ſome finer weave 


|vered an habite,notionely unſutable unto his leather 
_ |courſnesof his life, bucnor conſiſtent with the-words. o 
| when reaſoning with the people concerning Johnyhe ſaith, What went 


hold they that weare ſoft rayment are in Kings houſes, i'm 


| THe picture of St Chriſtopher,that is a inao of a Giant like ſtahire, 


' {This hand, wading thorow the water, is known unto children, common; 
| ſjover all Europe, not onely as a figne unto houſes , bur is deſcribed in. 
many Churches, and ſtands Coloflus like in the cntrance.of Noftre 
Y [Damen Pars. b, WES PEPAESL 
* .;}. Now-from hence, common eyes conceive an hiſtory ſutable unto! 
{this deſcription, that he carried onr Saviour in his Minority over ſome: 
_ {[river or water, which notwithſtanding wee cantot at all make out. for: 
| | weeread notthus much in-any goo& Author, norof any remarkable 
| Chriſtopher, before the reigne of Decius, who lived 250. yeares after 
| Chriſt, this man indeed according unto Hiſtory ſiiffered as a Martyr in 
 - [the ſecond yeare of that Emperour , and inthe Roman Calender takes 
F jupthe21. of luly. i #. cod oy 0 TOs 
B || | Theground that begat or promoted this opinion was, firſt the fabu- 
' # {[lous adjeRions of ſucceeding ages,unto the veritable a&s of this Mar- | 
'  |tyr, whoin the moſt probable accounts was remarkable for his ſtaffe, | 
 '[and a man of agoodly ſtature. | de i 
||. The ſecond was anuſtakeor miſapprehenſion ofthe piture 5 moſt 
. || men concciving that an Hiſtory which was contrived at firſt but as an! 
|  '| Emblem or Symbolicall fancy, as from the Annotations of Faroe | 
'[uponthe Roman Martyrology, Lipellous.in the life of St Chriſtopher 


'n 


| | hath obſerved intheſe words ; As S. Chriſtophiri a waliy deprove- | 
[14 inveniuntar,, quod quidem non aliunde originem ſumpfiſie cerium eft, 
' ||4u4299 quod Symibolices, figures imperiti ad weritatens [ucceſſu. temporis 
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of Camelot, Grogtiine orthe like, inas much astheſe Ruffes are ſup- 


«ffirmeth; t hat Camnells hare of /Pe1fia, Þ® 25; fiop as Milefhan w 
erewith the gorge romeo ponatch Carhare die, 
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bearing upon his ſhoulders our Saviour Chriſt, and witha-R:ffe in; 


Sranff lerint; ita4, cunts ihe de Santts Chri xp? Wee conſnets, Sym- 


. ||»; Now what Emblem this was, or what, its fignification con-| 


poſed to'bemade ofthe haive of that/Avimall ,. or becauſe that Elian | 
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Cuasy. XVII. 
| Of the Piltnre of S. George. 
i Hou PiQure of St. Georgekillirfe the Dragon, and, as moſt ancient 
'| & draughts doe run; with the daughter ofa King ſtanding by, is fa- 
'| mous amongſt Chriſtians ; and upon this deſcription dependeth a ſo- 
- if femnie ſtory , how by this atchieveme he redeemed a Kings daughter, 
| which is thore eſpecially belecved by the Engliſh , whoſe ProteRor 
'heis, andin which forme and hiſtory, according to his deſcription 
| inthe Enpliſh Colledge'at Rome, he is ſet forthinthe Icons or Cu 
'fof Martyrs by Cevallerins. Now of what atthority ſoever'this piece 
't be among us,itis I perceive received with differcnt belicfes : | for forme 
men beleeve'the petſon and the ſtory ; ſome the perſon , but not'the 
ſtory, 4nd others deny both. 


on of tmany in the commuinity of naine, or the application of the a& of 
one unto another, have made ſome*doubt there was no ſuch manat all, 
] For of this name we mect with more then one in hiſtory , and:no leſſe 
] then two of Cappadocis,the one an Arrian,who was flain by the Alex-|| 
| andriansinthe time of Julian, the other a valiant Souldier and Chriſti-? 


| Calender, 'on whom ſo'many fables are delivered , whole ſtory is ſet 
| forth by Metaphraſtes, and his myracles by Turonenfis. 

| As forthe ſtory depending hereon , we cannot make out the verity| 
[| thereof, ahd conceive the literall acceptiona mcere miſtake of the ſym- 
| bolicall exppeffion; appretiend ing that a veritable hiſtory, which wa: 
| but an emblem or peece of Chriſtian pofie. And this Emblematical 
[| conſtrition hath been received by men who are not forward to exte 
; [ate the aQs of their Saints, as from Baronius, Lipellous the Catth 
[fan hattidelivered inthe life of St.George , | P/ffnram ilam'S3.Grovei 
'| 992 eff entiter eques ir matue,qui hiſt s cuſpide huſtem imerficit juxtaqs 
| | e144 virgo poſuta, mans ſupplicet tendens ens exptorat auxitians Sym 
| [PPHius quam hiſtoria alicwjus cenſenda txpreſſa Imngo , conſutvit qui, 


| 


Thar fiich a perſon there was, we ſhall not contend : the indiftinRi-|} | 


|an.Martyr , bcheadcd inthe reigne of Dioclefian : And this is the 
| George conceived inthis piture , who hath his day in the Romane(| 
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ut equeſiris militia miles equeſtri imagine referri, 
Now inthe piQure of this Sr. and Souldier was implyed the Chri- 
| tian Souldicr and true Champion of Chriſt; A horſeman armed Cap « 
pe, intimating the Panoplia or compleat armour of a Chriſtian, comba-' 
ting with the Diagon, that is, with the Divell, in defence of the Kings 
daughtcr, that is che Church of God ; and therefore although the hi- 


ſtory be not made our, it doth not d:ſparage the Knights and noble or- 
der of Sr, George , whoſe cogniſance is honourable in the emblem of 


| the Souldicr of Chriſt,and is a worthy memoriall to conforme unto its |: 
myſtery z nor, were there no ſuch perſon at all, hadthey more reaſon | 
to beaſhamed, then the noble order of Burgundy, and Knights of the | 


| golden Fleece, whoſe badge is a confeſſed table. 


—_— — 


Caray, XVIII. 
Of the Pillure of ferome. 


| T He PiQure of Jerome uſually deſcribed at his ſtudy, with a Clock 


hangitg by him is not to be omitted; for though rhe meaning bee 
allowable, and probable it is that induſtrious Father did not ler flip his 


©0 have been his meaſure thereof : For Clocks are Automatous organs, 
| and ſuch whereby. we now diſtinguiſh of time , have found no menti- 
on in any aficient Writers, but are of late invention, as Pancirollus ob- 
ſerveth , and Polydore Virgil diſcourfing of new inventions whercof 
the authors are not knowne makes inſtance in Clocks and Guns : now 
| Jerome is no late Writer, but one of the ahcient Fathers , and lived in 
the fourth Century, inthe reigne of Theodofius the firſt. 

It is not to be denycd that before the dayes of Jerome there were 


| |Horologies, and ſeverall accounts of time ; for they meaſured the 


hours not only by drops of water in glaſles called Clepſydrz, but alſo 
by ſand inglaſſes called Clepſammia; there werealſo from great anti- 
quity, Sciotericall or Sun Dialls, by the ſhadow of a ſtile or gnomon 
denoting the houres of the day : an invention aſcribed unto Anaxime- 
nes by Pliny ; hereof a very memorable one there was in Campus 


.- |Martius from an obclisk ereRed, 8 golden figures placed horizontally 
about it, which was brought out of Agyptby Auzuſtus,and deſcribed 


|by Jacobus Laarus. And another of great antiquity we meet with in 
the ſtory ofEzechias; for ſo it is delivered Kings 2.20, That the Lord 
brought the ſhadow backward ten degrees by which it had gone 
down inthe Diall of Ahaz ; that is, ſay ſome,ten degrees, not lines, for 
the houres were denoted by certaine diviſions or ſteps in the Diall, 
which others diſtinguiſhed by lines according to that of Perfius —— 
Stertimus inflomitiin! quod deſpumare Falernum 
| KEk23- | Swufficiat 
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time without account, yet muſt not perhaps that Clocke be ſet downe | 
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Sufficiat quints dam linea tangitur wmbra.—That is, the line 
next the Mcridian, or within an houre of noone. 

Of latter yeares there ſucceeded new inventions, and horologies 
compoſed by Trochilick or the artifice of wheeles , whereot ſome are 
kept in motion by weight, others performe without it : now as one age 
inſtrus another , and time that brings all thingsto ruine perfcRs alſo 
every thing , ſo arc theſe indeed of more generall and ready uſe then 
any that went before them : by the water-glaſſes the account was not 
regular; for from attenuation and condenſation, whereby that Element 
is altered, the houres were ſhorter in hot weather then in cold , and in 
| Summer then in Winter z as for Sciotericall Dialls, whether of the 
Sunne or Moon, they are only of uſc in the actuall radiation of thoſe 
\ Luminaries, and arc of little advantage unto thoſe inhabirants, which 
; for many months enjoy not the luſtre of the Sun, 

It is I confefſe noeafie wonder how the horometry of Antiquity 
| diſcovered notthis Artifice, how Architas that contrived the moving 
| Dove, orrather the Helicoſcopie of Archimedes, fell not upon this: 
way; ſurely as in many things, ſo in this particular, the preſent age hath 
farre ſurpaſſed Antiquity, whoſe ingenuity hath been fo bold not only 
toproceed, below the account of minutes, but to attempt pe1petuall 
motions, and engines whoſe revolutions (could their ſubſtance anſwer 
the defigne ) might outlaſt the examplary mobility , and out meaſure 
time it ſelfe, tor ſuch 2one is that mentioned by John Dee, whoſe | - 
words are theſe in his learned Preface unto Euclide : By wheeles 
ſtrayge works and incredible are done : A wondrous example was {cen 
| in my time ina certaine Inſtrument , which by the Inventer and Atti- 
ficer was ſold for twenty talents of Gold ; andthen by chance had re- 
ceived ſome injury, and one Janellus of Cremona did mend the ſame, | 
and preſented it unto the Emperour Charles the fitt. Jeronymus Car- 
danus, can be my witneſſe, that therein was one whecle that moved in 
ſuch a rate, that in ſeventhouſand yearcs onely his owne period ſhould | 
be finiſhed ; a thing almoſt incredible, but how far I keep within my * 
bounds, many men yet alive can tell. | 


| ENS 


CuaP-.-XIX » 
Of the Pillares of Mermaids, Vnicornes, aud ſome others. 


| FE eyes have cſ{caped the Piture of the Mermaids ; that is, accor- 
ding to Horace his Monſter,with womans head above,and fiſhy cx- 
tremity below : and this is conceived to anſwer the ſhape of the ancient 
Syrens that attempted upon Ulyſſes, which notwithſtanding were of 
another deſcription, containing no fiſhic compoſure , but made up of | 
| Manand Bird z the humane medicty yariouſly placed not only above 
6 but | 
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but below, according unto Zlian, Suidas, Servius, Boccatius, and Al- 
drovandus, who hath referred their deſcription unto the ſtory of fabu- | 
'{ ous birds,according to the deſcription of Ovid,and the account there- 
of in Hyginus, that they were the daughters of Melpomene, and meta- 
morphoſied into the ſhape of man and bird by Ceres. 

And therefore theſc pieces ſo common among us, do rather derive 
their originall, or arc indeed the very deſcriptions of Dagon, which 
was made with humane figure above, and fiſhy ſhape below ; whoſe | 
ſtumpe, or as Tremellius and our margin renders it, whoſe fiſhic part | « 5:m,;; 
onely remained, when the hands and upper part fell before the Arke. 
Of the ſhape of Atergates, or Derceto with the Phezniceans ; in whoſe 
fiſhie and feminine mixture,as ſome conceive,were implyed the Moon | 
and the Sea, or the Deity of the waters ; and therefore. in their ſacrifi- 
ces they made oblations of fiſhes : from whence were probably occa- 
fioned the pictures of Neceides and Tritons among the Grecians, and 
ſuch as we reade in Macrobius, tohave beene placed on the top of the 
temple of Saturne. | 
| Weare unwilling to queſtion the Royall ſupporters of England, 

that is, the approved deſcriptions of the Lion and the Unicorne ; al- 
though, it inthe Lion the poſicion of the pizell be proper, and that the 
naturall ſituation, it will be hard to make out their retrocopulat'on, or 
{their coupling and piſſing backward, according to the determin ation of | 
Ariſtotle, All that urine backward do copulate 72319%, clunatin, or | | 
averſly, as Lions, Hares, Linxes. | jj 

As for the Ulnicorne, it it have the head of a Deere, and the fayle of 
a Boare, as Vartomannus deſcribeth it, how agreeable it is in this pi- | | 
Qureevery eye may diſcerne : if it be. made biſulcous or cloven foot- 
cd, it agreeth unto the deſcription of Vartomannus, but ſcarce of any | | 
other ; and Ariſtotle ſuppoſeth that ſuch as devide the hoofe doe 
double the horne; they being both of the ſame nature, and admitting 
diviſion together, And laſtly, if the horne have this ſituation , and be 
ſo forwardly affixed, as is deſcribed, it will not be eafily conceived, 
how it can feed from the ground, and therefore we obſerve that Na- 
ture in other cornigerous animals, hath placed the hornes higher and 
-| reclining, as in Bucks; in ſome inverted upwatds,as in the Rhinoceros, 
the Indian Aﬀe, and the Utnicornous Beetles; and thus have ſome affir- 
- | med it is ſeated in this animall. 

; Wee cannot but obſerve that-in the piure of Jonah and others, | 
Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts on their heads ; | | 
whereas indeed they have but one in the forchead , and terminating | 
 |overthe windepide. Nor can we overlooke the picture of Elephants | 
with Caſtles on their backs, made inthe forme of land Caſtles, of; | 
ſtationary fortifications, and anſwerable untothe: Armes of Caſtile, or | 

[oi John Old Caſtle, whereas the towres they bore were made - | | | 

| | wood, 
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wood, and girt unto their bodies, as 1s delivered inthe books of Mac- 
cabees, and as they were appointed inthe Army of Antiochus. 

We will not diſpute the piQures of Telary Spiders, and their poſi- 
tion inthe web, which is commonly made laterall, and regarding the 
Horizon; although, if it beobſerved , wee ſhall commonly finde it 
downeward, and their heads reſpeQing the Center : We will not con- 
trovertthe pifure of the ſeven Stars, although if thereby be meant the 
Pleiades, or ſubconſtellation upon the backof Taurus, with what con- 
oruity tliey arc deſcribed, either in fite or magnitude, ina cleere night 
an otdinary eye may diſcover, from July unto April. We will not que- 
ſtion the tongues of Adders and Vipers, deſcribed like an Anchor, nor 
the picture of the Flower de Lice; though how farre they agree unto 
their natural} draughts, let every SpeRator determine. 

' Many morethere arc whereof our pen ſhall take no notice, nor ſhall 


how diſſcnting from the pieces of Antiquity, the piQures of their gods 
and goddefles are deſcribed, and how hereby their ſymbolicall ſence 
is loſt, although herein ir were not hard, to be informed from Phornu- 
tus, Fulgentius,andAlbricus. Whether Hercules be more properly de- 
{cribed ſtrangling then tearing the Lion, as Vitorius hath diſputed, 
nor how the charaRters and figures of the Signes and Planets be now | 
| perverted, as Salmafius hath learnedly declared : Wee will diſpence| 

with Beares with long tayles, ſuch as are deſcribed in the figures of 
heaven 3 We ſhall tolerate lying Horſes, black Swans, Hydrae's, Cen- 
eaur's, Harpies, and Satyres ; for theſe are monſtroſities, rarities,or elſe 
Pocticall fancies, whoſe ſhadowed moralities requite their ſubſtantiall 
falſities : whercin indeed we muſt not deny a liberty , nor is the hiand 
of the Painter more reſtrainable then the pen of the Poet , but where 
the real works of Nature,or veritable as of ſtory are to be deſcribed, 
digreſſionsare aberrations; and Art being bur the Imitaror or ſecon- 
dary repreſentor, it muſt not vary from the verity of the example, or 
deſcribe _ otherwiſe then they truly are or have beene:for heteby 
introducing falſe Idea's of things,it perverts and deformes the face and 
ſymmetric of truth. 


p— 


Cnay. XX, 
Of the Hieroghypbicall pitares of the Egyptians. 


(CErnaivly of all men that ſuffered from the confuſion of Babel, the 
\ Zgyptians found the beſt evaſion; for, though words were con- 


founded, they invented a language of things,and ſpake unto each other 
by common notions in Nature, whereby they difcourſed in ſilence, 
and were intuitively underſtood from the cheory of their Expreſles i | 

| for, 
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|- Andfirit,, althoughhere were more.things in Nature then words: 
_ | which did expreſle them, yet even-intheſe mute and filent diſcourſes, 


]atidpiecrtogether creatures of allowable'formes unto-mixtures inex- | 


| lookt on by vulgar eyes a5 literall trurhs or abſurd impcfibilities 3 
 wherezs.,.indced they are commendable inyentions., a 
es OT SANLTOR A \ 

| copy in'Nature, they had many unqueſtionably. drawne of: inconſe- 
| quent ſignification , nor naturally verifying theiriiptention, ;Weeſhall: 
| inſtance'butin few,as they ſtand recorded by Orys: The male {ex they 
. [expreſſed by aVulture; becauſe of Vultures .allate females,aut impreg- 

| tated by the-winde, which authentically trariſoitted hath paſſed ma- 
© | Tzctzes, Philcs, and others; wherein-notwithſtanding what; injury is 


| bance unto'Phyloſophy in the conceflion of windy conceptions, wee 
[that is, a quarter of an ounce; and wntq fifty yeares annually gncreaſeth 
{#1 hundred;and this was not onely a populary conceit; but conſeatane- 


| A womanthathach but one chide, they exprſſe by a Lioneſe for 
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for they afſurned the ſhapes of anitnalscommon unto all eyy and 
their conjunRiohs atid:compaſitions were able to commutizns the 
5s ws untoanyithat coappretietded the Syntaxis of thejrmatures. | 


This doc toany conceive to have. breve the' primitive: way of wixiti 
indofgreater Aociquitythen Jeers and this indeed might Adam 


ter 
well have Ipoken, who underſtatding thonature of things, had.the ad- 
vantage of nacurall expreſſions, which the Agyptians bur taking'upon 
cruſh rowne:or commin.opihion , trom-conceded [miſtakes 


cxextirevbfcheir:owne inventions arifrom knowne and conceded ani- * 
mals, exedirip fignifications not inferrible from their natures. -- 


toetcprefſe complexediſigtiifications, they took aliberty to.compound 


{ſtenc 5 and:thus beganthe deſcriptions of-Griphins, Baſilizks, Phacaix, 
md: manyrmores; which Emblematiſts and. Heralds have.eatertained 
with fignifications anſwering their inſtitutions, Hieroglyphically ad- | 
ding Martegres, Wivernes, Lion- fiſhes, with divers others ; pieces of 
= and allowable invention unto the prudenr-SpeRator, but are 


pt lavdgble| 
' Againe, beſide theſe pieces kRiriouſly ſet downe, and having no | 


2 


ny pens, and became the affertionof Zlian, Ambroſe! Batil; Iidore, 
offered untothe Creation inthis confinement of ſex, and what diſtur- 


ſhall not here declare: By twoidragines they thought ;ic yffici nt-to 
fienifiean heart, becauſe the heart at one yeareweigheth twodragmes, 


the weight of one dragme,after which in the ſame proportion it yeare- 
ty decreafeth; ſothatthelife ofaman doth not naturally extend above; 


ous unto their Phyſicalt principles, Heurfiius hath accounted it , in his 
*Philoſaphics Barbarica. 7 ; 76 Y;. v; _ Tat. ent 


that conceaveth butonce : fecundity they: {ct forth by. a Gaate, becauſe 
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but ſevendayes old it beginneth touſecoition ::the abortion of a, wo- 


they:auchentically promoted errors, deſcribing in their Hieroglyphicks | | 
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| mantliey-defcribe by an horſe kicking a wolfe becauſe a Mare: will 


|phicall ſymboles of Scripture, "which excellently-intended in theſpe- | 


| l Compentienſt of many queſtionable cuſtomes, opinions, piltures, pratiſes, 


1r-] 

1 Is Aarenot perplexed thereat ,/ which notwithſtanding is but an 
Avuguriall tetror., according to that received expreſſion, 1v4uſþicaram 

| |datiteroblayus Ley, rabd the ground of the conceit was probably no. 


|a Fox preſaged ſome future impoſture, which was a ſuperſtitious ob- 


| [feares ordefires , have lefrimpreffions and timerous expeRations in 


\ing unlucky events, as Chriſtians yet conceit, was alſo an A | 
[ conception. Becauſe many Ravers. were ſcene. when Alcxander ente- 
red Babylon, they were thought to preominate hisdeath; and becauſe 
[an Owle appeared before the battaile, it preſaged the ruine of Crafſus, 
{whichthough decrepite ſuperſtitions, and ſuchas had their nativity | 


| Maimonides, and is xeferred unto the fin of anobſerver of Fortunes, or 
\that abuſeth events unto good or bad fignes, forbidden by the Law of 


caſt herfole if ſhe tread in the track-ofthat animail. Deformity. they | 
fighifie by-a Beare,, and an unſtable:man by an Hyzna, becauſe that 
apimall yearely a his ſexy! A-womandelivered of a feniale 
child; they imply by a Bull looking over his left ſhoulder; becauſe if | 
- coition # Bull part from a Cow onthat fide, the. Calfe will-proyea | 
emiale;':-- THT 2 Ads Ty TREE, | T ny 

- Al which with many moreſhow'farre they conſene withtruth;'we | 
ſhall not diſparage our Readerts diſpute z and though ſome way: al- 
lowable unto wiſer conceits, who could diſtindtly receivetheir {igni. 
fications z yet carrying the majeſty of Hieroglyphicks, and ſatranimit- ! 
ted by Authors, they crept into a beliefe- with: many, and: favourable 
doubtwith moſt: And thus, I fear; it hath fared with the Hicrogly- 


cies of things ſacrifized, intheprohibited meates, in the dreames of | 
Pharaoh, Joſeph,and many other paſſages, are oft times wrackt beyond 
their ſymbolizations, and:iglarg'd into conſtmuRtions diſparaging their 
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. and popular obſervations. F- 
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F a Hare croffethe high way there are few: above threeſcore 


greater then this, that'a fearfull animall paſſing by us portended unto us | 
ſomething to be feared as uponthe like confiderationthe meeting of 


ſervation prohibited unto the Jews, as is expreſicd in the Idolatry of 


Moſes, which notwithſtanding ſometimes ſucceeding , according to 


ctedulous minds forever. | | | cen a 
2. That Owles and Ravens are ominous appearers, and prefignity 


| | in times beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in the obſcrvation ofmany hands 
CSS & | 3 | 


4 Me tne, 


| ]Book's. and (ommon Errors. 
- [and by the credulous and feminine partie ſtill in fome Majeſtieamong 


[che Raven and the Owle, in that expreſſion of Eſay-34. That it ſhould | 
|be a court for Owles, that the Cormorant and the-Bitrerne ſhould pol- | 


- [emptineſle. ES % 
3- The falling of Sale is an authenticke preſagement of ill lucke, | 


- |iogthe breach of friendſhip: for ſalt as incorruptible , was the Sim- | 


| 


| | Iribus perforert,and the intent hereot was to prevent witchcraft for left | 
| 


[inpreſentsof love among us, which though in all points it doth not | . 
make out, had perhaps its originall frog Nodus Herculanus , or that | 
{which was called Hercules his knot, reſembling the Snaky complicati- | 
on in the caduceus or rod of Hermes ; and in which forme the Zoneor 


| Adverfaria. 
' 4-6. Whenour cheeke bu 


| e { wire ſermons de ſereceyiumeſt, according tothat Diſticke nated by | 


hardly to be made out without the conceſhon of a ſignifying Genius, | 


{ implycd their enſuing deſolation , as is expounded inthe words ſuc- 


- 
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us. And therefore the Embleme of Superſtition was well ſet out by 
Ripa, in _ of an Owle, an Hare, and anold woman; and t 
no way confirmeth the Auguriall conſideration, that an Owle is a for- 
bidden food in the Law of Moſes; orthat Jeruſalem waschreatned by | 


ſefle it, and the Owle and the Raven dwell init or thereby was only | 
ceeding, he ſhall draw upon it the line of contuſion , and the ſtones of 


nor can every temper contemne.it, from whence notwithſtanding no- 
thing can be naturally feared : for was the ſamea generall prognoſticke 
of future evill among the ancients, but a particular omination concern- 


bole of friendſhip, and betore the other ſervice was offered untotheir | 
pueſts,which if it caſually fell was accounted ominous, and cheir ami- | 
tieof no duration, | "\£N RANKL 

" 4+ Tobreakethe eggeſhell after the meat is out , weeare taught in 
our childhood,and praiſe it allour lives, which nevertheleſſe is bir a 


{ſuperſtitious reli according to the judgement of Plinie z Has perti- | 


net ovorum ut exorbuerit quiſq, calices protinus frangi, aut eoſdem choclea- 


witches ſhould draw or pricketheir names theteio, and veneficiouſly |} 
milchicte their perſons , they broke the ſhell, as Dalecampius hath | 
EIVECs * 5 \ 

5- The true lovers knot is very much magnified ahd till retained 


woollen girdle of the Bride was faſtened, as Turnebus obſerveth in his 
rneth or earetingleth, wee uſually ſay that | 
ſome body is talking of us which is an ancient conceit , and ranked | 
among ſuperſtitious opinions by Plinie. Abſemes3innits aurium pre- ' 


Dalecampius. 
Gurrula quid 10tis reſonas mihi neflibuc auris 2 [ 
Neſcio quem dicis nunc meminifſe mei : whichis a conceit | 


or univerſall Mercury , conduRing ſounds unto their diſtant ſubie&s, 


andreaching us to heare by touch. 
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. | flowerof Venus, which Cupid conſecrated upto Harpocrates the God 


| ' Haypocrati matrks, dona dicavit Amor; 


| 9. That ſmoake doth follow the faireſt is an uſuall ſaying with uy, 
| and.in many parts of Europe, whereof although there ſeeme no natu- 


cm $17.9 0m 


|| ther is accounted bad, and friends will perſwade us from-it. The ſame 
| conceit religiouſly poſſeſſed the Ancients, as is obſervable from Pliny. 
| Pophites alternis genibus imponere nefas 0lim ;, and alfo/from Athenzus, | 


| veth, in the Medall of Julja Pia the right hand of Venus, was made 
| extended with the inſcription of Venus Genetriz;for the complication 
| or peQination of the fingers was an Hicroglyphick:of impediment, as 


| baire is thought by many apoint of conſideration, which is perhaps 
] Þut the continuation of an ancicnt ſuperſtition ::for piaculous it was 
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7. When wedefire to confine our words we commonly {ay they are 

ſpoken under the Roſe; which expreſſion is commendable, if the Roſe 

m any naturall propertic may be the Symboleof ſilence, as Nazi- 
anzene ſcemes to imply in theſe tranſlated verſes. 

vs, lates Roſa Ferns ſus putamine clauſa, 

" Sic 0s vincla ferat, walidiſh, ar@ctrur habenis, 

Indicath, ſuts prolixe ſilemtia labris , and isallo tolerable,if| 
by defiringa ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the Roſe, wee onely meane 
in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtome in Sympoſiacke 
mectings.to weare chapletts of Roſes about their heads;and ſo we con- 
demne not the Germane cuſtome , which over the Table deſcribeth a 
Roſe inthe feeling ; but more confiderable it is , if the originall were 
ſuch as Lemnius and others have recorded ; that the Roſe was the 


of ſilence, and was therefore an Emblem thereof to conceale the 
prancks of Venery, as is declared in this Tetraſticke __ 
Eft Roſa flos venerss , cajus quo facta laterent 


Tnde Reſam menſis boſpes ſaſpendit Amics, 
Convivest ſub ca diftatacends ſciant. 


rall ground, yet-is it the continuation ofa very ancient opinion , a5| 
Petrys ViRorius and Cauſabonhave obſerved froma paſſage in Athe- 
n&us,whereinaParafite thus deſcribeth himſelfc. 
©. Toewery table firſt 7 come, 
Whence Porridge 1 am cald by ſome: 
4 Capanexs at ſtares I am, 
To enter any roome 4 Ramme; 
Like whipps and thongs to all I ply, 
| Like ſmoke wn the faire I fly. 
| 9. To ſetcroflelegg'd, or with ourfidgers peRinated or ſhut toge- 


that it was an old veneſicious practiſe, and Iuno is made in this poſtuic 
to hinder the delivery of Alcmzaa; and therefore , as Picrius obter. 


20. The ſet and ftatary times of payring of nailes, and cutting of 


unto 


ny 


; 


He Feet 
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unto the Romanesto pare their nayles upon the nundine obſerved | 


| innocently praQiſed among us, may have a ſuperſtirious originall, ac- 
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| every ninth day.z and was alſo feared by others in certaine dayes 
| of the weeke , according to that of Auſonius,' Ungues Mercurio, 
Barbam Jove, Cypride crines ; and was one part of the wickednes that 
filled up the meaſure of Manaſſes , when tis delivered hee obſerved 
times, Chron. 2.23. 0704 | 

11. A common faſhion it is fo nouriſh haire upon the molls of the 
face,which is the perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtome, and though 


cording to that of Pliny; Xzves in facle tondere religioſum habent nunc 
wuwltl, fromthelike might ARE feares of polling Elvelockes or 
complicated haires of the head,and alſo of locks longerthen the other, 
haire,they being votary at firſt, and dedicated upon occaſion,preſerved 
with great care,and accordingly eſteemed by others, as appears by that 


of Apulcius ; Adjuro per dulcens capilli tui nodulum,' 


12. Acuſtomethere is in moſt parts of Buropeto adorn Aqueduds, | 
ſpouts and Ciſternes with Lions heads g which though no il}audable* 


a ſymbolicall illations for becauſe the Sun being in Leo, the flood of 
Nilus was at the full , and water became. cbnveyed infoevery part, 


that the Iſreclices cat the Paſchall Lambe with their loynes girded;and 
the Almighty challenging Job,bids him gird up his loynes like amanz 


1and upon'ſome celeſtiall reſpeQs it is not improbablethe'great Mogull 
. {or Indian King doth beare for his Armes a Lion-and the Sun. "4 


| monly defiled from the. concupiſcence and alfeRjon of thoſe parts; ard | 
| their zene or cinQure: 2 and thus may we make out cheoatine-of Py- | 


they made the ſpouts of their Aqueduets through the head of a Lion: 


' 13. Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſſe, and that aswe uſual 
ly ſay, they arc unbleſt untill they put oh theirgirille | : wherein (al: | 


| though moſt know not what they fay) there are involved unknowne | 
{ conſiderations ; for by a girdle or cinQure are ſymbollically implied 
'. | Truth, Reſolution and Readinefle unto ARion,' which are parts and 


vertues required in the ſervice of -God !' according whereto we. fitide 


ſo runneth the expreſſion of Peter, Gird up the loynes of your mindes; 


1 


girdle of hisreindsc io en pig 0h re th alle 1 oat ITE, 
Moreover by thegirdle the beart and parts which God requires #re 

devided from the ye Armas epithumeticall organs; limplying thete- | 

by a metaenta untopurification and cleannefit of heart which is com> 


therfore unto this daythe Jews do bleſſe themſelves whetrthey put 60 | 


L 


ornament is an Xgyptian continuation, who praRiſed the ſame under | 


" {be ſober and hopetotheend ; fothe high Prieſt was . rot E 
girdle of finelinneny fo is it partof the hoſgbabittohavevi 

|girt about with truth, and fo'is it alſo ſaid>concerning) iour: Saviour; 

{Righteouſneſle ſhall be the girdle of his 16ynies | and faittifulneſſe the | 


thagoras,to offer ſacrifice withour jak is;that-out inforiotie | 


Eſay 18, -' | 
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| Jer.1;. 


| conceivethe ſame unto reall cotreſp 


| Enquiries into Vulgar | Book. 5. 
parts and fartheſt removed from Reaſon might be free, and of no im- 
diment unto us. Thus Achilles though dipped in Styx, yet having his 
heele untouched by that water, although he were fortified elſewhere, 
he was ſlaine jn that part, and as only vulnerable in the inferiour and 
brutall part of Man : This is that part of Eve and her poſterity the dive! 
| ſtill doth bruiſe;thar is,that part of the ſoul which adhereth natocarth, 
| and walks inthe paths thereof ; and inthis ſecondary and ſymbolicall 
ſenſe it may be alſo underſtood , when the Prieſtsin the Law waſhed 
| their feet before the ſacrifice z when our Saviour waſhed the feet of 
| his Diſciples, and ſaid unto Peter , if I waſh not thy feet thou haſt no 
part in me; and thus is it ſymbollically explainable and implieth purifi- 
| cationand cleanneſſe, when inthe burnt offerings the Prieſt is com- 
| manded to waſh the inwards and legs thereof in water,and inthe peace 
and fin-offerings, to burne the two kidneys , the fat which is about the 
flancks, and as we tranſlate it the Caul abovethe Liver. But whcther 
| the Jewes when they bleſſed themſelves, had any eye unto the words 
| of Jeremy, wherein God makes them his Girdlez or had therein any 
reference unto the girdle, which the Prophet was commanded to hide 
inthe hole of the rock of-Buphrates, and which was the rype of their 
captivity, we leave unto higher conjecure. 168 | 
14. The piAure of the Creator , or God the Father inthe ſhape of 
{ anold Man, is adangerouspiece, and in this fecundity of ſets may 
| revive the Antktahentaratches; which alchough maintained from the 
expreſſion of Daniel ,'1. behelt! where the Ancient of dayes did fit, 
whoſe haire of his head was like the-pure woole 5 yet may it be alſo 
derivative: from the Hieroglyphicall deſcription of che AM2yprians, 
who to expreſſe their Eneph, or Creator of the world, deſcribed an 
old man ina blew mantle; with an egge in his mouth , which was the 
embleme ofthe world. Surely. thoſe heathens, that notwithſtanding 
their exemplary ———_ in heaven, would endure no piQtures of Sun | 
or Moone, as being viſible unto allthe world, and needing:-norepre- 
ſentation, do evidently accuſe the | 
deſcribe invifibles. And he that challenged the boldeſt hand unto the! 
| piture of an Echo, muſt laugh at this attempt not onely in the deſcti- | 
ption of inviſibility, but.circumſcription of Ubiquity , and fetching' 
| underlines incomprehenfible circularity. 2 BURT 14, 2190", 
The pictures of the Zgyptians were more tolerable, and in their ſa- 
cred letters more-veniably ag ney the apprehenſion of Divinity ; | ' 
for though they implyed the fame by ancye upon a Soepter ;* by an. 
Eagles 400 apa thelikes yet did-theſe ronpor Soon | 
ptions pr no corporall repreſentations, noz:could: the people miſ: . 
DR nn need 
carry of Divinity, yet was it not cont to be / 
| the ſhape theo: and fo perhaps becuue is metaphorically predi- | 


cated 
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praiſe ofthoſe pencils, thatwill | _ 


 Þ [| vering, commonly called the filly how, that ſometimes is: foind a- 
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bed by a Lamang 
crity of folly is fooliſk, 
40 indifferent convenience muſt be omitted 5 we ſhall not 


Saviour, aud the Dove or fiery Tongues to repreſentrthe holy Ghoſt, 


| Deities of winds. 
deemer, if we ſay the Sun doth not dance on Eifter day. And though 


pture hath not revealed, which hath beene punRuall inother records 
acerning ſolary miracles : and the Areopagite that was amazed at 
the Eccliple, tooke no notice of this, and if metaphoricall expreſſions 


goe ſo farre, we may be bold to affirme, not onely that one Sundan- 


darkeneſle at his death, and yet a light at both', for even that darkneſſe 
wa alight unto the Gentiles, illuminated by that obſcurity. That 'twas 
the ficſt time the Sun ſet about the Horizon, that although there were 
darkenefle above the carth there was light beneath it, nor dare. we ſay 
that hell was darke if he were init.” | 


17. Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or membranous co- 


| bout the heads of children ypon their birth, and i:therefore preſerved 
' with great care, not onely as.medicall indifeaſes,. but effeQuall in ſuc- 
'ceſſe, concerning the Infant and others; which is ſurely no more then a 
| | continued ſuperſtitions for hereof we reade intheli 
/ Þ {delivered by Spartianus, that children are borhe ſometimes wich this 
ons Sr peqrtby Se irs 
'yers, w an opinion it ady their pramotion. 
 . Butto ſpeake ſtrictly the effeR is naturall, and:thiis to be conteaved, 
the Infant hath three teguments, or membranous-filmes which cover; 
it inthe wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, and;Allantois ;the Co- 


{_ .16. Weſhall not, Thope, diſparage the ReſurreQion of our Re- 


we would willingly affent unto any ſympathicall exuleatioon, yet can» 
not conceive therein any more thena Tropicall expreſſion z whether | 
[any ſ\uch motion there were in that day wherein Chriſt ariſed, Scri- | ' 


15. The Sun and Moone are uſually deſcribed with humane faces ; 
whether hereir there be not a Paganimitation,and thoſe viſages at firſt 
implyed Apollo and Diana we make ſome doubts and wee finde the 
ſtatua of the Sun was framed with rayes about the head, which were 
the indiciduous and unſhaven locks of Apollo. We ſhould be foo Ico- 
nomicall to queſtionthe piures ofthe winds, as commonly drawne 
in humane heads, and with their cheeks diſtended , which notwith- 
ſtanding wee finde condemned by Minutius, as anſwering poeticall 
| fancies, and the gentile diſcription of Aolus Boxeus, and the feigned 


| 


Midwives were wont.to ſell unto credulous Law-/| 


cd, but two arolcthat day : That light appeared'at his nativity, and | 


| 


of Antoninus |: 


cated of God, that he isa conſuming fire, he may be harmleſly deſcri- | - 
repreſentation : yet if, as ſome will have it, all medio- | 
and becauſe an unrequitable evill may enſue, | 
| t urge ſuch re- | 
 preſentments, wee could ſpare the holy Lamb for the piRure of our 
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tion is the outward membrane wherein are implanted the veynes, Ar- 


_teries__ 


ſome with pi- | 


ures, 


of 
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teries and umbilicall veſſcls, whereby irs nouriſhment is conveyed : the 
Allantois a thin coat ſeated under the Corion, wherein are received the 
watery ſeparations conveyed by the urachus,that the acrimony thereof 
ſhonld not offend theskin. The Amnios is a generall inveſtment, con- 
| taining the ſudorous orthin ſcroſity perſpirable through the skin. Now 
about the time when-the Infant breaketh theſe coverings, it ſometime 
carryeth with it about the head a part of the Amnios or neereft coat, 
which ſaith Spiegelius, either proccedeth from the toughneſle of the 
membrane or weakenefle of the Infant that cannot get cleare thereof:& 
' therefore herein fighifications are naturall and concluding upon the In- 
fant, but not to be extended unto magical fignalitics or any other perl, 
13, That 'cis good to be drunke once a month, is 2 common flatte- 
ry of ſenſuality, ſupporting it ſelfe upon phyſick, and the healthfull ef- 
feRs of incbriation. This indeed ſeemes plainly affirmed by Avicenna, 
a Phyfitian of great Authority, and whoſe religion prohibiting Wine | - 
could leſſe extenuate ebriety. But Averroes a man of his owne faith: 
was of another beliefe, reſtraining his ebriety unto hilarity, and in cf- | 
fet making no more thereof, then Seneca commendeth , and was al- 
lowable in Cato, that is, a ſober incaleſcence and regulated zſtuation 
from wine, or what may be conceived betweene Joſeph and his bre-| 
thren, when the Text expreſſcth they were merry, or dranke largely; 
and whereby indeed the commodities ſet downe by Avicenna, that is, | 


alleviation of ſpirits, reſolution of ſuperfluities, provocation of ſweat 
and urine may alſo enſue. But as for dementation , ſopition of reaſon, | 
\ and thediviner particle from drinke, though American religion ap- | 

prove, and Pagan piety of old hath praQtiſed, even at their ſacrificess | 
Chriſtian morality and the Do&rine of Chriſt will not allow. And | 
ſurely that religion 'which excuſfeth the fat of Noah, in the aged ſur- 
priſall of fix ——_—— and unexpected inebriation from the un- 


knowne effeRs of wine, will neither acquit ebriofity nor ebsicty , in 
their knowne and intended perverſfions. '* | 

And indeed, although ſometimes effeRs ſucceed which may re- |. 
lieve the body, yetif they carry miſchiefe or perill unto the ſowe, we | 
are therein reſtraineable by Divinity,” which! circumſcribeth Phy fick; | 
and circumſtantially determinesthe uſe thereof: 'From naturall confis | 
derations, Phyſickicommendeth the uſe of venery; and kzppily,inceſt;| 
adultery; oriftupration'mayprove 35 phyſically advantageous, as cot-| 
jugall copulation; which notwithſtanding muſt not bee drawne into'| 
praiſe; And truly:effets, conſequents, ot events which weecom- 
mend, ariſe oft times from wayes which all condemne.” Thus from the 
fa of Lot; we derivethe generation of Ruth, 'and bleſſed Nativity of 
our Saviour's whichinotwithſtanding did net extenuate the inceſtuous 
ebriety of thegenerator. And if;\as it is commonly urged, wethinke| 
| toextenutteebticty'fromthe benefit of yomit oft fucceeding; Agyp-| 


_ 
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[tian ſobriety will condemne us, who purgeth both wayes twice a| © 


| notwithſtanding , and that of Aaron were probably occaſioned the 


Led io 


month, without this perturbation : and we foolifhly contemne the libe- 


| that ation. | 

19. A conceit there is that the Devill commonly appeareth with a 
cloven hoofe, wherein although it ſecme exceſſively ridiculous there 
may be ſomewhat of truth; and the ground thereof at firſt might be 
{ his frequent appearing in the ſhape of a Goat, which anſwers that de- 
ſcription. This was the opinion of ancient Chriſtians concerning the 
appatitions of Panites, Faunes and Satyres, and in this forme we reade 
of one that appeared unto Antony inthe wildernefſe. The ſame is alſo 
confirmed from expoſitions of holy Scriptnre ; for wheres it is ſaid, 
Thou ſhalt not offer unto Devils, the Originall word is Seghnirios, that 


' [is, rough and hayric Goats,becauſe in that ſhape the Devill moſt often 


appeared, as is expounded by the Rabbins, as Tremellius hath alſo ex- 
plained ; and as the word Aſcimah, the god of Emath is by ſome con- 
{ceived ; nor did he onely aſſume this ſhape inelder times, but com- 
monly in later dayes, eſpecially in the place of his worſhip. If there be 


| anytruth inthe confeſſion of Witches, and as in many ſtories ic ſtands 


confirmed by Bodinus z and therefore a Goat is not improperly made 
the Hieroglyphick of the Devill, as Pierius hath expreſled ic ; ſo might 
it be the Embleme of fin, as it was in the fin offering ; and fo likewiſe 
of wicked and finfull men, according to the expreſſion of Scripture in 
che method of the laſt diſtribution, when our Saviour ſhall ſeparate the 
Sheep from the Goats, that is, the ſons of the Lamb from the children 
of the Devill. 

20, A ſtrange kinde of exploration and peculiar way of Rhabdo- 
mancy is that which is uſed in Minerall diſcoveries, that is, with a 
forked hazell , commonly called Moſes his rod , which freely held 


-—_ 


& 


- ] forth, will ſtirreand play ifany mine be under it: and though many 


| there are who have attempted to make it good, yet untill betterinfor- 
mation, weare of opinion with Agricola, that in it ſelfe itis a fruitlefſe 
exploration, ſtrongly ſenting of Pagan derivation, and the wirgs/« Di- 
©1na, proverbially magnified of old ; the ground wheteof were the 
Magicall rods in Poets; that of Pollas in Homer, that of Mercury that 
charmed Argus, and that of Circe which transformed the followers 
of Ullyfles ; too boldly.uſurping the name of Moſes rod ; from which 


fables of all thereſt; for that of Moſes muſt needs be famous unto the 
Egyptians, and that of Aaron unto many other nations, as being pre- | 
_ inthe Arke , untill the deſtrucionof the Temple built by So- 
lomon, | Fas 1 þÞ7 

21. A praQiſethere is among us to determine doubtfull matters,by 


rall hand of God,and ample field of medicines which ſoberly produce | 


| 


Lev.17s 


| 


Are 
Plano hn 


| the opening of a booke,and letting fall a ſtaffe; which notwithſtanding: 
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are ancient fragments of Pagan divination the firſt an imitation of 
ſortes Homerice, or Yirgiliane, drawing determinations from verſes ca- 
ſually occurring. The ſame was praQiſed by Severus, who entertained 
ominous hopes of the Empire, from that verſe in Virgil, Ts regere im. 
'o populos Romane mementos ; and Gordianus who reigned but few 
dayes was diſcouraged by another, that is , Ofendunt terris banc 14n. 
tum fata nec altra eſſe ſinant. Nor was this onely performed in Heathen 
Authors, but uponthe ſacred text of Scripture, as Gregorius Twronenſis 
hath leit ſome account, and asthe praRiſe of the Emperour Heraclius, 
before his Expeditiqn into Afia minor, is delivered by Cedrenus. 
As for the Divination or deciſion from the ſtaffe it is an Auguriall 
| Hoſea4. |relique , and the praQiſe thereof is accuſed by God himſelfe ; My 
[people atke counſell of their Rocks, and their ſtaffe declareth unto 
chem. And of this kinde of Rhabdomancy was that praQiiſed by Na- 
Ezek;2,, |buchadonoſor in that Caldean miſcellany, delivered by Ezckiel, The 
King of Babylon ſtood at the parting ofthe way, at the head of the 
two wayes to uſe divination, he made his arrowes bright, he conſulted 
with Images, he looked in the Liver; at the right hand were the divi- 
nations for Jeruſalem, that is, as Eftius expoundceth it the left way lea- 
ding unto Rhabbah the chiefe city of the Ammonites, and the right 
unto Jeraſalem, he conſulted Idols and entrals, he threw upa bundle of | 
' | Arrowes, to ſee which way they would light, and falling onthe right 
hand he marched towards Jeruſalem. A like way of Bclomancy or Di- 
vination by Arrowes hath beene in requeſt with Scythians, Alanes, 
Germans, with the Africans and Turks of Alpgier ; but of another na- 
ture was that which was praRiſcd by Eliſha, when by an Arrow ſhot 
from an Eaſterne window, he prefignified the deſtruQion of Syria; or 
1 when according unto the three ſtroakes of Joaſh, withan arrow upon 
|the ground , he foretold the number of his viRories z for thereby the 
| Spirit of God particular'd the ſame, and determined the ſtroakes of the 
[King unto three, which the hopes of the Prophet expeRed intwice 
Weare unwilling to 2 concerning many other,onely referri 
unto Chriſtian conſiderations, what naturall effes can reaſonably be 
= aan, when to prevent the Bphialtes or night- Mare we hang up an 
ow ſtone in our ſtables z when for amulers againſt ___ wee ule 
the chips of Gallowes and places of Execution, When for warts wee 
rub our hands before the Moone, or commit any maculated part unto 
the touch of the dead. Swarmes hereof our learned Selden and criti- 
call Philologers might illuſtrate, whoſe abler performances our adven- 
tures doe burſollicite,meane while we hope they wil plauſibly receave 
our attempts, or candidely corre our miſconjeRures. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK- 


” Vo Doro oc onto rr en ne nr Ee 


of ſundry common opinions Coſmagraphicall and Hiftoricell, © | 
The firſt Diſcourſe comprehendes in ſeveral. Chapters, 


| Cray. I. 
Concerning the beginning of the World, that the time thereef 15 not preciſely tobee 
knowne, 45 men generally ſuppoſe : Of mens enquiries in what ſtaſon of point of | 
the Zodiackit began. That as they are generally made they are in vaine , and | 
a particularly applyed uncertain. Of the divifios of the ſeaſons and fore 
quarters of the yeare , according ro Aſtronomers and Phyſitians, That the 
common compnre of the eAncients , and which u yet retained by moſt, s uanrea- 
' ſenable anderroneous. Of ſome divinations axd ridiculous didultions from one 
part of the yeare to another. eAndof the providence and wiſdome of God inthe 
ſite and motion of the Sun. 


—__——— 
WW. 


'extreams , ſhall eaſily perceive there is not onely 
obſcurity in its end bur its beginning ; that as its 
period isinſcrutable, ſoils its nativity indetermi- 
nable : That as it is preſumption to enquire after 
the one,ſo is there no reſt or ſatisfaGary deciſion 
in the other. And hereunto we ſhall more rea- 

\dily aſſent, if we examine the infotmations, and take a view of the ſe- 


der the different conceits of men, and duly perpend the impetfeRions | 
of their difcoveries. | 


 |its beginning: For ſome thereof(andthoſe ofthe wiſeſt amongſt them) 
we lo far from determining its beginning, that they opinion arid main- 


more poſitively Ariſtotle in his bookes de Cxlo declareth,” endeavou- 


demonſtrative;wherein to ſpeake indifferently,hislabours tre rationall,. 


ReEEXRSEDRY Oncerning the World and its temporall circum- || 
{criptions, whoever ſhall ſtrictly examine both | 


yerall difficultics in this point , which we fhall eafily doe, if we conſi-_ | 


And firſt, the Heathens or hiſtories of the Gentiles afford tis ſlender 
ſatisfaRion, nor can they relate any ſtory, or affixea probable point to | 


raine it never liad any at all; as the dotrine of Epicurus implyeth, and | 


ring to conficme it with arguments of reaſon, 'and thoſe appearitigly |! 


! 


and uncontroulable uporithe grounds affumed, that is of Phyſicall ge- | 
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neration , and a primary or firſt matter , beyond which no other hand 
was apprehended : But herein we remaine ſufficiently ſatisfied from 
Moſes, and thedorine delivered of the Creation, that is a production 
of all things out of nothing , a formation not only of matter, bur of 
forme, and a materiation even of matter it ſelfe. 

Others are ſo far from defining the originall of the world or of man. 
kinde, that they have held opinions not only repugnant unto Chrono- 
logy but Philoſophy; that is, that they had their beginning inthe ſoyle 
where they inhabited, aſſuming or receiving appellations conformable 
unto ſuch conceits : So did the Athenians tearm themſclyes 4»15:8orec or 
Aborigines, and in teſtimony thereof did wearea golden inſeR on their 
heads; the very ſame name isalſo given untothe Inlanders or Midland 
inhabitants of this Iſland by Czfar. But this is a conceit anſwerable 
unto the generation of the Giants, not admittable in Philoſophy,much 
leſſe in Divinity , which diſtinRly informeth wee are all the ſecd of 
Adam, that the whole world periſhed unto cight perſons before the 
flood , and was after peopled by the Colonies of the ſannesof Noah; 
there was therefore never any Autochthon, or man ariſing from the 
carth but Adam, for the woman being formed out of the rib, was once 
removed fromearth, and framed from that element under incarnation, | 
And foalthough her produQion were not by copulation, yet was it in a 
manner ſeminall : For if in every part from whence the ſeed doth 
flow, there be contained the Idea of the whole, thete was a ſeminality 
and contracted Adam in the rib, which by the information of a ſoule, 
was individuated into Eye. Andtherecfore this conceit applyed unro 
the orginall of man, and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly ap- 
propriable unto its end; for then indeed men ſhall riſe our ofthe earth, 
the graves ſhall ſhoot up their concealed ſeeds, and in that great 
Aurumne men ſhall ſpring up, and awake from their Chaos againe. 
Others have been ſo blind indeducing the originall of things, or'de- 
livering their owne beginnings , that when it hath fallen into contro- 
verfic they have not recurred untoChronologie or the records of time, 
but beraken themſelves unto probabilities , and the conjeQuralities of 
Philoſophy. Thus when the two ancient Nations, that is, Agyprians 
and Scythians contended for antiquity, the Apyptians ( as Diodorus 
and-Juſtine relate ) pleaded their antiquity from the fertility of their 
ſoy], inferring that menthere ficſt inhabited, where they were with 
moſt facility ſuſtained,and ſuch a land did they conceive was Agypt. 
The Scythians although a cold and heavier Nation urged more 
acutely , deducing their arguments from the two aRive elements and 
principles of all things Fire and Water,for if of all things there was firſt 
an union, and that afterward fire overruled the reſt, ſurely that part of 
earth which was coldeft would firſt get free, and afford aplace of ha- 


bitation : Bur if all the earth were firſt involved in water, thoſe po 
: WOou. 
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antiquity from the Agyptians, but confirmed it not in the Scythians; 
for as Herodotus relateth from Pargitants their farſt King unto Darius, 


| they accounted but two thouland: years, 


As for the Agyptians they invented another way of triall.for as the 
ſame Author relateth, Pſamnitichus their King attempted this deciſion 
by a new & unknown experiment, bringing wp two Infants with goats, 
and where they never heard the voice of man; concluding that to be the 
ancienteſt Nation, whoſe language they ſhould firſt deliver; but herein 
he forgot that ſpeech was by inſtruction not inſtinR, by imitation, not 
by nature; that men do ſpeak in ſome kind hut like Parrets, and as they 
arc inſtruQed, that is in ſimple tearmsand words, expreſſing the open 


| Notions of things , which the ſecond aRof reaſon compoundeth into 


propoſitions,and the laſt into ſyllogiſms 8 forms of ratiocination. And 
howſoever the account of Maneth the Zgyptian Prieſt run very high, 


[and it be evident that Mizraim peopled thatCountry, whoſe name with 


the Hebrews it beareth unto this day;and there be many things of great 


ancient ; for Ptolomy their Countryman beginneth his Aſtronomicall 
cornpute no higher then Nabonafſer , who'is conceived by ſome the 
{ame withSalmanaſfer : As for the argument deduced from the fertility 
of the ſoyl,duly enquired,it rather overthroweth then promoteth their 
antiquity;for thatCountry whole fertility,they ſo advance, was in elde: 
and ancient times no firme or open land , but ſome vaſt lake or part of 
the Sea, and becamea gained ground by the mud and limous matter 
brought downe by the river Nilus , which ſetled by degrecsinto a 
firme land ; according as is expreſled by Strabo, and more at large by 
Herodotus in his Euterpe , both from the Agyptian tradition and pro- 
bable inducements from reaſon, called therefore fluwvii donum, an ac- 
ceſſion of the earth or tract of land acquired by the river; 

Laſtly, ſome indeed there are, who have kept records of time, and 
that of a conſiderable duration, yet doe the exatteſt thereof afford no 
fatisfaRion concerning the beginning of the world , or any way'point 
out the time of its creation. The moſt authentick records and beſt ap- 
proved antiquity are thoſe of the Chaldeans , yet inthe time of Alex- 
ander the Great, they attained not ſo high as the floud : For as Simpli- 
cius relateth, Ariſtotle required of Caliſthenes who accompained that 
Worthy in his expedition, that at his arrive at Babylon, he would en- 
quire of the antiquity of their Records, and thoſe upon compute hee 


ariſeth no higher then 95. levy - 5 the loud, The Arcadians 1 


were before the Moone , according unto that of Seneca, Sydws poſt 


antiquity related in holy Scripture,yet was their exaR account not very 
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would ſurely fiſt appeare, which were moſt high, andof moſt eleva-| _ 
| ted ſituation, and ſuch was theirs : Thefereaſons carried indeed the] 


| 


found to amount unto 1903. yeares, which account notwithſtanding | 


confeſſe, were eſteemed of great Antiquity,and it was uſually faid they |. 
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wereres Arcades editams; and that of Ovid, Luna gens prior ills fait : But 
this as Cenſorinus obſerveth, muſt not be taken groflely , as though 
they were cxiſtent before that Luminary , but were fo eſteemed be- 
cauſe they obſerved a ſet courſe of yeare , before the Greeks confor- 
med their ycare unto the courſe and motion of the Moon. 

Thus the heathens affording no ſatisfaRion herein, they are moſt 
likely to manifeſt this truth who have been acquainted with holy Scri- 
pture,and the ſacred Chronologie delivered by Moſes, who diſtinly 
ſets downe this account, computing by certaine interyalls, by memo- 
rable Ara's,Epoche's, ortearms of time : As from the creation unto the 
loud, from thence unto Abraham, from Abraham unto the departure 
from Zg2ypt, &c. Now in this number have only beene Samaritans, 
Jews, and Chriſtians : for the Jews they agree not in their accounts,as 
| Bodine in his method of hiſtory hath obſerved out of Baal Seder, 
Rabbi Naflom, Gerſom, and others, in whoſe compute the age of the 
world is not yet 5400. yeares ; andthe ſame is more evidently obſer- 
vable from two moſt learned Jewes, Philo and Joſephus , who very 


tervalls aſſented unto by all. 'Thus Philo from the departure out of 
Agyprt unto the building of the Temple accounts but 920, yeares, but 
Joſephus ſets downe 1062. Philo from the building of the Temple to 
irs deftruRtion 440, Joſephus 470, Philo from the creation to the de- 
ſtruRion of the Temple 3373; but Joſephus 3513, Philo from the de- 
luge to the deſtruRion of the "Temple 1718, bur Jolephus 1913, in 
| which computes there are manifeſt diſparities , and ſuch as muchdi- 
vide the concordance and harmony of times. 
| But for the Samaritans , their account is different from theſe or any 
others; for they account from the Creationto the Deluge , bur 1302 
| yeares, which commeth to paſſe upon the different account of the ages 
| of the Patriarks ſet downe when they begat children. For whereas 
[ 


the Hebrew,Greek and Latine texts account Jared 162 whenhe begat | 


Fnoch, they account but 62, and ſo in others. Now the Samaritans 
were no incompetent judges of times and the Chronclogie thereof; for 
they embraced the five bookes of Moſes, and, it ſeemeth, preſerved 
the Text with far more integrity then the Jews z who as Tertullian, 
Chryſoſtome,and others obſerve did ſeverall wayes corrupt the ſame 
eſpecially in paſſages concerning the propheſies of Chriſt, ſo that as 
| Jerome profeſſeth , in his tranſlation he was faine ſometime to relieve 


| himſclfe by the Samaritane Pentateuch , as amongſt others in that | 


Text, Deuteronomy 27, MaledifFus omng qui non permranſerit in omni- 


| bx que ſcripta ſunt in libro Legit, From hence St. Paul, Gal. 3. infer- 
reth chere is no juſtification by the Law,and urgeth the Text according 
to the Septuagint, Now the Jewes to afford a latitude unto them 
ſelves in their copies expunged the word 72 or Syncategoremaricall 
ny terme 


= 
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much differ in the accounts of time , and variouſly ſumme up thele in- | 


| yeares, placing the Creation in the 930. of the Julian period , and 
| from thetice unto the Incarnation accounteth 3983. yeares, 


reduced unto two or three accounts. The firſt acconnt unto our Savi- 


and Maximus ; the other accounts 5509, And this of all at preſent is 


7154. which doth exaQtly agree unto this laſt account 55 09, for if un- 


livers, the City of Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks in the yeare 


ln Gs and Common Errors, 
terme 997, whercin lyeth the ſtrength of the Law, and of the Apo- 
ſtles argument ; but the Samaritan Bible retained it right, and anſwe- 
rable unto what the Apoſtle had urged. -. L | 

As for Chriſtians from whom wee ſhould expeR the exaceſt and 
moſt concurring account, there is alſo in them a manifeſt diſagreement, 
and ſuch as is nor cafily reconciled. For firſt, the Latins accord not in 
their account; for to omit the calculation of the Ancients, of Auſtin, 
Bede, and others, the Chronology of the Modernes doth manifeſtly 
diflent; for Joſephus Scaliger, whom Helvicus ſeemes to follow, ac- 
counts the Creation in 765. ofthe Julian period; and from thence unto 
the nativity of our Saviour alloweth 3 947. yeares 3 But Dionyſius Pe- 
tavius a learned Chronologer difſenteth from this compute almoſt 40. 


For the Greeks, their accounts are more anomalous ; for if wee re- 
curre unto ancient computes, we ſhall finde that Clemens Alexandri- 


Creation unto our Saviour, 5664. yeares; for in the firſt of his Stroma- 
ticks , he colleQeth the time from Adam unto the death of Commo- 
dus to be 5858. yeares ; now the death of Commodus he placeth in 
the yeare after Chriſt 194. which number deduced from the former 
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nus an 2ncient Father and preceptor unto Origen , accounted from the | 


there remaineth 5664. Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch accounteth unto | 


the nativity of Chriſt 5515. deduceable from the like way of compute, 
for in his firſt booke ad Antolycurm, he accounteth from Adam unto | 
Aurelius Verus 5695. yeares; now that Emperour dyed inthe yeare of 
our Lord 180. which deduced from the former ſum there remaineth 
5515. Julius Africanns an ancient Chronologer,accounteth ſomewhat 
lefle, that is, 5500. Euſebius Oroſtus and others difſent not much from 
this, but all exceed five thouſand. 

The latter compute of the Greeks, as Petavius obſerveth, hath been 


our 5501. and this hath beene obſerved by Nicephorus, Theophanes, 


moſt generally received by the Church of Conſtantinople, obſerved 
alſo by the Moſcovite , as I have ſeene in the date of the Empecrours 
letters, wherein this yeare of ours 1645. is from the yeare of the world 


to that ſumme be added 1645.the produd will be 9154. by this Chro- 
nology are many Greeke Authors to be underſtood ; and thus is Mar- 
tinus Cruſiusto be made out, when in his Turcogrzcian hiſtory he de- 


4% « that is, 6961. and thus unto theſe Chronologiſts, the Prophecy | 
of Elias the Rabbin, ſo much in requeſt withthe Jews , and in ſome 


_ alſo with Chriſtians, that the world ſhould laſt but ſix thouſand 
ot, x  YEares 2 
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yeares z unto theſe, I ſay, it hath beenc long and out of memory diſ- 
proved for the ſabbaticall and 7000. yeare wherein the, world ſhould 
end, (as did the Creation on the ſeverth day) unto them is long apoe- 
 Expixed,. they are proceeding in the eight thouſand yeare,and cumbers 
| exceeding thote days which men have made the types and ſhadows of 
| theſe : But certainly what Marcus Leothe Jew conceaveth of the end 
| of the heavens, exceedeth the account of all that ever ſhall be ; for 
| thaugh he conceaveth the Elemental {came ſhall end ia the ſeventh or 
| Stbharicall millenary, yet cannot he opinion the heaverss and more du- 
| rable part of the Creation ſhall periſh before ſeven times ſeven, or 49. 
| thit is, the Quadrant of the other ſeven, and perfect Jubilic of thou-' 
{ands» | | 
And thus may we obſerve the difference and wide diſſent of mens || 
opinions, and there by the great incertainty 1n this eſtabliſhment. The 
Hebrews not onely diffenting from the .Samaritans, the Latins from! 
te Greeks, but every one from another ; inſomuch that all can be in 
| the right it is impoſſible ; that any one is ſo,. not with aſſurance de- 
| texminable ; and therefore as Petavius confeſſeth, to effeR the ſame! 
| cxaR)y without inſpiration it is impoſſible, and/beyond the Arithme- 
| tick of any but God himſelic: And therefore alſo what ſatisiaRion 
| may be 0bfained from thoſe violent diſputes, and eager enquiters in |- 
| what day of the monththe world began, either of March or October, 
| likewiſe 3n what face or poſition of the Moone, whether at the prime | 
| or full, or ſoone after, let our ſecond and ſerious conſiderations de- | - 
fernuie. ; 
| Now the reaſon and ground of this difleat, isthe unhappy diffe- 
| rence betweene the Greek and Hebrew editions of the Bible, for unto 
| theſe two Languages have all Tranſlations conformed z the holy Scci- 
| pture being firſt delivered in Hebrew, and firſt tranſlated into Greek. | ' 
For the Hebrew, it is incontrovetrtibly the primitive and ſureſt text to 
rely en, and to preſerve the ſame entire and uncorrupt, there hath been? 
uſed the moſt apparent caution humanity could invent; Foras R.Bev. 
Maimon hath declared, it in the copying thereof one letter were writ- 
| ten twice, or if one letter but touched another, that copy was not ad- 
mitted into their Synagogues , but onely allowable to: be read in 
| Schooles, and private families ; neither were they carefull onely inthe 
| cx3Q number of their ſeRions of the Law, but had alſothe curioſity to 
number every word, and affixed the account unto their ſeycrall books: 
| Notwithſtanding all which, divers corruptions enſued , and ſeycrall | 
depravations ſlipt io, ariſing from many and manitcſt grounds, as hath 
beene exaRly noted by Morinus in his preface untothe Septuagint. 

As for the Septuagint, it is the firſt and moſt ancient. Tranſlationre- 
corded, and of greater Antiquity then is the Chaldic verſion, occafio- 
ned by che requeſt of Ptolomeus Philadelphus King of X#gypt, bo | 
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the richeſt ornamentof his memorable Library'z unto whom the high 
Prieſt addreſſed ſix Jews out of every Tribe , which amounterh unto 


[ 


Septuagitit, or Tranſlation of ſeventy ; which nate however it obtaine 
from the number of their perſons, yet in reſpeR of one common Spitir, 
it was the Tranſlation but as it were of one man. For, as the ſtory re- 


were their Tranſlations found to agree in every point, according as is 
related by Philo and Joſephus, although wee finde not the ſame in A- 
riſteus, who hath expreſly treated thereof. | 


many of the Heathens receaved ſome notions of the Creation and the 


| mighty works of God ; This in expreſſc termes is often followed by 
. | the Evangeliſts, by the Apoſtles, and by our Saviour himſelfe in the | 
quotations of the Old Teſtament. This for many years was uſed by the | 


Jews themſelves, that is, ſuch as did Hellenize'ahd diſperſedly dwelt 
out of Paleſtine withthe Greeks 5 And this alſo the ſucceeding Chri- 
ſtiabsand aricient Fathers obſerved; although' there ſucceeded other 
Greek verſions, that is, of Aquila, Theodofjus-ahd Symmachus $ for 
the Latin tranſlation of Jerome, called now the Vulgar., was about 
Boo. yeares after, although we ſhall tor deny there'was'a Latin tranſla- 


| tion befare. called the Tealick verſion, and Auſtin forbxdthatof Jerom 


to be uſed-in his Diocefle. | | 
_ - Whatſoever Interpretations there haye beene fitice, have been cſpe- 


| cially effected with reference unto theſe, that is, the Greeke and He- 


brew text; the Tranſlators ſometimes following the one, ſometimes 
adhering unto the other, according as they foiitd/theriſ'conſonant un- 


|totruth, or moſt correſpondent unto the rules of faith. Now however 
ir commeth to paſſe theſe two are very different ih the enumeration of | 


Genealogies, and particular accounts of time z for inthe ſecond inter- 
vall, that is betweene the floud and Abraham, there is by the S:ptua- 
oint-introduced one Cainan to be the ſon of Arphaxad and father of 
Salah, whereas inthe Hebrew there' is no mentionof ſuch a perſon 


leive atraccount, if wee cbnfider how differently they reſafonhin 


in lecters-atlenpth , 7«&*twteze, rhat is; yet three" dayes' and Ninivy | 


but Arphaxad'is ſer downe to be the father of Salah. But io'thefirſt'| 
interval), that is, from the Creationuntothe floud, theit diſygreement | 
is morecconfiderable, for therein the Greek exceedeththe' Hebrew, | 
3nd common accountalmoſt 600. yeares; and'*cis indeed-2 thing not} 
very ſtrange; to be at thedifference of athird part; in ſo late and col { 


| 


72. 4nd by theſe was effeRed that Tranſlation wee uſually terme the | 


4 


lateth, although they were ſet apart and ſevered from cach other, yet | 


This Tranſlation in ancient times was of great authority: By this | 


minor andleffe miſtakeable numbers. 'So.in the Propheſie' of Jonah,|. 
both in the/Hebrew and Latin tex?;- it is ſaid, Yet forty dayes and'Ni- | 
hivy ſhall/beoverthrowne2 'Bucthe Seproagint Biith plainly,/-aÞd that? ; 
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| |ſbalt be defifbyed'; whith'iva difference notnewly'crept in,But an ob- | 
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ſervatlon very ancient, diſcufled by Auſtin, and Theodoret , and was 
conceived an cerrour committed by the Scribe. Men therefore have 
raiſed different computes oftime, according as they have followed 
. [theſe different texts, and ſo have left the hiſtory of times far more per- 
plexed then Chronology hath reduced. 

Againe, however the texts were plaine, and might in their numera- 
tions agree, yet werethere no {mall difficulty to fer downe a determi- 
nable Chronology, ot eſtabliſh from hence any fixed point of time, 
for the doubts concerning thetime ofthe Judges are inexplicable, that 
of the Reignes and ſucceſſion of Kings is as perplexed, it being uncer- 
eaine whether the yeares both of their lives and reignes ought to bee 
caken as complete,or in their beginning and but currant accounts. And || 
thus alſo it is not unreaſonable to make ſome doubt whether inthe firſt 
Ages, and1ong lives of our fathers, Moſes doth not ſometime account | 
by full and round numbers, whereas ſtriQly taken they might be ſome 
few yeares above or under ; As inthe age of Noah, it is delivered to | 
be juſt five hundred when he begat Sem, whereas perhaps hee might | 
be ſomewhat above. or below that round and complete number , for ' 
theſame way of ſpeech is uſuall in diverſe other expreſſions : Thus doe | 
we ſay the Septuagint, and uſing the full and articulate number , doe |. 
write the Tranſlation of Seventy, whereas we have ſhewen before, the 
preciſe number;was feyentytwo; fo is it ſaid that Chriſt was three 
dayes inthe grave, according tothat of Matthew, as Jonas was three | 
dayes and three nights inthe Whales belly, ſo ſhall the Son of man be | 
three dayes and three nights in the heart of the earth : which notwith- 
ſtanding muſt be taken Synechdochically, or by underſtanding apart 
for an whole day 4for he remained but two nights inthe grave, for he | 
was buried inthe afternoone of the firſt day , and aroſe very carly in| 
the morning on the third ; that is, hee was interred in the Eve of the 
Sabbath, and aroſe the morning after it. 
| Moreover,although the number of yeares be determined and right- | 
ly underſtood, there be without doubt a certaine truth herein, yet the 
text ſpeaking obſcurely or dubiouſly, there is oft times no ſlender dif- 
ficulty at what point to begin or terminate the account, So when it is 
ſaid, Exod.12. the ſojourning of the children of Iſrael who dwelt in | 
Aigypt was 430. yeares, it cannot be taken ſtrialy, and from their firſt | | 
arivall into Zgypt, for their habitation inthat land was farre leſſe ; but | 
the account muſt begin from the covenant of God with Abraham,and | 
muſt alſo comprehend their ſojourne in the land of Canaan, according 
as is expreſſed, Gal.3. The Covenant that was confirmed before of | 
Godin Chriſt, the Law which was 430. yeares after cannot diſanull. | 
Thus hath it alſo happened io the account of the 70. yeares of their | 
captivity, according to that of Jeremy,chap.20. This whole land ſhall | : 
be a deſolation, and theſe nations ſhall ſerye the King of Babylon 70. } 

— yeares$5 } 
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[yeares ; now where to-begin, oren this compute ariſethno ſmall dit- | 
ficulty : for there were three remarkable captiyities , and deportations | 


| 


| years of Daniel; whether they have refercnce unto the nativitic or pal-, 
- [the following verſe : Know therefore and underſtand , that from the: 


| be cut off 5 Now the going out of the Commandment to build the 


1 Edicts to this effec; the one in the firſt yeere of Cyrus,the other inthe 


|tie,but Trebzcus a Father nearer his time, is further off in'fijs Xcounit;that 
| is, betweene forty and fifty. | rh Pa arwy nl 2 


|.cret from Aſtronomicall grounds, that is, the Apogeum of the Sunne,' 


of the Jewes; the firſt was inthethird or foutth.yeare of Joachim, and 
frſt of Nabuchodonozer, when;Dahiel was carrycd away; the ſecond! 


feenthi yeare-of Nabuchodonozer,; ;whereat:/both, the Temple and 


| City were burned. Now ſuch isthe different-conceit of theſe times, 


that men have computed from all; but the probableſt account and moſt 


| concaxdant.unto the intention of Jeremy,is fron the firſt of Nabucho- | 
| donozer unto the firſt of King Cyrus over Babylon;although the Pro-! 
| phet Zachary,chap. 1.12, accounteth fromthe Jaft. O Lord of hoſes, 
| How long ! Wilt thou not have.mercy on Jeruſalem, agaioſt which' 


thou haſt had indignation theſe threeſcore and ten yeeres 2 for he ma- 
keth this expoſtulation in the ſecond year of Darius Hiftaſpes, wherein 
he prophefied , which is about eighteene yeares in account after the: 
other. = 2 Earienctcs is: 2 IEEY 

Thus alſo although there be'a certaine truth therein, yet is there no | 
calie doubt concerning the ſeventic weekes , or ſeventie times ſeven; 


ſion of our Saviour, and eſpecially from whence., or what, point of!) 
time they arc to be computed; for thus is it delivered by the angel Ga-' 
briel : Seventy weekes are determined upon thy people; and againe in! 


going forth of the Commandment to reſtore and to build. Jeruſalem 
unto the Meſlias the Prince , ſhall be ſeven weekes , and: threeſcore' 
and two weckes,, the ſtreet ſhall be built againe, and the wall even in 
troubleſome times; and after threeſcore and twa weekes ſhall Meſſiah ! 


City, becing che point from whence to compute, there is no ſlender 
controverſic when to begia z for there are no-lefle then foure ſeveral; 


ſecond of Darius, the third and fourth in the ſeventh,and inthe twen-. 
ticth of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; although as Petavius accounteth it: 
beſt,accordeth unto the twentie yeare of Artaxerxes,: from whence 
Nehemiah deriveth his Commiſſion : Now that computes are made. 


incertainely with reference unto Chriſt, it is no wonder , ſince I per-;| 


ceive the time of his Nativitie is in controverſie, and no lefſe his age at!| 
his Paſhon: For Clemens and Tertyllian conceive he ſuffered at thir-' 


. Longomontanus alate Aſtronomer,endeavours to diſcqver this fe-'| 


| conceiving the Excentricity — andthe Apogeum, yearely to | 


n | move | 
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inthe rajgne of Jeconiah, and the eighthiyeare of che ſame. King z che | 
{thixd and moſtdeploreabke inthe taigne-of Zedechias, and inthe nine- | 
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move one ſcruple, two ſeconds, fiſty thirds, &c. Wherefore if in the 
time of Hipparchus,that is, inthe yeare of the Julian period 4 5 5 7. ic 
| was inthe fifth degree of Gemini, and inthe dayes of Tycha Brahe, 

thatis, inthe yeare of our Lord 15 $8;orof the world 5 5.5.4. the 
fame was removed unto the fift degree of Cancer ; by the proportion 
of its motion, it was at the creation firſt inthe beginning of Aries, and 
the Perigeum or neareſt point in Libra, But this conceit how ingeni- 
ous or fable ſoever is not of ſatisfaRion, it being notdeterminable,or 
yet apreed in what time preciſely the Apogeum abſolveth one degree, 
2s Pefavius hath alſo delivered in his fourth de DotFrine remporume, = 


cerning our Sayiour,were indefinitely delivered before that of Daniel; 
for ſo was that pronounced unto Eve in Paradiſe,that after of Balzam, 
| choſe of Iſaiah and the Prophets,and that memorable one of Jacob,the: 
| Scepter ſhall nor depart from Iſrael tintill Shilo come; which time 
notwithſtanding it did not define at all. In what year therefore ſoever, 
either from the deſtruQion of the Temple, from the reedifying there- 
[of, from the Flood, or from the Creation he appeared, certaine it is, 

chat inthe fulnefſe oftime he came. When he therefore came isnot ſo 
| confiderable.,as that he is come; in the onethere is conſolation , in the 
other no ſatisfaion z The greater Quere is, when he will come again, 
and yct indeed it is no _ at all; torthat is never to be knowne,and 
therefore vainely enquired ; *cis a profeſſed and authentick obſcurity, 
unknown to all butto the omniſcience of the Almighty. Certainly the! 
ends of all things are wrapt up in the handsof God, he thatundertakes: 
the knowledpe thereof forgets his owne beginning , and diſclaimes' 
]his races of earth No man knows the end of the world, nor affu-. 

redly | 


_— 
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of any thing in it : God ſees it becauſe unto his Eternity it is pre- 
ſent, hee knoweth the ends of us, but not of himſelfe, and becauſe hee 
knowes not this, he knoweth all things, and his knowledge is endleſle, 


{ even inthe objeR of himſelfe. 
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Of mens nquirie [HG ies in what ſeaſon or int of the Zodiach it began, that as they are 
generally made they are in te periicularly 96%." a | 
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| (OC Oncerning the Seaſons, that is, the quarters of the yearez ſome are 
| —Teadyto enquire, others to determine, in what ſeaſon, whether in 


unto which indeed they all doe ſeewe to point; for the Prophecies con-: 
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Laſtly , however theſe or other difficulties iotervene, and that wee 
cannot fatisfic our ſelves inthe exaR compute of time, yet may wee 
notwithſtanding fit downe with the common and uſuall account nor | 
are theſe differences derogatorie unto the Advent or Paſſionof Chriſt, | 


Li 


| the Autumne, Spring,Winter or Summer the world had its ah 
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Wherein we cannot bur affirme, that as the queſtion is generally , and 
in reſpeR of the whole earth propoſed , it is moſt vainely, and with a 
| manifeſt injury unto reaſon in any particular determined, becauſe 
whenever the world had its beginning it was created in all theſe four. 
For, as we have elſe where delivered, whatſoever figne the Sun poſleſ- 
ſeth (whole receſle or vicinity defineth the quarters of the yeare) thoſe 


minary to diſtinguiſh the ſeverall ſcaſons of the yeare, all which ic ma- 
| keth at one time in the whole earth, and ſucceſſively in any part there- 
of. Thus if wee ſuppoſe the Sunne created in Libra, in which ſigne 
unto ſome it maketh Autumne, at the ſame time it had beene winter 
' unto the Northern-pole; for unto them at that time the Sun beginneth 
to be inviſible, and to ſhew it ſclfe againe unto the pole of the South, 
unto the poſition of aright Sphere , or directly under the Aquator, 
it had beene Summer ; for unto that fitnation the Sunne is at that 
time verticall : unto the latitude of Capricorne , orthe Winter Sol- 
ſtice ir had been ſpring ; for unto that poſition ic had been in a middle 
point, and that of aſcent , or approximation z but unto the latitude of 
Cancer or the Summer Solſtice it had been Autumne ; for then had it 
ir beene placed in a middle point, and that of deſcent, or elon- 
ation, 
s And if wee ſhall take it literally what Moſes deſcribed popularly, 
this was alſo the conſtitution of the firſt day : for when it was evening 
[unto one longitude, it was morning unto another; when night unto one, 
|day unto another ; and therefore that queſtion whether our Saviour 


he ſhall come upon us inthe night, according to the compariſon of a 
thiefe, or the Tewiſh tradition, that he will come about the time of their 
departure our of Agypt, whenthey cate the Paſſcover,and the Angell 
-| pafled by the doores of their houſes; this Quere I ſay needeth not fur- 
ther diſpute, for if the earth be almoſt every where inhabited, and his 
comming (as Divinity afficmeth) muſt needs be unto all, then muſt the 
cime of his appearance bee both in che day and night : For it unto Jeru- 


che ſame time unto the Antipodes it muſt be day;if twilight untothem, 
broad day unto the Indians g if noone unto them , yet night unto the 
—_—_ ; and fo with variety according unto various habitations, or 


four ſeaſons were all aQtually exiſtent  .it being the nature of that Lu- 


ſhall come apaine inthe twilight, as is conceived he aroſe, or whether | 


ſalem, or what part of the world ſoever he ſhall appear in the night, at | 


different poſitions of the Spheare, as will be eafily conceived by thoſe 
who underſtand the affeRions of different habications, and the conditi- 
ons of Antzci, Perieci, and Antipodes; and fo although he appeare in| 
che night; yet may. the day of Judgement or Doomeſday well retaine 
that name; for that implyeth one revolution of the Sun, which maketh. 
the roxd4utegy, that is, the day and-night,and that one naturall day : and 
yet toipeake ſtrictly, if (as the —— we ſhall be changed 
| ; n2 | | _— 
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in the twinckling of an eye , (and as the Schooles determine ) the de- 
frucion of the world ſhall nor be ſucceſſive but in an inſtant , we can- 
not properly apply thereto the uſuall diſtinRions of time, calling that 
twelve houres ,, which admits not the parts thereof, or ule at all the 
name of time, when indeed the nature thereof ſhall periſh. 

But if the enquiry be made unto a particular place, and the queſtion 
determined unto ſome certaine Meridian ; as namelyzunto Meſopota- 
mia, wherein the ſcat of Paradiſe is preſumed , the Quzzry becomes 
more ſcaſonable, and is indeed in nature alſo determinable ; yet poſi- 
tively to define that ſeaſon,there is I conceive no ſlender difficulty, for 
ſame contend that it began inthe Spring,as beſide Euſcbius, Ambrofe, | 
Bede, and Theodoret, ſome few years paſt Hexrico Plylipps in his 
Chronologie of the Scripture : Others are altogether for Autumne; 
| and from hence doe our Chronologers commence their compute, as 
; may be obſerved in Helvicus, Joſ. Scaliger, Calvifius and Pertavius. 
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Cuay. 1. 


Of the Diviſions of the ſeaſons and fonre quarters of the yeare , according unto 
Aſtronomers aud Phy ſitians , that the common compute of the Ancionts , and 
which 5 ſtill retained by ſome # very queſtionable. 
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\ S for the diviſions of the yeare , and the quartering out this re- 
markable ſtandard of time, there have paſſed eſpecially two di- | 
| ſtin&ions z the firſt in frequent uſe with Aftronomers , according to | 
! the cardinall interſeRions of the Zodiack,that is the two Aquinoctials 
' and both the Solſticial points;defining that time to be the ſpring of the 
| yeare, wherein the Sunne doth paſſe fromthe Zquinox of Aries unto | 
| theSolſtice of Cancer;the time between the Solſtice and the Aquincs 
| of Libra, Summer; from thence unto the Solſtice of Capricornus, 
| Autumne;and from thence untothe Aquinox of Aries againc Winter. | 
 { Now this diviſion although it be regular and equall , is not univerſall; | 
| for it includeth not thoſe latitudes, which have the ſeaſons of the year | 
| double; as have the Inhabitants under the Aquator,or elſe between the 
i Tropicks; for unto them the Sunne is verticall twice a yeare, making 
| two diſtin Summers inthe different points of verticallity. So unto | 
|thoſe which live under the Aquator, when the Sunne is in the Aqui- 
/ nox it is Summer , in which points it maketh Spring or Autumne unto 
| USz _ unto then it is alſo Winter when the Sun is in either Tropick; 
| whereas unto us it maketh alwayes Summer inthe one : And the like 
will happen unto thoſe habitations, which are between the Tropicks, 
and the Aquator, | 
A ſecondand more ſenſible divifion there is obſerved by. Hippo- 
crates, and moſt of the ancient Greekes , according to the _ and 
# efting 
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| their longitudes,and conſequently the times of their aſcention and dil- | 


| whence we commence the account, altering hisfite and longitude in 


. | weobſerve the ſame ſtarre as a commonterme of account unto both, 


the Winter they divided alſo intothree parts, the firſt part , or that of 


and Common Errors. 


ſetting of divers ſtarres , dividing the yeare, and eſtabliſhing the ac- 

count of ſeaſons from uſuall alterations , and ſenſible mutations inthe 
ayre,diſcovered upon the riſing and ſetting of thoſe ſtarres; accounting 
the Spring from the Aquinoxiall point of Aries, from the riſing of the 
Pleiades, orthe ſeverall ſtarres on the backe of Taurus , the Summer, 
from the riſing of ArQurus, a ſtarre between the thighes of Bootes, 
Autumne, and from the ſetting of the Pleiades, Winter : of theſe di- 
viſions becauſe they were unequall they were faine to ſubdivide the 
two larger portions, that is of che Summer and Winter quarters; the 
firſt part of the Summer they named #5, the ſecond unto the arifing 
of the Dog-ſtar , »&> from thence untothe ſetting of ArQurug 32s; 


ſeed time they named =v7:7", the middle or proper Winter, :x/«#" the 
laſt which was their planting or graſing time gvr=Miev , this way of di- 
viſion was in former ages received , is very often mentioned in Poets, 
tranſlated from one Nation to another , from the Greeks unto the La | 
tines,as 1s received by good Authors,and delivered by Phyſttians,cven 
unto our times. | 
Now of theſe two, although the firſt in ſome latitude may be re- 
tayned , yet is not the other in anyto be admitted : 'For inregard of 
time {as we declare in the Chap.of canicular dayes)the ſtarres do vary 


cention, That ſtarre which is theterme of numeration or point , from 


proceſle of time, and removing from Weſt to Eaſt, almoſt one degree 
inthe ſpace of 72 yeares; ſo that the ſame ſtarre, ſince the age of Hip- | 
pocrates who uſed this account , is remoyed in conſequentis about 27, 
degrees; which difference of their longitudes,doth much diverſifie the 
times of their aſcents, and rendereth the account unſtable which ſhall 
proceed thereby. : 

 Agpaine, inregard of different latitudes, this cannot be a ſetled rule 
or reaſonably applyed unto many Nations; for whereas the ſetting of 
the Pleiades or ſeven ſtarres is deligned the terme of Autumne,and the 
beginning of Winter, unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtarres doe never ſet, as 
unto all beyond 67 degrees; and if inſeverall and farre diſtant latitudes 


we ſhall fall upon an unexpeRed,but an unſufferable abſurdity; and by | 
the ſame account it will be Summer unto us in the North, before it be 
ſo unto thoſe, which unto us are Southward,and many degrees approa- 
ching nearer the Sun. For if we conſult the doRtine of the ſphere,and 
obſerve the'aſcention of the Pleiades, which maketh the beginning of 
Summer, we ſhall diſcover that inthe latitude of 40, theſe ſtarres ariſe 
in the 16 degree of Taurus; but inthe latitude of 50 they aſcend inthe 


eleventh degree of the ſame ſigne, that is 5 dayes ſooner;; ſo _ bee 
| um- 
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Sammer unto London before it be unro Toledo, and beginto ſcortch | 
in England, before it grow hot in Spaine. | . 

This is therefore nogenerall way of compute, nor reaſonable to be 
derived from one Nation unto another, the defeRt of which conſidera- | 
tion hath effeRed divers errors in Latine Poets , tranſlating theſe ex. 
preſſions from the Greekes, and many difficulties even inthe Greekes 
themſelves ; which living in divers latitudes, obſerved yet the ſame 
compute z ſo that to make them out, wee are faine to uſe diſtinRions, 
ſometime computing, coſmically what they intended heliacally , and 
ſometime inthe ſame expreſſion the rifing heliacally , the ſetting cof- 
micatly ; otherwiſe it will be hardly made out , what is delivered by 
approved Authors:;and 15an obſervation very conſiderable unto thoſe 
which meet wirh ſuch expreſſions in ancient Writers, as they are very 
| frequent in the Poets of elder times,efpecially Heſiod, Aratus, Virgil, 
| Ovid, and Manilius, and the Authors Geoponicall, or which have 
created de re Ruſtica , as Conſtantine, Marcus Cato, Columella, Pal- 
ladiusand Varro. 

Liſtly, the abſurdity in making common unto many Nations thoſe 
confi-lerations, whoſe verity 1s but particular unto ſome, will more cvi- 
dently appeare, if we examine the rules and precepts of ſome one cly- 
mate , and fall upon conſideration with what incongruity they are 
transferable into others 3' Thus is itadviſed by Hefiod 

Pletadibus Atlanie nates orientibus 

Incipe meſſem, Arationem vers occldentibus « implying hereby 
the Heliaca!l aicent andicoſmicall deſcent of thoſe ſtarres. Now here- 
| in hee ſetteth downe a ptecept to beginne harveſt at the ariſe of the 
Pleiades,which in his time was in the beginning of May. This indeed 
was conſonant unto the clyme wherein he lived, and their harveſt be- 
gan about that ſeaſon, but is not applyable unto our owne ; for therein 
weare ſo farre from expeRing an harveſt, that our Barley ſeed is not 
ended : Againe, correſpondent unto the precept of Hefiod , Virgil 
affordeth anothet— x; 

_ Amtetibieoe Atlantides abſcondautnr, 

| .  Debitaquam ſulcs committas ſemina. 
Underſtanding hereby their Coſmicall deſcent, or their ſetting when 
the Sunne ariſeth, and not their Heliacall obſcuration, or their inclu- 
ſion inthe luſtre of the Sunne , as Servius upon this place would have 
it; for at that time theſe ſtarres are many fignes removed from that lu- 
minary. Now herein he ſtrictly delivereth aprecepr, not to beginne 
to ſow before the ſetting of theſe ſtarres;which notwithſtanding with- 
out an injury to agriculture , cannot be obſerved in England, for they 
ſet onto us aboutthe 12 of November, when our ſeed time is almoft 
ended. | 

And this diverſtty of. clyme and obſervations Czleſtiall, preciſely 
'1 | obſerved 


ow” _ (4 
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obſerved unto certaine ſtarres and. months, hath not onely overthrown | 
[the dedudtions of one Nation toanother , but hath perturbed the ob. 
ſervation of feſtivities and ftatary ſolemnities , even withthe Jewes 
themſelves': for untothem it was commanded that at their entrance 
[ioro the land of Canaan, inthe fourteenth of the firſt month, that is | 
Abib or Nifan which is Spring with us, they ſhould obſerve the cele- 
bration of the Paſſeover ; and on the morrow'after, which is the fif- 
tecnth day of the feaſt of unleavened bread; and in the fixteenth of the 
ſame month, that they ſhould offer the firſt ſheafe ofthe harveſt. Now 
all this was-fcafible and of an eafie poſſibility in the land of Canaav, or 
latitude of Jeruſalem ; for ſo is it obſerved by ſeverall Authors in later 
times , and isalſoteſtified by holy Scripture in times very far before; 
for ſo when the children of Iſracl paſſed the river Jordan, it is delivered 

| by way of Parenthefis, thatthe river overfloweth its banks in the time 
of harveſt, which is conceived thetime wherein they paſſed,and chap. 
5. its after delivered, that in the fourteenth day they celebrated the 
Paſleover, which according tothe Law of Moſes was to be obſerved 
in the firſt month, or month of Abibo _.. 

And therefore it is no wonder, nor any Paradox what is related by 
Luke, that the Diſciples upon the Deuteroproton, as they paſſed by, 
plucked the ears of corne z for the Deuteroproton or ſecond firſt Sab- 
bath, was the firſt Sabbath after the deutera or ſecond of the Paſſeover, | 
which was the ſixteenth of Niſan or Abib, and this is alſo evidenced 
from the received conſtruction of the firſt and latter rayne , delivered | 
| Deut.11.I will give youthe rainof your land in his due ſeaſon, the firſt 

| rain and the latter raine; for the firſt rayn fell upon the ſeed time about 

| ORtober,and wzs to make the ſeed to root,the.latter was to fill the ear, 
[and fell in Abib, or Marchthe firſt month , according as is expreſſed 

| Joel 2. And he will caufe to comedowne for youthe rayne, the for- 
mer rayne, and the latter rayne inthe firſt month, thar-is the month of | 


Abib whereinthe Paſſcover was obſerved. This was the Law of Mo- 
| ſes, andthis inthe land of Canaan was well obſerved according to 
the firſt inſtitution ; but ſince their diſperſion and habitation in Coun- 
tries, whoſe conſtitutions admit not ſuchtempeſtivity of harveſt, and 
many nof before the latter end of Summer, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of their Lunary account,and intercalary month, Veader affixed 
unto the beginnivg ofthe yeare, there will be found a great diſparity 
in their obſervations , nor can they-ſtrialy and at the ſame ſeaſon with 
their forefathers obſerve the commands of their God, _ 
To adde yet further, thoſe Geoponicall rules and precepts of Agri- 
culture which are delivered by divers Authors, are not to be generally 
reccived , . but reſpeRively underſtood unto clymes whereiathey are | 
| determined. For whereas one adviſethto ſow this orthat at one ſea- | 
ſon,a ſecond to ſet this or that at another,it muſt be conceived relative» 
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ly.and every Nation muſt have its Country Farme; for herein we may 
obſerve a'manifeſt and vifible difference , not only in-the ſeaſons of 
harveſt, but inthe graines themſelves; for with us Barley: harveſt is 
made after Wheat harveſt , but with the Iſraclites and Aoyptians it 
was otherwiſe ; and fo is it expreſſed by way of priority , Ruth the 2: | 
So Ruth kept faſt by the maidens of Boaz togleane unto the end of 
Barley harveſt and of Wheat harveſt; which inthe plague of hayle in 
Agypt is more plainly delivered Exod.9. And the Flax and the Bar. | 
ley were ſmitten , for the Barley was in the care and the Flax was bol- 
led, butthe Wheat and the Rye were not ſmitten, for they were not 
growne up. | | 

And thus we ſee the account eſtabliſhed upon the ariſe or deſcent of | 
the ſtarres can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtant Nations at all,and by ; 
reaſon of their retrogreſſion but remporary unto any one z nor mult ' 
cheſe reſpeRive expreſſions be entertained in abſolute conſiderations, | 
for ſo diſtin& is the relation, and ſo artificiall the habitude of this in- | 
feriour globe unto the ſuperiour, and evenof one thing in cach unto 
the other : that generall rules are dangerous , and applications mott | 


| beyond the ſubtilty of ſenſe, and requires the artifice of reaſon. 


| PC NN 


| C HAPs. IV. | 
Of ſome computation of dayes and diduttions of one part of the year unto another, | 


| { arm , there are certaine vulgar opinions concerning dayes of 
4. che yexre and conclufions popularly deduced from certaine dayes 
of the month 3 men commonly beleeving the dayes encreafſe and de- 
creaſe equally in the whole yeare , which notwithſtanding is very re- 
pugnant unto truth z For they encreaſe in the month of March,almoſt 
as much as in the two months of January and February; and decrcaſe 
as much in September, as they doe in July and Auguſt : For indeed 
the dayes encreaſe or decreaſeaccording to the declination of the Sun; 
chat is, its deviation Northward or Southward from the Aquaror. 
Now this digreſfion is not equall, but neare the Aquinoxiall incerſeQi- 
ons, it isright and greater, neare the Solftices more oblique and lefler. 
So from the eleventh of March the vernall Aquinox unto the eleventh 
of Aprill the Sun declineth to the North twelve degrees; from the ele- 
yenth of Aprill unto the eleventh of May but 8, from thence unto the 
15 of June, or the Summer Solſtice but 3 and a halfe; all which make 
23 degrees and an halfe, the greateſt declination of the Sun. 

And this inequality in the declination of the Sun in the Zodiacke or 
line of life, is correſpondent unto the growth or declination of man; 


for ſetting out from our infancie we encreaſe not cqually, orregularly 
| atcaine 


Me 


ſafe that runne with ſecurity of circumſtance, which rightly to effeRis {| I 
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attaine to our ſtate or perfeRion ; nor when we deſcend from our ſtate, 
and tend unto the earth againe is our declination equall, or carryeth us 
witheven paces unto the grave. For, as Hippocrates affirmeth, a man 
is hotteſt in the firſt day of his life, and coldeſt inthe laſt ; his naturMll 


heate ſetteth forth moſt vigorouſly at firſt, and declineth moſt ſenſibly 


| [at laſt, And ſo though the growth of man end not perhaps untill-21. 
[yet in his ſtature more advanced in the firſt feptenary. then in the ſe- | 


cond, and in the ſecond, more theninthe third , - and more indeed: in 


ture we attaine unto at ſeven yeares, we do ſometimes butt double,moſt 
times come ſhort at one and twenty. And ſo do we decline againe ; for 
inthe latter age upon theTropickand firſt deſcenfion from ourſolſtice, 
wee are ſcarce ſenſible of declination, but declining further, our 
| decrement accelerates, we ſet apace, and inourlaſt dayes precipitate 
into our graves. And thus are al{o our progreſſions in the wombe, that 
is, our formation, motion, our birth or excluſion, For our formation is 
quickly effeted, our motion appeareth later, and ourexcluſion very 


clared, that the time of our motion is double unto that of formation, 
and thar of excluſion treble unto that of motion; as if the Infant bee 
formed at 35. dayes,it moveth at 70. and is borne the 210. day, that is, 


{the ſeventh month; or if it receaves not formation before 45. dayes, 
fit moveth the go. day, and is excluded in 270. thatis, the 9. month. - 


; Therearealſo certaine popular prognoſticks drawne from feſtivals 
inthe Calendar, and conceaved opinions of certaine dayes in months, 


| [fois there agenerall tradition in moſt parts of Europe, that inferreth 


the coldneſle of ſucceeding winter from the ſhining of the Sun upon 
Candlemas day, according to the proverbiall diſtich, — 

S# Sol ſplendeſcat Maria parificante, on 
Major erit glacies poſt feſtum quam fait ame. 

So is it uſuall amongſt us co qualifie and conditionate the twelve 
months of the yeare, anſwerably unto the remper of the twelve daycs 
in Chriſtmaſſe , and to aſcribe unto, March certaine borrowed daycs 
from Aprill ; all which men ſecme to beleeve.upon annyall experience 
of their owr, and the receaved traditions of their forefathers. 

Now it is manifeſt, and moſt men likewiſe know, that the Caler- 
ders of theſe computers, and the accounts of theſe dayes are very 
different, the Greeks diſſenting from the Latins, and the Latins from 
each other ; the one obſerving the Julianior ancient account, as great 
| Britaine and part of Germany ; the other adhering to the Gregorian or 


Netherlands. Now this latter account by ten'dayes at leaſt anticipateth 


{the other, ſo that before the one beginneth the accout,. the other.is 


paſt it, yetintheſc feverall calculations, the ſame eyents ſeeme true, 


Oo 


__ 


the firſt ſeven yeares, then inthe fourteene ſucceeding : for, what ſta- | 


—————. 


long after: if that be true which Hippocrates and Avicenna have de- | 


new account, as Italy, France, Spaine, and the united Provinces of the | 
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and men with equall opinion of verity,cxpeR and confeſſe a confirma. 
tion from them both. Whereby is evident the Oraculous authority | 
of tradition , and the cafic ſeduction of men, neither enquiring into 
the verity of their ſubſtance , nor reforming upon, repugnance of cir- 
cumftance. 

And thus may diverſe eafily be miſtaken who ſuperſticioufly ob. 
ſerve certaine times, or ſet downe unto themſelves an obſervation of 
unfortunate months, ordayes, or howres 3 Asdid the Agyptians, two 
inevery month, and the Romans, the dayes after the Nones, Ides, and 
| Calends. And thus the Rules of Navigators muſt often faile , ſetting 
downe, as Rhodiginus obſcrveth, ſuſpeRted and ominous dayes, in 
every month, as the firſt and ſeyenth of March, the fift and fixt of A- 
prill, the fixt,the twelfth and fifteenth of February. For the accounts | 
| hereof in theſe months are very different in our dayes, and were diffe-, 
rent with ſeverall nations in Ages paſt 5 and yet how ſtritly ſoever 
the account be made, and even by the ſelfe ſame Calendar, yet isit' 
poſſible that Navigators may be out. For ſo were the Hollanders,who 
p:fling Weſtward through fretum le Mayre, and compaſſing the: 
Globe, upon their returne into their owne Countrey, found that they 
had loſt a day. Foriftwo men at the ſame time travell from the ſame 
place, the one Exſtward, the other Weſtward round about the earth, 
and meet inthe ſame place from whence they firſt ſet forth ; it will ſo! 
- | fall our, that he which hath moved Eaſtward againſt the diurnall moti-' 

 onof the Sun, by anticipating daylic ſomething of its circle with his: 
owne motion, will gaine one day ; but he that travelleth Weſtward, 
with the motion of the Sun, by ſeconding its revolution, fhall loſeor 
come ſhort a day ; and therefore alſo upon theſe grounds that Delos 
was ſeated in the middle of the earth, it was no exact deciſion, becauſe 


two Eagles let flye Eaſt and Weſt by Jupiter , their mecting fcll our 
juſt inthe Iſland Delos. | 


_—— 


| Cnavy. V. 
A Digreſſion of the wiſdome of God in the ſite and notion of the Suy. 


H Aving thus beheld the Ignorance of man in ſome things, his error 
2nd blindneſſe in others; that is, in the meaſure of duration both of 
yeares and ſeaſons, let us a while admire the Wiſdome of God inthis | 
diſtinguiſher of times, and viſible Deity, as ſome have termed it , the 
Sun ; which though ſome from its glory adore, and all for its benefirs 
admire, we ſhall advance from other conſiderations, and ſuch as illu- 
ſtrate the artifice of its Maker ; nor doe wee thinke we can excuſe the 
duty of our knowledge,if we an beſtow the flouriſh of Poetry here- 


on, or thoſe commendatory conceits which popularly fet forth the 
| eminency 


F 


- {call body of what bigneſle ſocyer illuminatiog the whole ſphere of 
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| eminency of this creature, except we aſcend unto ſubtiler confiderati- 
1 ons, and ſuchas rightly underſtood, convinſively declare the wiſdome 
| of the Creator, which fince a Spaniſh Phyſitioa-hath begun, wee will 
| inlarge with our owne deduRions ; and this we ſhall endeavour from 
| two conſiderations, that is, its proper ſituation ,. and wiſely ordered 
motion. | 
And firſt, we cannot pafl- over his providence in that it moveth at 
all; for, had ir ſtood ſtill, and were it fixed like the earth , there had 
beene then no diſtinRion of times, cither of day or yeare, of Spring,of 
Autumne, of Summer, or of Winter; for theſe ſcaſonsare defined by 
the motions of the Sun, when that approacheth neereſt us, wee call it 
Summer, when furtheſt off, Winter,when in the middle ſpaces, Spring 
or Autumnez whereas reinaining in one place theſe diſtinRions had 
[ceaſed , and conſequently the generation of all things depending on 
[their viciſſicudes 5 making in one hemiſphere a perpetuall Summer, in 
||the other a deplorable and comfortleſſe Winter ,, and thus had it alſo 
{| beene continuall day unto ſome, and perpetuall njghtunto others; for 
\theday is defined by the abode of the Sun aboyethe Horizon, and 
che night byits continuance below; ſo ſhould we, have needed another 
| Sun, one to illuſtrate our hemiſphere, a ſecond to enlighted the other, 
|| which inconvenience will enſue, in what ſite ſoever we place it, whe- 
\therinthe poles, or the Aquator, or betweene them both; no ſpheri- 


another, although it illuminate ſomething more then halfe of a lefler, 
Z | according unto the doctrine of the Opticks. . , . . 

/ His wiſdome is againe diſcernable not onely in that ie moveth at all, 
£ | and in its, bare motion, but wonderfull in conttiving the line of its re- 
-| volutions which from his artifice is ſo effected, that by a viciſſitude in 
one body and light, it ſufficeth the whole carth, affording thereby a 
poſſible or pleaſurable habitation in every part thereof, and that is the 


poſſible. For firſt, if we imagine the Sun to make his courſe out of the 
Eclyptick, and.upona line without any obliquity, let it be conceaved 
| within that Circle, that is, either.on the &quator , or elſe on cither 
fide (for, if we ſhould place iteither inthe Meridizn or Colures, beſide 
the ſubverſion of its coutſe from Eaft to Weft, there would enſue the 
like incommodities.) Now if we conceave the Sun to move betweene 


206 | 


line Eclyptick, all which to effec by any other circle it had beene im- | 


the obliquity of this Eclyprick in a line upon one fide of the, Aquator, 
then would the Sunne be viſible but: unto one pole, that is, the ſame 
which was neareſt unto it. So that unto the one. it would be perpetuall 
day, unto the other perpetuall night, the one would be opprefled with 
conſtant heate, the other with unſuffcrable cold z and ſo the defeR of 
alternation would utterly impugne the generation of all things, which 
naturally. xcquire 3 vicifitude of. heate to their, produion, ; and, no 
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ſphere , or ſuch as havethe pole for their Zenith, it would have made 
neither perfet day nor night; for being in the Aquatorit would in- 
| terſe their Horizon, and be halfe above, and halte beneath it ; or ra- 
ther it would have made perperuall night to both : for though in re- 
gard ofthe rationall Horizon, which biſeRech the Globe into equall 
parts, the Sunne inthe Aquator would interſe& the Horizon : yet in 
reſpec of the ſenſible Horizon (which is defined by the eye) che Sun 
would bee viſibleunto neither. For if as ocular witneſſes report, and 
ſome doe alſo write, by reaſon of the connexity of the Earth rhe 
eye of man under the Aquator cannot diſcover both the poles, 

neither would the eye under the poles diſcover the Sunne in the AM. 
' quator. And thus- would there nothing fruQtifie either neare of 


| under them, the Sunne being Horizontall to the poles, and of no con- 


| fiderable alritude unto parts a reaſonable diſtance from them. Again, 
| uato a right ſphere, or ſuch as dwell under the Aquator , although it 
made a difference in'day and night , yet would ir not make any diſtin- 


ing alwayes yerticall, and never defleQing from them : So had there 

been no fruRification at all, and the Countries ſubjeRed would be as 

{ inhabitable, as indeed antiquity conceivedthem. | 

| Laſtly; itmovingthus upon the Aquator, unto what poſition ſo- 
ever, although ir hxd made a day , yet could it have madeno yeare; 

for it could not have had thoſe two motions now aſcribed unto it,that 

is , from Exſt to Weſt, whereby it makes the day, and likewiſe from 
Weſt to Exſt, whereby the yeare is computed: for according to Aſtro- 

nomy.the poles of the Aquator arethe : 

Mobile. Now it is impoſlible that on the ſamecircle, having the ſame 


—— 


time performed, all which is falved if we allow the Sunne an obliquity: 
in his annuall motion, and conceive him to move upon the poles of the 
Lodiack , diſtant from theſe of the world 23 degrees and an halfe: 
And thus may we difcerne the neceſſity of its obliquity , and how in- 
convenient its motion had been upon a circle parallel] rothe Aquator, 
or upon the Xquator it ſelfe. | 

Now with what providence this obliquity is determined , we (hill 
evidently perceive upon the enſuing inconveniences from any deviati- 
on : for firſt, if itsobliquity had been lefle, a5inſtead of twenty three 
degrees, twelve or the halfe thereof, the vicifitude of feaſonsappoin- 


| ted for the generationof all things, would furely have beentoo'ſhorr, 


for different ſeaſons would have hudled upon each other, and unto 
ſome ithad not been much betterthenif it had moved on theAquator: 


CRT Toni mana 


But if we conceive it to move inthe Aquator firſt, unto a parallel 


Rion of ſeaſons : for unto them it would be conſtant Summer , it be- | 


ame with thoſe of the Primum: | 


poles, both theſe motions from oppoſite termes, ſhould be at the ſame; |. 


4 


| 


_ 


bur had theobliquity been greater then now itis , as double orof 40. 
| : : : deprecs. 
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degrees , ſeverall parts of thecarth had not beenable to endure the| 


{ cefle, and diſtance of the Sunne : for unto ſome habitations the Sum- 


— 


| ticall unto them : but they would have Winters like thoſe beyond the 
 Articke Circle, for in that ſeafon the Suone would be removed above 


" unto us; for they would be equidiſtant from that Tropick, even as we 
are from this at preſent ; but the Winter would be extreme, the Sun 


| it been ſeated inany other Orbe, inconveniences would enſue of con- 
| dition like the former, for had it been placedin the loweſt ſphere; and 
| where 5 now the Moone, the yeare would have conſiſted but of one | 


. | things, contrary ſeaſons which deſtroy theeffeRs of one another, ſo 


| had been intollerable : for if (as many affirme) there. is a different ſenſe 


| flow revolution of 'that orbe-which- abſolveth not his coutſe in n 
thouſand years,no man had lived to attaine the account thereof. Theſe 


] arethe inconveniencesenſuing upon its ſituation inthe extreme orbes,| 


and Common Errors. 


diſproportionable differences of ſeaſons , accafioned by the great re- 


mer would have been extreme hot, and the Winter extreme cold; like- 
wiſe the Summer temperate unto ſome, but exceſhve and in extremity 
unto others, as unto thoſe who ſhould dwell under the Tropicke of 
Cancer.as then would doc ſome part of Spaine,or ten degrees beyond, 
as Germany , and ſome part of England , who would have Summers 
25 now the Moores of Africa; for the Sunne would ſometime be ver- 


$o degrees fromthem. Againe, it would be temperate to ſome habi- 
tations in the Summer, but very extreme inthe Winter 3 temperate to 
thoſe in two or three degrees beyond the Artick Circle , as now it is| 


being removed above an hundred degrees, and ſo conſequently would 
not be vifible in their Horizon ; no poſition of ſphere diſcovering any 
ſtarre diſtant above go degrees, which isthe diſtance of every Zenith 
from the Horizon. And thus ifthe obliquity of this Circle had been 
efſe, the viciſfitude of ſeaſons had been ſo ſmall as not to be diſtingui- 
ſhed; if greater, ſo large and diſproportionable as not to be endured. | 

' Now for its ſituation, although it held this Eclypticke line, yet had 


moneth g for in that ſpace of time it would have paſſed through every | 
every part of the Eclyptick , ſo would there have been no reaſonable | 
diſtinion of ſeaſons required for the generation and fruRitying of all 


ſuddenly ſucceeding beſides by this vicinity untothe earth its heart | 


of heat from the different points of its proper orbe, and that in the A- 
pogeum or higheſt point (whiclhappeneth in Cancer)'it is not ſo hot 
under that Tropick, on this fide the Aquator, as untothe other fide in 
the Perigeum or loweſt part ofthe eccentric (which happeneth in Ca- 
pricornus) ſurely being placed in anorbe farre lower, its heat would be 
unſufferable, nor needed we a fable to ſet the world on fire.” 

But had it been placed inthe higheſt Ocbe'or that of the eight ſphere, 
there had been none but Platoes yeare , and a farre lefle diftinRionof 
ſeaſons ; for one yeare had then been many , and wconng unto the 

rle in many 
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have enſued abſurdities ofa middle and participating nature. | 
Nor whether we adhere unto the hypotheſis of Copernicus, affir- 
ming the Earth ro move, and the Sunne to ſtand ſtill; or whether wee 
hold as ſome of late have concluded from the ſpots inthe Sun, which 
appeare and diſ-appeare againe; that beſides the revolution it maketh 
with its Orbes, 1t hath alſoa dineticall motion and rowles upon ies 
owne poles ; whether I ſay we affirme theſe or no, the jllations before 
mentioned are not thereby infringed : we therefore conclude this con- 
remplation, and are not afraid to believe, it may be literally ſaid of the 
wiſdome of God, what men will have figuratively ſpoken of the works 
of Chriſt, that if the wonders thereof were duly deſcribed, the whole 
world , that.is all withinthe laſt circumference, would not containe 
themz for as his wiſdomeis infinit, ſo cannot the due expreſſions 
thereot be finite , and ifthe world compriſe him not, neither canit 
comprehend the ſtory of him. | 


— 


—| 
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Concerning the vulgar opinion that the earth was ſlenderly peopled before the 
Floud. | | 


BREfde the lender conſideration men of latter times doe hold of the 


firſt ages, it is commonly opinioned, and at firſt thought generally | 
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and had it been placed inthe middle orbes ot the Planets, there would | 


imagined, thatthe Earth was thinly inhabited , at leaft not remotely 


\ planted before the Floud ; ſo that ſome conceiving it needlefſe to bee 


univerſal, have madethe deluge particular,and about thoſe parts where 
Noah built his Arke; which opinion becauſe it is not only injurious to 
the Text, humane hiſtory, and common reaſon, but alſo derogatory 
unto that great worke of Gad,the uniyerſall inundation, it will be necd- 
full ro make ſome farther Inquiſitiong and (although predetermined by 
opinion.) whether many might not ſuffer in the firſt Flood , as they 
ſhall in the laſt Flame,that is who knew not Adam nor his offence,and 


many periſh in the deluge ,” who never heard of Noah orthe Arke of 


his preſervation. | . | 

Now for the true enquirie thereof, the meanes are as obſcureas the 
matter, which being naturally to: be explared by Hiſtory humane or 
divine, receiveth thereby no ſmall additionof obſcurity -: for as for 
humane relations, they are ſo fabulgus in Deucalions floud, that they 
are of little credit about Ogyges & Noah's; for the-Heathens (as Vario 
accounteth)make three diſtinRions of time : the firſt fromthe begin- 
ning of the World unto the generall Deluge of 'Ogyges they terme, 
adelon; that is a time not much unlike that which was before time, im- 


manifeſt and unknowne , becauſe thereof there is almoſt nothing or 
_=_ very 
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Jochus tlie Greek; who introduceth alſo the teſtimony at;Moſes in his 


| frapmentde terporibas;yet have they delivered no accountofiwhat pre- 
cededor went before it. Joſephus I confeſſe in his Diſcourſe againſt 


Appion induceth the antiquity of the Jewes unto the floud', - and/be- 
fore, from the teſtimony of humane Writers, inſiſting eſpecially upon 
Maſeas of Damaſcus, 'Jeronymus Xgyptius, and Beroſus ; -and confic- 
ming the long duratian of their lives, not only from theſe, but the au- 


|chority of Heſtod, -Erathius, Hellanicus and Agefilaus;' Beroſus the 


Chaldean Pricſt, writes moſt plainly mentioning che City of Enos, the 


| name of Noah and his ſonnes, the building of the Arke , and alſo the 
| place of its landing. And Diodotus Siculus hath in.his third booka 
| paſſage which examined advanceth as high as Adam; forthe Chalde- 
| ans, faich he,derivethe originall of their Aſtronomy and letters forty 
three thouſand yeares before the Monatchy of Alexander the Great; | 


now the yeares whereby they computed the antiquiry of their letters 
being as Xenophon interpretsto be accounted Lunary , the compute 
will ariſc unto the time of Adam:for forty three thouſand Lupary years 
make about three thouſand ſix hundred thirty foute yeares, which an- 
ſwereth the Chronologie of time from the beginning of the world un- 
tothe reigne of Alexander, as Annius of. Viterbo computeth in his 
Comment upon Beroſus. | al 17 

The ſecond ſpace or intervall of time isaccounted from the Floud 
unto the firſt Olympiade, that is the yeare of the world 3174. which 


| extendeth unto the dayes of Iſaiah the Prophet j--and ſome twenty 
| years before the foundation of Rome; this they terme mythicon or fa- 


bulous, becauſe the account thereof eſpecially of the firſt part is: fabu- 
louſly or imperiecly delivered: hereof ſome things have been briefly 
related by the Authors above mentioned; more particularly by Dares 


ous Pompeius ; the moſt famous Greek Poets lived alſo in this Inter- 
vall, as Orpheus, Linus, Muſzus, Homer, Hefiod; and herein arc 


| comprehended the grounds and firſt inventions of Paeticall fables, 


which were alſo taken up by hiſtoricall Writers, | perturbing the 
Chaldean and Agyptian Records with fabulous additions, and con- 
Founding their names and ſtories, with their owne inventions. 

, Therhird time ſucceeding untill their preſent ages, they terme hiſto- 
ricon , that is ſuch wherein matters have been more truly hiſtorified, 


| [and may therefore be beleeveds Of theſe times alſo have written He- 


rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus, and both of theſe and 
the other preceding ſuch as have delivered: univerſall Hiſtories or 


Chronologies ; as to omit Philo , whoſe Narrations concernthe He- 
| URS OP brews, 


[rey obſcurely delivered: for though divers Authars hayeeade foe 
-|mention of the Deluge, as Manetlionthe Mgyprian Prieſt, Arxophon we 


| aquivecic Fabius Pictor de Aureoſeculo, Mar.C ata de originibarantd Archi. 


Phrygius, Ditys Cretenfis, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Tro-' 
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nor any way make evident the point in hand : For the ſecond, though 


line ſhould be continued. And although that expreſſion that they be- 
gat ſons and daughters be not determined to be, before or after the 


—— 
- 
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brewes, Eufebius, Julius Atricanus, Orofius, Ado of Vienna, Maria- 
aus Scotus, Hiforia rripartita , Frſpergenſis, Carion, Pineda, Salian, 
and withusSir Waker —_ SRL A 2 

Now from the firſt hereo 


that moſt concerneth us, wee havelittle 
or no affiſtance, the fragments and broken records hereof inforcing not 
atall our parpoſe; and although ſomethings not uſually obſerved, may 
be from thence colleRed, yet doe they not advantage our diſcourſe, 


it direRly concernes usnot, yet in regard of our laſt meditim and ſome 
illuſtrations therein, we ſhall be conſtrained to make ſome uſe thereof, 
As forthe laſt it concernes us not at all, for treating of times far below 
us, ir'canno way adyantage us; and though diverſe in this laſt Ape 
havealſo written of the firſt, as all that have delivered the generall ac- 
counts of time, yet are their Traates little auxiliary unto ours, nor af- 
ford us any light to detenebrate and cleare this truth. PE INE 
| As for holy Scripture and divine relation, there may alſo fecme 
| therein but ſlender information, there being onely left # briefe narrati- 
on hereof by Moſes, and ſuch as afford no poſitive determination. For 
the text delivercth but two genealogies, that is, of Cain and Seth; in 
the line of Seth there are onely ten deſcents, inthat of Cain but ſeven, 
and thoſe ina right line with mention of father and ſonne, excepting 
that of Lamech, where isal{o mention of wives, ſons, and adaughter: | 
notwithſtanding ifwe ſhall ſeriouſly conſider what is delivered there- 
in, and what is alſo deducible, it will be probably declared what is by 
us intended, that is, the populous and ample habitation of the earth be» | 
fore the floud, which wee ſhall labour to induce not from poſtulates | 
and entreated Maximes;, but undeniable principles declared in holy | 
Scripture, that is, the length of mens lives before the loud; and the | 
large extent of time from the creationthereunto. # 
We ſhall onely firſt crave notice, that although in the relation of 
Moſes there be very few perſons mentioned, yet are there many more 
to be preſumed;nor when theScripturein the line of Seth nominats but 
ten perſons, arethey to be conceaved all that were of this generation; 
the Scripture ſingly delivering the holy line, wherein the world was 
to be pteſerved,firſt in Noah, and afterward in our Saviour. For in this 
line jt is manifeſt there were many more borne then are named , for it | 
is ſaid of themall, that they begat ſons and daughters. And whereas 
it is very late before it is ſaid they begat thoſe perſons which are na- 
med in the Scripture, the ſooneſt at 65. it muſt not be underſtood that | 
they had none before ,- but not any in whom it pleaſed God the holy 


mention of theſe, yet muſt it be before in ſome, for before it is ſaid 


that Adam begat Scth at the x30. yeare,it is plainly affirmed that Cain 


knew 
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knew his wife, and had a ſon, which muſt be one of the daughters of 
| Adam, one of thoſe whereof it is after faid, hee begat ſons and daugh- 
ters. And fo for ought can be diſproved there might be more perſons 
uponearth then are commonly ſuppoſed, when Cain flew Abel, nor 
the fat ſo hainouſly to be aggravated in the circumſtance ofthe fourth | 
perſon living. And whereas it is ſaid upon the nativity of Seth , God 
| hath:2ppointed meanothet ſced inſtead of Abel, it doth not imply he 
had no other all this while, but not any of that expeQation, or appoin- 


whom the-world wasto be ſaved, and from whom be ſhould be borne, 
that was myſtically ſlaine in Abel. | | 

Now our. firſt ground to induce the numerolity of people before 
the floud, is the long durationof their lives beyond 7. 8. and 9. hun- | 
dred yeares, which how it conduceth unto populoſity wee ſhall make 
but little doubt, if we conſider there are two 1naine cauſes of numero- 
fity in any kind or fpecies, that is, a frequent and multiparous way of 
\ breeding, whereby they fill the world with others, though they exiſt | 
not long themſelves ; or along duration and ſubfiſtence, whereby they 
doe not onely repleniſh the world with a new annumeration of others; 
but alſo maintaine the former account in themſelves. From the firſt 


|fiſhes; in vermiparous, as Flies, Locuſts, and Gnats; in animals alſo 
viviparous, as Swine and Conies; of the firſt there is agreat example 
inthe heard of Swine in Galilee, although it were an uncleane beaſt, 
| and forbidden unto the Jews. Of the other a very remarkable one in 
Athenevs, inthe Iſle Aſtipalea, one of the Cyclades now called Stam- 
palia, wherein from two that were imported,the number ſo encreaſed, 
that the Inhabitants were conſtrained to have recourſe unto the Oracle 
| of Delphos, for an invention how to deſtroy them. 
| Others there are which make ggod the” paucity of their breed with 
{rhe length and duration of their dayes,' whereof there'want' not ex: 
| amples inanimals uniparous: Firſt, m biſulcous or cloven hoofr, as Ca- 
mels, and Beeves; whereof there is above a million annually {lainein 
_—_— : Iris alſo ſaid of Job, that he had a thouſand yoake of Oxen, 
and {ix thouſand Camels and of the childrenof Iſrael paſſing into the * 
land of Canaan, that they tooke from the Midianites threefcore and 
- | tenthouſand Beeves z and of the Army of Semiramis, thatthere were 
* | therein ro0000.Camels;for Solipes, or firme hoofed creatures,as Hor- 
ſes, Aﬀes, Mules,8&c.they are alſo in mighty numbers ; ſo is it delivered 
that Job had a thouſand ſhe Aﬀes:that the Midianites loſt 61000. Aﬀes: | 
| for horſes it is affirmed by Diodorus, that Ninus broughe-againſt the 
BaQrians 280000. horſes; after him. Semiramis 500006;horſes , and: 


rate, the length of life conduceth much unto the multiplicity of the 


ted -( as his name implies ) to make a ptogreſſion in the holy line, in | ' 


cauſe we may obſerve examples in creatures oviparous; as birds and | ' 


Chariots 100000, even in creatures ſteril] and ſuch'.as Uo not getie- | 
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ſpeciesz for the number of Mules which live farre longer then their 
Dammes or Sites, in countries where they are bred is very remarkable, 
and farre more common then horſes. 

For animals multifidous , or ſuch as are digitated or have ſeverall 
divifions in their feete , there are but two that are uniparous, that is, 
Men and Elephants ; in whom though their generations be but ſingle, 
they are notwithſtanding very numerous. The Elephant (as Ariſtotle 
affirmeth) carrycth the young two yeares and conceaveth not againe 
(as Edvardus Lopes affirmeth) in many after; yer doth their age requite 
this diſadvantage, they living commonly one hundred, ſometime two 
hundred yeares. Now although they be unuſuall with us in Europe, 
and altogether unknowne unto America, yet in the two other parts 
they are abundant, as evidently appeares by the relation of Gorcias ab 
Horto, Phyfitian to the Viceroy at Goa z who in his Chapter de Ebore, 
relates that at one venation the King of Sian fooke foure thouſand, and 
is of opinion they are in other parts, in greater anmber then heards of 
Beeves in Europe. And though this delivered from a Spaniard un- 
acquainted with our Northerne droves , may ſceme very farre to ex- 
ceed, yet muſt we conceayethem very numerous, if wee conſider the 
number of teeth tranſported from one Countrey to another, they ha | 
ving onely two great teeth, and thoſe not falling or renewing. 

As for man the diſadvantage in his fingle iflue is the ſame wich 
theſe, andin the latenefle of his generation ſomewhat greater then any; 
yet in the continuall and not interrupted time thereof, and the extent of 
dayes , he becomes at preſent , if not then any other ſpecies, at leaſt 


| more numerous then theſe before mentioned. Now being thus nume- 


rous at preſent, and in the meaſure of threeſcore, foureſcore or ao hun- 
dred years, iftheir dayes extended unto fixe, ſeven, or eight bundied, 
their generations would be proportionably multiplied, their times of 

eneration being not onely multiplyed, but their ſubſiſtence continued, 
for thoughthe great Grandchild went on, the Tycho or firſt Originall 
would ſubfiſt and make one of the world, though he outlived all the 
termes of conſanguinity, and became a ſtrangerunto his proper proge- 
ny.So by compute of Scripture Adam lived unto the ninth generation, 
untothe dayes of Lamech the father of Noah 5 Methuſelah unto the 


| yeare of the floud, and Noah was contemporary unto all from Enoch 
| unto Abraham. So that alchough ſome dyed, the father beholding ſo 


many diſcents, the number of furvivers muſt ſtill be very great, for if 


; halfe the men were now alive, which lived inthe laſt Century, the 


carth would ſcarce comaine their number ; whereas in our abridged 
and ſeptuageſimall apes, it is very rare and deſcrves adiftichto behold 
the fourth generation : Xerxes complaine ſtill remaining, and what he 
lamented inhis Army , being almoſt deplorable inthe whole world, 


| men ſcldome ariving unto thoſe yeares whereby Mcthuſelah exceeded 


nine 


I 
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| 


[ded of women fit for marriage theſecond or third firft Centuries ; and 
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long agoc to bethe age of -man. / | 
{ Nowalthoughthelength of dayes conduceth mainly unto the nu- 
meroſity of mankince , and ir be manifeſt from Scripture they lived 
very long, yet is not the period of their lives determinable, and ſome 
might be longer livers, then we account that any were z' For, (to omit 
that conceit of ſome, that Adam was the oldeſt man, in as much as he 
is conceaved to be created in the maturity of mankinde, that is, at 60. 
| (for inthat age itis ſet downe they begat children) ſo that adding this 
number unto his 930. he was 21. yeares older then any of his poſteri- 
ty) that even Methuſelah was the longeſt lived of all the children of 


Adam, we need not grant, nor is it definitively ſet downe by Moſes :| - 


Indeed of thoſe ten mentioned in Scripture with their ſeveral! ages it 
{ muſt be true 5 but whether thoſe ſeven of the line of Caive and theit 
| progeny, or any of the ſonsor daughters poſterity after them outlived 
thoſe, is not expreſſed in holy Scriptures and it will ſeeme more 
probable that of the line of Caine, ſome were longer lived then any of 
Seth, if we concede that ſeven generations bfthe one Jived as long as 
nine of the other. As for what is commonly alledged , that God 
would not permit thelife of any unto a thouſand ,” becauſe (alluding 
unto that of David ) no man ſhould live one'day inthe fight of the 
Lord, although it be urged by divers, yet is it me thinks an inference 
| ſomewhat Rabbinicall, and not of power to perſwade a ſcrious exa- 

minator. _ of 
| Having thus made manifeſt in generall how powerfully the length 


acknowledged if we diſcend to particularities,and conſider how many 
in ſeven hundred yeares might diſcehd from one man, wherein con- 
ſidering the length of their dayes, we may conceave the greateſt num- 
berto have beene alive together. And this that no reaſonable ſpirit 
may contradia, wee will declare with manifeſt diſadvantage ;- for 
whereas the duration of the world unto the loud was above 1600. 
yeares, we will make our compute in lefle then halfe that time; nor 
will we begin with the-firſt man, _ but allow the earth' to bee provi- 


will onely take as granted, that they might beget children at ſixty, and 
at an hundred yeares have twenty, allowing for that number forty 
yeares. Nor will we hercin fingle out Methuſelah, or account fromthe 
longeſt livers, but make choice of the ſhorceſt of any wee finde recor- 
ded inthe Texr, excepting Enoch 5 who after hee had lived as many | 


from one ſtock of ſeven hundred yeares, multiplying ſtill by twenty, 


we ſhall finde the produR to be one theuſand, three hundred fotty ſe-, | 


nine hundred, and what Adam came ſhort ofa thouſand, was PRwerer” |: — 


— 


- lives conduced unto populoſity of thole times, it will yet be cafier | 


| 


yeares asthere be dayes inthe yeare, was tranſlared at 365. And thus ; - 
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ven millions, three hundred fixty eight thouſand, foure hundre oo 
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[1 20, 
2 | 400, 
3 | 800, 
Centuriee 4 >160,000. 
5 | 3-200,008, 


6 | 46,000,000, 
7, 1,280.000,000, 


Lo 


The product bs 1.347-368.4205 Now had wee compu- 
' ted by Mcthuſelah the fumme had exceeded five hundred thouſand 
millions ; as large a number from one ſtock as may bee concea- 
ved in Europe $ eſpecially if in Conftantinople the greatcſt City 
thereof,there be no more then Botero accounteth,ſeven hundred thou- | 
ſand ſoules, which duely confidered, wee ſhall rather admire how the 

' earth contained its inhabitants, then doubt irs inhabitation s and might 
conceave the Deluge not fimply penall, but in ſome way alſo neceſla- 
. ry as many have conceaved of tranſlations , if Adam had not ſinned, 
and the race of man had remained upon earth immortall. 

Now whereas ſome to make good their longevity , have imagined | . 
that the yeares of their compute were Lunary ; unto theſe we muſt re- 
ply ; That if by a lunary yeare they underſtand twelve revolutions of | 
the Moone, that is, 354. dayes, eleven fewer then in the Solary ycare ; 
there will be no great difference, at leaſt not ſufficient to convince or 
excenuate the queſtion: But if by a Lunary yeare they meane one re- 
| volution of the Moone, that is, amonth, they firſt introduce a yeare | 
| never uſcd by the Hebrewes in their Civill accompts ; and what is de- | 
| livered before of the Chaldean yeares, (as Xenophon gives a caution) 

was onely receaved inthe Chronology of their Arts. Secondly, they 
contradic the Scripture, which makes a plaine enumeration of many | 
months in the account of the Deluge, for ſo it is expreſſed in the Text. 
In the tenth month, in che firſt day of the month were the tops of the 
mountaines ſcene z Concordant whereunfo is the relation of humave | 
Authors, for ſo faith Xenophon de Aquivecss, Inwnd tiones plares fa- | 
ere, prima novimeſtris inundatio terrarum ſub priſco Ogyge 5 and the like | 
alſo Solinus, Meminiſſe hoc loco par eft poſt primum diluvinm Ogyei tem: 
| poribus notatum, cum uovem & amplius menſibus diem continua nox in- 

wmbraſſet, Delon ame omnes terras radius ſolis illuminatum ſortitumque ex 

co nomen. And laſtly,chey fall upon an abſurdity, for they make Enoch 
| to beget children about fix yeares of age ; for whereas it is ſaid he be- 
gat Methuſelah at 65. if we ſhall account every month a yeare, he was 
' at that time ſome fixc yeares and an halfe, for ſo many months are con- | 
fained in that ſpace of time, | ts | 

Having thus declared how much the length of mens lives conduced 
unto the populoſity of their kinde, our ſecond foundation muſt be the 
large extent of time, from the Creation untothe Deluge; thatis, ac- 
cording 


_—_————_ 
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| | ſhould reach unto the heavens, whereunto there was required no flen- 
1 der number of perſons,if we conſider the magnitude thereof,exprefſed 
| [by ſome,&conceived to beTurr# Bel; in Herodotus;zand the multirudes 


| Temple there were threeſcore and ten thouſand that carryed burdens, 


| Pyramids in the rcigne of King Cheops, as Herodotus: reports there 


1p 


| morſs ; yet did the ſummes expended in Garlicke and Onyons amount | 
{unto no lefſe then one thouſand fix hundred Talents. | 

| The firſt Monarchy or Kingdome of Babylon is mentioned in'Scrip- | 
|ture under the foundation of Nimrod , , which is alſo recorded in hu- | 


and Common Errors, 
cording unto received computes about 165 5 yeares)a longer time then 


| hath paſſed fince the nativity of our Saviour; and which we cannot but | 
conceive ſufficient fora very large encreaſe, if we do but affirm what | 
reaſonable enquirers will not deny 5 That the earth might be as popu- | 


lous in that number of yeares before the Flood, as we can manifeſt it 
was in the ſame number after. And whereas there may be conceived 

ſome diſadvantage, in regard that at the Creation,the original of man- 

kinde was.in two perſons , but after the Flood their propagation iſſued 

at leaſt from ſixe;againſt this we might very well ſet the length of their 
lives before the Flood, which were abreviated after, and inhalfe this 
ſpace contraced into hundreds and threeſcores. Notwithſtanding to 
equalize accounts, we will allow three hundred yeares, and ſo long a 
time as we can manifeſt from the Scripture, There were foure men at 
leaſt that begat children, Adam, Cain, Seth, and Enos 5 ſo ſhall wee 


| fairly and fayourably proceed if we aflirme the world to haye been as 


populous in ſixteen hundred and fifty yeares before the Flood , as it 


j was inthirteen hundred after. Now how populous and largely inha- 


bited it was within this period of time , we ſhall endeavour to declare 
from probabilities , and ſeverall teſtimonies of Scripture and humane 
Authors. | 

And firſt, to manifeſt the ſame neerc thoſe parts of the Earth where 
the Arke is preſumed to have reſted , wee have the relation of holy 
Scripture accounting the genealogic of Japhet,Cham and Sem, and in 
thislaſt , foure deſcents unto the diviſion of the earth in the dayes of 


| Peleg, which time although it were not upon common compute mach 


above an hundred yeares, yet were they at this time mightily encrea- | 
ſed; nor can we well conceive it otherwiſe, if we conſider they began | 


{already to wander from their firſt habitation, and were able to attempt 


ſo mighty a worke as the building of a City and a Tower , whoſe top 


| 


of people recorded at the ereRing of the like or inferiour ſtryRures: far 
ſo is it delivered in theBook of Kings,that at the building of Solomons 


2nd fourſcore thouſand hewers in the mountaines., beſide the chiefe of 
his officers three thouſand and three hundred;and at the erecting of the 
were decers myriades, that is an hundred thouſand men. And chough| 
& be ſaid of the Fgyptians , Porrum & cape nefa wielare &f frangere 
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manehiſtory; as beſide Beroſus, in Diodorus and Juſtine, for Nimrod 
of the Scriptures is Belus of the Gentiles,and Aflur the ſame with Ni- 
nus his ſucceſſour. There is alſo mention of divers Ciries, particularly 
of Ninivy and Reſenexprefled emphatically in the Text to be a prear 
City. | | | 


the Wars of the Monarchs of Afſyria with the Barians, Indians, Scy- 
thyans, Athiopians, Armenians, Hyrcanians, Parthians, Perſians, Su- 
ſians ; they yanquiſhing (as Diodorus relateth) Agypr, Syria, and all 
Aſia minor , even from Boſphorus unto Tanais. And it is ſaid, that 
Semiramis in her expedition againſt the Indians, brought along with 
her the King of Arabia. About the ſame time of the Aflyrian Mo- 


| after, that of the Argives, and not very long after, that of the Atheni- 
ans under Cecrops; and within our period aſſumed are hyſtorified ma. 
ny memorable ations of the Greekes, as the expedition of the Argo- 


That Canaan alfo and Agypt were well peopled farre within this 


the hiſtory of Abraham , who in lefle then 400 yeares after the Flood 
journied from Meſopotamia unto Canaan and Agypr; both which he 
found well peopled and policied into Kingdomes ; wherein allo in 
430 yeares, from threeſcore and tenperſons which came with Jacob 
into Agypt he became a mighty Nation : for it is ſaid, at their depar- 
ture, there journyed from Rhameſis to Succoth about fix hundred 
| thouſand on foot , that were men beſides children. Now how popu- 
lous the land from whence they came was, may be colleRed nor only 
from their ability in commanding ſo mighty ſubjeRions, but from the 
ſeverall accounts of that Kingdome delivered by Herodotus; and how 


with this inſcription in Diodorus; Mb patey eft Saturnus deorum junicr, 
ſum wveroOfyris rex qui totum peragravi orbems uſg, adIndoram fines ad eos 
queg, ſum prefeti us qui ſeptentrioni ſubjacent uſq, ad Iſtri fontes, & alias 
paries uſh, ad Oceanum. Now according unto the beſt determinations 


whoſe name #gypt is not only called in Scipture the land of Ham, but 
thus muchis alſo feitified by Plutarch;for in his Treatiſe de 0/5ride,he 
delivereth that Agypt was called Chamia a Cham Noe fi:io, thatis 
from Cham the ſonne of Noah. And if according to the conſent of 
ancient Fathers, Adam was buried inthe ſame place , where Chriſt 
was crucified , that is Mount Calvary, the firſt man ranged farre 
before the Flood , and laid his bones many miles from that place, 
where its preſumed he received them : And this migration was the 
greater, it asthe Text expreſſeth , he was caſt out of the yg $1 

| | Paradiſe 


ihe. 
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Oſyris was Mizraim,8: Saternus Aigyptius,the ſame with Cham, after 


That other Countries round about were alſo peopled, appeares by | 


narchy, do Authors place that of the Sycionians in Greece, and ſoone | 


| 


nautes, with the moſt famous Wars of Thebes and Troy. 


period, befides their plantation by Canaan and Miſraim,appeareth from | 


ſoone it was peopled is evidenced from the pillar of their King Oyris, | 
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Paradiſe to till the ground , and as the Poſition of the Cherubins im- 
plyeth , who were placed atthe Eſt end of the garden, to keep him 
trom the tree of life. | n 

Thatthe extream and remote parts of the earth were in this time in- 
| habited,is alſo induceable from the like Teſtimonies;for (omitting the 
numeration of Joſephus , and the genealogies of the ſonnes of Noah) 
that Iraly was inhabited appeareth from the Records of Livie,and Dio- 
| nyſius Halicarnaflcus, the ſtory of Aneas, Evander,and Janus, whom 

Annius of Viterbo, and the Chorographers of Italy,do make to be the 
| fame with Noah : that Sicily was alſo peopled, is made out from the 
frequent mention thereof in Homer , the Records of Diodorus and o- 
thers; bur eſpecially from a remarkable paſſage touched by Aretius 

and Rauzanus Biſhop of Lucerium , bur fully explained by Thomas 
* | Bzzelii in his accurate hiſtory of Sicily; that is, from an ancient inſcrip- 
tion ina ſtone at Panormo, expreſled by him in its proper characers, 
and by a Syrian thus tranſlated :- Now eff alius Deus preter nwnes De- 
#31, 101 efb alizis pores prater eundens Deum, neque eſt alige wittor preter 
eundem quer colimus Deum : Hujwus turrus prafettus eff Sapha filins Eli- 
phar, filii Eſau, fratris Tacob, filis Iſaac, filit abraham; & turri quidens 
ipſi nomen eſt Baych , ſed turri huic proxime nomen eſt Pharath. The 
antiquity of the inhabitation of Spaine isalſo confirmable, not onely 


his name, butthe ſtory of Gerion, the travells of Hercules and his 
pillars, and eſpecially a paſſage in Strabo , which advanceth unto the 
| [timeof Ninus, thus delivered in his fourth Booke. The Spaniards 
' | (faith he) affirme that they have had laws and letters above fixethou- 
| fand yeares. Now the Spaniards or Iberians obſerving (as Xenophon 
hath delivered) Annum quidrimeftrem,foure months untoa yeare, this 
compute will make up 2000 Solary yeares, which is about the ſpace of 
time from Strabo who lived inthe dayes of Auguſtus, unto the rejgne 
of Ninus. | | 
That Mauritania and the coaſt of Africa were peopled veryſoon, is the 
conjeQure of many wile men, & that by the Pheaiceans,who lefrtheir 
Country upon the invaſion of Canaan by the Iſraelites: tor beſide the 
conformity of the punicke or Carthaginean language with that of Phe- 


© ]Procopius, who in his ſecond de bello F andaiico, recordeth , that in a 
\f Towne of Mauritania Tingitana, there was to be ſeen upon two white 
| Columns inthe Phenicean language theſe enſuing words;Nos M awrict 

ſums = fugimm 4 facie Feheſchue filii Nunis pradatoris, The fortu- 

nate Iflands or Canaries were not unknowne ; for ſo doth Strabo in- 


Sed re {n11Cyr 4 poſtremms terminus extal, j | 


from Bcroſus in the plantation of Tuball and a City continuing yet in | 


| 


terpret that ſpeech in Homer of Proteus unto Menelaus ——- | 


nicea, there is a pregnant and very remarkable teſtimony hereof in | 


Ely ſium 1 Campum caleftia numing ducunt. 


4 
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Enquiries into YJulpar Books. 
Thelike might we. affirme from credible hiſtories both of France 
and Germany, and probably alfo ont of our owne Country , for omit- 
ting the fabulous and Trojan original! delivered by Jeofrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the expreſle txt of Scripture, that the race of } iphet did 
people the Ifles of the Gentiles ; (in which number this ot ours hath 
beene ſpecially accounted ) their originall was fo obſcure in Czfars | 
time, that he affirmeth the Inland inhabitants were Aborigines,thar is, 
ſuch as reported , that they had their beginning in the Iſland ; That 
Ireland our neighbour 1{land was not long time without Inhabitants, 
may be made probablc by ſundry accounts, alchongh we abnte the Tca- | 
dition of Bartholanus the Scythian , who arrived there three hundred 
years after the Flood , or the relation of Giraldus , that Czſaria the 
daughter of Noah dwelt there before. 

Thus though we have declared how largely the world was inhabi- 
ted within the ſpace of 1300 years, yet muſt it be conceived more po. 
pulous then can be evinced ; for a greater part ofthe Earth hath ever 
| been peopled, then hath been known or deſcribed by Geographers, as 

will appeare by the diſcoveries of all ages; for neither in Herodotus or 
Thucydides do we finde any mention of Rome, nor inPtolomy of ma- 
ny parts of Europe, Afta,or Africa : and becauſe many places wee have 
declared of long plantation , of whoſe populoſity notwithſtanding or | 
memorable actions we have no ancicnt ſtory, if we may conjeRure of 
theſe by what we finderelated of others, wee ſhall not need many 
| words, noraflume the halfe 1300 yeares, and this we might illuſtrate 
'] from the mighty as of the Aſſyrians performed not long after the 

Flood , and recorded by Juſtine and Diodorus, who makes relati- 

on of expeditions by Armies more numerous then have beene- ever 

ſince. For Ninus King of Afſyria brought againſt the Bactrians 700000 
foot, 200000 horſe, 10600Chariots;Semiramis his ſucceſſor led againſt 

the Indians 1300000 foot, 500000 horſe, 100000 Chariots, and as 

many upon Camells : And it is faid, Stayrobatesthe Indian King met 
her with greater force then ſhe brought againſt himzall which was per- 

formed within leſle then foure hundred yeares after the Flood. 

Now if any man imagine the unity of their language did hinder their 
diſperſion before the Flood, we confeſle it ſome hindrance at firſt, but 
not much afterward : for though it might reſtraine their diſperſion, it 
could not their populoſity, which neceſfarily requireth tranſmigration 
& emiſſion of Colonies, as we read of Romanes, Greeks, Phxniceans in 
ages paſt, and have beheld examples thereof in our dayes; and we may 
alſo obſerve that after the Flood before the confuſion of tongues, men 
began to diſperſe ; for it is faid , they journied towards the Eaſt, and 
the Scripture it ſelfe expreſſeth a neceſſity conceived of their diſper- 
fion, for the intent of ereQing the Tower is ſo delivered inthe text, leſt 
we be ſcattcred abroad upon the face of the eatth. 


Againe, 
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Againe, if any man imaginethe plantation of the earth more caſie 


in regard of Navigation and ſhipping diſcovered. fince the Flood, 
whereby the Iſlands and devided parts of the earth are now inhabited, 
hee muſt conſider that whether there were Iſlands or no before the 
Flood is not yet determined , and is with probability denyed by very 
learned Authors. EEC 
Laſtly, if we ſhall fall into apprehenſton that it was lefſe inhabited, 


| becauſe it is ſaid inthe ſixt of Geneſis about 120. yeares before the 


Flood, and it came to paſſethat when men began to multiply upon 
the face ofthe earth : Beſide that this may be onely meant of the race 
of Cain, it will not import they were not multiplyed before, but that 
they were at that time plentifully encreaſed; for ſo is the ſame word 
uſed in other parts of Scripture. And ſo is it afterward in the 9. Chap. 
ſaid that Noah began to be an husbandman, that is, he was ſo, or car- 
neſtly performed the Acts thereof : ſo it is laid of our Saviour that he 
began to caſt them out that bought and ſold inthe Temple; that is, he 
aRually caſt them our, or with alacrity effeced it. 

And thus have I declared my private and probable conceptions in 


| the enquiry of this truth; but the certainty hereof let the Arithmeticke 


of the laſt day determine, and therefore expeR no further beliefe then 
probability and reaſon induce ; onely defire men would not ſwallow 
dubioſities for certainties, and receive as principles, points mainly con- 
trovertible,for we areto adhere unto things doubtfull in a dubious and 
opinative way; It being reaſonable for every man to vary his opinion 
according to the variance of his reaſon, and to affirme one day what he 
denycd another, whereinalthough at laſt we miſſe of truth , wee dye 
notwithſtanding in harmeleſle and inoffenſive errors , becauſe we ad- 


| here unto that whereunto the examen of our reaſons, and honeſt en- 


quiries induce us. 


| 


Cnayv. VII. 
Of Eaſt and Weſt. 


TH next ſhall be of Eaſt and Weſt; that is, the propricties and con- 
ditions aſcribed unto Regions reſpeRively unto thoſe ſituations, 
which hath been the obvious conceptionof Philoſophers and Geo- 


| graphers, magnifying the condition of India, and the Eaſterne Coun- 


tries, above the ſetting and occidentall Climates; ſome aſcribing here- 
to the generation of gold, pretious ſtones; and ſpices, others the civi- 
lity and naturall endowments of men; conceiving the bodies of this 
firuation to receive a ſpeciall impreſſion from the firſt ſalutes of the 
Sunne,and ſome appropriate influence from his aſcendent and orientall 
radiations. But theſe proprictics affixed unto bodies, upon confidera- 
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tions deduced from Exft , Weſt, orthoſe obſervable points of the 
{phere, how ſpecious and plauſible foever, will not upon enquiry bee 
juſtified from ſuch foundations. 

For, to ſpeake ſtriftly, there is no Eaſt and Weſt in nature; nor are 
thoſe abſolute and inyariable , but reſpeRive and mutable points , ac- 
cording unto different longitudes,or diſtant parts of habitation, where- 
by they ſuffer many and conſiderable variations. For firſt, unto ſome, 
the ſame part will beEaſt o1Weſt in reſpeR of one another,that is,unto 
ſuch as inhabit the ſame parallel, or differently dwel from Eaſt toWeſt; 
Thus as unto Spaine, Italy lyeth Eaſt, unto Italy, Greece,unto Greece 
Perfi2,8 unto PerfiaChinazſo again unto theCountry of China, Perſia 

| lycth Weſt, unto Perſia Greece, unto Greece Italy , and unto Italy 
.Spaine ſo thatthe ſame Country is ſometimes Eaft and ſometimes 
Weſt, and Perſia though Eaſt unto Greece, yet is it Weſt unto China. 

Unto other habitations the ſame point will be both Eaſt and Weſt, 
as unto thoſe that are Antipodes or ſeated in points of theGlobe diame- 
tically oppoſed ; ſorthe Americans are Antipodall unto the Indians, 
and ſome part of Indiais both Eft and Weſt unto America,according 
as it ſhall be regarded from one fide or the other, tothe right or to the 
left ; and ſetting out from any middle point, cither by Eaſt or Weſt, .| 
the diſtance unto the place intended is equall, and inthe ſame ſpace of 
time in nature alſo performable. 

To a third that havethe Poles for their vertex, or dwellin the poſi- 
tion of a paiallel{ ſphere, there will be neither Exſt nor Weſt, at leaſt. 
the greateſt part of the year, for if (as the name Orientall implyeth) 
they ſhall account that part to be Exſt where ever the Sunne ariſcth, or ' 
that Weſt where the Sunne 1s occidentall or ſetteth , almoſt halfe the | 
yeare they have ncicher the one nor the other , for halfe the yeare it is | 
below their Horizon,and the other halfe it is continually above it; and | - 
circling round about them interſeReth not the Horizon, nor leaveth any 
part for this compufe. And if(which will at firſt ſeem very reaſonable) 
that part ſhould be tearmed the Eaſterne point, where the Sunne at the | 
Aquinox, 'and but once in the yeareartſeth, yet will this alſo diſturbe 
the Cardinall accounts , nor will it with propriety admit that appella- 
tion : For that ſurely cannot be accounted Eaft which haththe South 
on both ſides, which notwithſtanding, this poſition muſt have, for if 
unto ſuch as live under the pole , that be only North which is above 
them , that muſt be Southerly whichis below them , which is all the 

other portjon of the Globe befidethar part poſſeſſed by them. And 
thus theſe points of Eaſt and Weft being not abſolute in any, reſpeRive 
in ſome, and not at all rejating unto others, we cannot hereon eſtabliſh 
ſo generall conſiderations, nor reaſqnably ere ſuch immutable aſſer- 
tions, upon ſo unſtable foundations. I 211 

Now:the ground that begat or promoted this conceit, was firſt a 


; miſtake j 
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miſtake in the apprehenſion of Eaſt atidWeſt;eo 
of the North and South, and computing by theſe as invariablyis by 
the other, but herein, upon ſecond thoughts there is a great diſparity: 
| For the North and'Southerne pole; are the inivariable rermes of that 
Axis whereon the heavens dec move , and are therefore incommuni- 


© 
3 


other ; but with the Eaſt and Weſt it is quite otherwiſe, forthe revo- 
lution of the Orbes being made upon the poles of North and South, 
all other points about the Axis are mutable; and whereſoever therein 
the Eaſt point be determined, by ſueceſſion of parts in one revolution 


[part be tearmed Eaft , every habitation differing in longitude , will 
have this pointalſo different, in as much as the Sunne ſucceſſively ari- 
{ſeth unto every one. PRE 
The ſecond ground, although it depend upon the former, approa- 

| chethnearerthe effec z and that is the efficacie of the Sunne,, ſet out 
and divided according to priority of aſſent, whereby his influence is 
conceived more favourable unto one Country then anorher , and to 
_- |felicitate India more then any after. But hereby we cannot avoid ab- 
|furdities and ſuch as infer effeRs controulable by our ſenſes © For firſt, 
{by the ſame reaſon that we affirm the Indian richer then the American, 
the American willalſo be more plentifull then the Indian , and Eng- 


accountably unto any Nation ſubjeRed untothe ſame parallell,or with 
| a conſiderable diverſity of longitude from each other. OE 

| Secondly.an unſufferable abſurdity will enſue; for thereby a Coun- 
| [try may be more fruitfull then it ſelfe : For India is more fertile then 
Spaine , becauſe more Eaſt , andthat the Sunne ariſcth firſt unto it; 
_.. | Spaine likewiſe by the ſame reaſon more fruitfull then America, and 
* | America then India; ſo that Spaine is lefle fruitfull then that Country, 
which a lefle fertile Country then it ſelfe, excelleth. 

Laſtly, if we conceive the Sunne hath any adyantage by the priority 
of its aſcent,or makes thereby one Country. more happy then another, 
we introduce injuſtifiable acceptions ; and impoſe anaturall partia- 


and equally removed in the Eaſt asinthe Weſt, his power and 
efficacie in both places muſt bee equall , as Boetius hath' taken notice 
in his firſt de Germs, and Scaliger hath graphically © declared 
in his Exercitations ; ſomehave therefore forſaken this refuge of 
the Sunne, and to ſalve the effeR have recurred unto the influence of | 
the ſtarres, making their aQivities Nationall , and appropriating their- 
powers unto particular regions : So Cardanconceiveth the tayle of | 


 Qq2 


every point becommeth Eaſt : and ſo if where the Sunne ariſeth, that 


5 land or Spaine more fruitfull then Hiſpaniola or golden Caſtile; in as; 
' [muchas the Sunne ariſeth unto the one ſooner then the other, and fo| 


cable and fixed points whereof the one is not apprehenfible in the | 


—_ _—  —— 


lity on that luminary , which being equidiſtant from the Earth, | 


pfidering thereof as | 
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| Urſa major peculiarly reſpeReth Europe , whereas indeed _ 24 | 
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houres it alſo abſolvecth its courſe over Alia and America : And there- 
fore it will not be eafic to apprehend thoſe ſtars peculiarly glance on 
us., who muſt of neceſſity carry a commoneye and regard unto all 
Countrics unto whom their revolution and verticity is alſo common. 

The effes therefore are different produRtions in ſeverall Countries, 
which we impute unto the ation of the Sunne , mult ſurely have nea- 
rer and more immediate cauſes then that Luminaty ; and theſe if wee 
place in the pen of the clime, or condition of ſoyle wherein they 
are produced , weſhall more reaſonably proceed , thenthey who al- 
cribethem unto the aRivity ofthe Sunne, whoſe revolution being re- 
gular, it hath no power nor efficacic peculiar from its orientality , 
| but equally diſperſcth his beames unto all which equally and in 
| the ſame reſtriQion receive his luſtre ; and being an univerſall and in- 
; definite agent, the effeRs or produRions we behold, receive not their 
circle from his cauſality, butare determined by the principles of the 
place or qualities of that region which admits them: and this is evident | 
not onely in gammes, mineralls, and metalls, but obſervable in plants 
and animalls, whercof ſomeare common unto many Countries, ſome 
peculiar unto one, ſome not communicable unto another : For the 
hand of God that firſt created the earth, hath with variety diſpoſed the 
principles of all things , wifely contriving them in their proper ſemi- 
naries , and where they beſt maintaine the intention of their ſpecies; 
whereof if they have not a concurrence, and be not lodged in a con- 
yenicht matrix, they arc cot excited by theefficacie of the Sunne, or. 
fayling in particular cauſes receive a reliefe or ſufficient promotion 
from the univerſall. For although ſuperiour powers cooperate with in- 
feriour aQivities , and may ( as ſome conceive ) carry a ſtroake in the 
plaſticke and formative draught of all things, yet doe their determina- 
tions belong unto particular agents, and are defined from their proper 
principles. Thus the Sunne which with us is fruitfull in the generation | 
of frogs , toads, and ſcrpents, to this effeR proves impotent in our | 
neighbour Iſland; wherein as in all other carrying a common afpeR, it 
concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and onely ſuſcitates thoſe | 
formes, whoſe determinations are ſeminall,and proceed from the Idea 
| ofthemſelycs. 

Now wheras there be many obſervations concerningEaſt, and divers 
conſiderations of Art which ſeeme to extoll the quality of that point, 
if rightly underſtood they doe not really promote ic. That the Aſtro- 
loger takes account of nativities from the Afcendent, that is, the firſt 
houſe of the heavens, whoſe beginning is toward the Eaſt, it doth not 
| advantagethe conceit ; for, heeſtabliſheth not his Judgement upon 
the Orientality thereof, but conſidereth therein his firſt aſcent above 
the Horizon; at which time its efficacy becomes obſeryable, and is 


conceaved to have the fignification of life, and to reſpeR the condition 
| of 
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of all things, which at the ſame time ariſe fromtheir caufes,and aſcend | 0 | - 
to their Horizon with it. Now this aſcenſion indeed falls out 
Qively in the Eaſt z but as we have delivered before, in ſome poſitions ' 
there is no Eaſtcrne point from whence to compute-theſe aſcenſions. q 
Sois it ina parallel ſpheare : for, unto them fix houſes are continually 
depreflcd,and fix neverclevated; and the Planets themſclves,wholſe re- 
yolutions are of more ſpeed, and influences of higher conſideration, | 
muſt finde inthat place a very imperfe& regard ; for halfe their period 
they abſolve above , and halfe beneath the Horizong and ſo for fix | 
yeares, no man can have the happineſſe to be borne under Jupiter, and 
| for fiftcene together all muſt eſcape the aſcendent dominion of Sa- 
turne. OO -- 

That Ariſtotle in his Politicks , commends the fituation of a City | 
which is open towards the Eaſt , and admitterh the rayes of the riſing: 
Sun, thereby is implycd no more particular efficacy then in the Welt 1 
" | Butthar fite is commended, in regard the damps and yaporous exhala- 
| cions ingendered in the abſence of the Sun, are by his returning rayes 


the ſaoner diſpelied, and men thereby more early -enjoy a cleare and- 
| healthy habitation, and upon theſe and the like conſiderations itis,that 
Marcus V arro dere Raſtica, commendeth the ſame fituation, and expo- 
ſcrh his farme unto the equinoxiall aſcent of the Sun ; that Palladius | 
adviſeth the front of his edifice ſhould ſo reſpeR the South, that in the | = 
firſt angle it receave the riſing rayes of the winter Sunne, and decline a 
lietle from the winter ſetting thereof. And concordant hereunto is the 
inſtruction of Columella in his Chapter Depoſitione ville, which hee : 
| contriveth into Summer and Winter habitations ; ordering that the 
Winter lodgings regard the winter aſcent of the Sun, that is, South- 
' | Eaſt; and the roomes of repaſt at ſupper,the Aquinoxiall ſetting there- 
of, that is, the Weſt ;, that the Summer lodgings -regard the Xquino- 
xiall Meridian, but the roomes of cxnation inthe Summer, he obverts 
unto the winter afſent, that is, South-Eſtz and the Balnearies or bx | 
thing places, that they may remaine under the Sun untill evening , hee 
expoſeth unto the Summer ſetting,that is, Nerth-Weſtzin all which.al- 
though the Cardinall points be introduced, yet is the conſideration 
— , and onely determined unto the aſpe& or viſible reception of 
the Sun, 

That Mahumetans and Jews in theſe and our neighbour parts are j 
obſcrved to uſe ſome geſtures towards the Eaſt, as at their benedii- 
on,and the killing of their meate it cannot be denied; and though many | 
ignorant ſpeRators, and not a few of the aRors conceave ſome Magick 
or myſterie therein, yet is the Ceremony onely Topicall, and in a | 
memoriall relation unto a place they honour. So the Jews do carry a þ 
reſpe& and caſt aneye upon Jeruſalem; for which praiſe they' are | | 
not without the example of their forefathers , and the encouragement | | 

Oo 
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of their wiſe King ; For ſo it is ſaid that Daniel went into his houſe, and 


his windowes being opened towards Jeruſalem , he kneeled upon his 


knees three times a day, and prayed ; So isit exprefled inthe prayer of 
Solomon, what prayer 'ot ſupplication ſocver be made by any man, 
which ſhall ſpread forth his hands towards this houſe, if thy people go 
ourto battaile, and ſhall pray unto the Lord towards the City which 


for thy Name; then heate thou in heaven their prayer, and their ſuppli- 
cation, and maintaine their cauſe. Now the obſervation hereof , unto 
the Jews that are diſperſed Weſtward, and ſuch as moſt converſe with 
us, direeth their regard unto the Eaſt 3 But the words of Solomon 
are applyable unto all quarters of heaven, and by the Jews of the Eaſt 
and South muſt be regarded in a contrary poſition. So Daniel in Baby- 
lon looking toward Jeruſalem had his face toward the Weſt, So the 
Jewsin their owne Land looked upon it from all quarters. For the 
Tribe of Judah beheld it to the North; Manaſſes, Zabulon, and Nap 

thali unto the South ; Ruben and Gad unto the Weſt; onely the Tribe 
of Dan regarded it direly or tothe due Eaſt : and ſo when it is ſaid 
Luke 12. when you ſcea cloud riſe out of the Weſt , you ſay there 
commeth a ſhowre, and ſoit is; the obſervation was reſpeRive unto 
Judea; nor is this a reaſonable illation in all other Nations whatſoever, 
For the Sea lay Weſt unto that Conntry, and the winds brought raine 
from thar quarter ; But this conſideration cannot be transferred unto 
India or China, which have a vaſt S:a Eaſtward, and a vaſter Conti- 
nent toward the Weſt, So likewiſe when it is ſaid by Job, in the vul- 


inducement unto usand many other Countries , from ſome particular 
mines ſeptentrionall unto his ſituation , to ſearch after that mecall in 


hot and Southerne habitations ? 

For the Mahometansas they partake with all Religions in ſome- 
thing, ſo they imitate the Jew inthis. For in their obſerved geſtures, 
they hold a regard unto Mecha and Medina Taln1bi, two Cities in 4- 
rabia falix ; where their Prophet was borne and buried; whither they 
performe their pilgrimages ; and from whence they expeR he ſhould 
returne againe. And therefore they direct their faces unto theſe parts, 
which unto the Mahometans of Barbary and Z9ypt lye Eſt, and are 
in ſome point thereof, unto many other parts of Turkey : wherein got- 


| withſtanding there is no Orientall reſpeR; for with the ſame devotion 


on the other ſide they regard theſe parts toward the Weſt, apd ſo with 
variety whereſoever they are ſeated , conforming unto the ground of 
their conception. 

Fourthly, whereas inthe ordering of the Campe of Iſrael, the Eaſt 


quarter is appointed unto the nobleſt Tribe,that is the Tribe of Judah, 


2CCOf- 


thou haſt choſen, and toward the houſe which I have choſen to build | 


De rs 
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gar Tranſlation, Gold'commeth out of the North ; is this a reaſonable | 


cold and Northerne regions, which wee moſt plentifully diſcover in | 
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according to the command of God , Numb.z. Inthe Eaſt-fide to- 
ward the riſing of the Sunne, ſhall the Standard of the Tribe of Judah 
pitch, it doth not peculiarly extoll that point z ' for herein the Eaſt is 
not to bee taken ſtrialy , but as it fignifieth or implyeth the formoſt 
place; for Judah had the Van, and many Countries through which 
they paſſed were ſeated Eaſterly unto them. Thus much is implyed by 
the Originall , and expreſſed by Tranſlations which ſtriatly conforme 
thereto : So Tremellius and Junus,Cftra habentinm ab axteriore parte 
Orientem verſm vexillum eſto caſtrorum Ide; ſo hath R.Solomon Jar- 
chi expounded it, the foremoſt or before, isthe Eft quarter, and the 
Weſt is called behind : And upon this Interpretation may all be ſalyed 
that is alleageable againſt it. Foritthe Tribe of Judah were to pitch 
before the Tabernacle at the Eaſt , and yet to march firſt , as is com- 
manded Nutmb. 10. there muſt enſue a diſorder inthe Campe , nor 
could they conveniently obſerve the execution thereof : For when 
they ſet out from Mount Sinah where the Command was delivered, 
they made Northward unto Rithmahz from Rifſah unto Fzionbeber 
about fourteen ſtations they marched South:From Almon Diblathaim 
through the mountaines of Yabarim and plaines of Moab towards 
Jordan the face of their march was Weſt : © So thatif Judah were 
ſtriMly to pitch in the Eaſt of the Tabernacle,every night he encamped 
in the Reare : And if (as ſome conceive )the whole Campe covld not 
be lefſe then ewelve miles long , it. bad been prepoſterous for him to 
have marched foremoſt, or ſet out firſt, who was moſt remote from the 


. | place to be approached. 


Fifthly , that Learning, Civility and Arts, had their beginning in 
the Eaſt, it is not impurable either fo the aRionof the Sunne,or its Ori- 
entaJicy , but of the firſt plantation of Man in choſe parts, which unto 
Europe doe carry the reſpeR of Eaſt; for on the mountaines of Ararat, 
that is part of the hill Taurus, between the Eaſt-Indies and Scythia, as 


they travelled that built the Tower of Babell, from thence they were 
difperſcd and ſucceſhively enlarged, and learning good Arts and all Ct- 
vility communicated. The progreſſion whereof was very fenſible;and 
if we conſider the diſtance of time between the confufion of Babell , 
and the civility of many parts now eminent therein, it travelled late 
and ſlowly into our quarters ; for notwithſtanding the learning of 


Sir W.Ralcgh accounts it, the Arke of Noah reſted ; from the Eaſt | 


Bardes and Druides of elder times, he that ſhall peruſe that worke of | 
Tacitus de moribus Germanorum,may caſily diſcetne how little civility | 
two thouſand years had wrought upon that Nation z the like he may: | 


, 


= 
| 


| | 


Agricola,and more direaly from Straboz who to the diſhonour of our | 
Predeceſſours, and thediſparagement of thoſe that glory in the Anti- 


quity of their Anceſtors, affirmeth , the Britans'were fo ſimple ; that | 


obſerve concerning our ſelves , from the ſame Author in the life of | 
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though 
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| which weeſteem the ancicnteft Nation inthe. World, was a meere 


| opinion hee held of Mzotis Palus , that by the floods of Fanais'and 


| 4 Ere paſſant;which notwithſtanding upon due examination, do ad- 
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' Laſtly, that the Globe it ſelfe is by Coſmogrephers divided into 
Eaſt apd Weſt,accounting from the firſt Meridian, it doth not eſtabliſh 
this conceit; for that diviſion is not naturally founded, but artificially | 
ſer downe, and by agreement; as the apteſt termes to define or com- 
menſurate the longitude of places. Thus the ancient Coſmographers 
doe place the diviſion of the Erft and Weſterne Hemiſphere , that is 
che ficſt terme of longitude inthe Canary or fortunate I{landss concei-: 
vine theſe parts the cxtrcameſt habitations Weſtward : But the Mo- | 
dernes have altered that terme and tranſlafed it unto the Azores or Mi-: 
chaels T{lands , and that upona plaufible conceit of the ſmall or inſen- 
fible variation of the compaſſe in thoſe parts ; whereif neverthelefſe, 
and though upon ſecond invention, they proceed upon a common and 
no appropriate foundation for even inthat Meridian farther North or 
South the compaſſe obſervably varieth; and there are alſo other places 
wherein it 'variethnot , as Alphonſo and Rodoriges de Zago will have 
it about Caps de Les Jenlles in Africa; as Maurolycus affirmeth inthe 
ſhore of Peloponeſus in Europe, and as Gilbertusaverreth, in the mid- | | 
deſt of great regions;in moſt parts of the carth. ial. 


C HAP. VIII. 
Of the River Nilns, 


Ereof uncontroulably and under generall conſent many opinions 


mit of doubt or reſtriQion : It 15 generally eſteemed, and by moſt unto 
our dayes received, that the River of Nilus hath ſeven oftiaries; thatis, | 
by ſeven Channells disburdenerh it ſelfe into the Sea 3 - wherein not- 
withſtanding, beſide that we finde no concurrentdetermination of ages |. 
paſt, and a poſitive and undeniable refute of theſe preſent, the affirma- 
tive is mutable, and muſt not be received without all limitation. -- 

For ſome, from whom wee receive the greateſt illuſtrations. of 
Antiquity, have made no mention hereof : So Homer hath given no/ 
number of its Channells , nor ſo much as the name thereof inufe with| 
all Hiſtorians, Eratoſthenes in his deſcription of &gypt hath likewiſe | 
paſſed them over: Ariſtotle is ſo indiſtin& in their names and-numbers, 
that in the firſt of Meteors, he plainly affirmeth the Regionof Agypt; 


ground ; and that by the ſetling of mud and limous matter 
ught downe by the River Nilus,that which was at firſt a continued 
Sea, was rayſedatlaſt into afirme and habitable Cotntry.  Thelike 


earth 


___ 
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/ Þ eaith brought downe thereby , it grew obſervably ſtallower in his 
dayes.atd would in procefſe of time become a firme land, And though 
his conjeRure be not as yet fulfilled , yet is the like obſervable inthe 
Rivcr Gihon, a branch of Euphrates and River of Paradiſe, which ha- 
 ving in former Ages diſcharged it felfe into the Perſian Sea, doth at 
 prelent fall ſhort, being loſt in the lakes of Chaldea, and hath left be- 
tweene the Sea, a Jarge and confiderable part of dry land. 


Herodotus in his Euterpe makes mention of ſeven, but carelefly of two 
thereof; that is, Bo/bi#/num, and Bucokcum , for theſe, ſaich he, were 


venietice. Strabo in his Geography naming but two , Pelrſiacuns and 
Canopicum, plainly ffirmeth there were many mote then ſeven; 7»fer 
| hc alia quing, &c.There are (faith he) many remarkable townes with- 
inthe Currents of Nile, eſpecially ſuch which have given the names 
unto the oftearies thereof, not unto all, for they are clever, and foure 
befides, but unto ſeven and moſt confiderable; that js, Canepicans Bul- 
bitinum, Selenneticum, Sebenneticam, Pharniticum, Mendefium, Tanitt- 
| | cum, and Pcluſium; wherein to make up the number, one of the attifici- 
all channels of Herodotus is accounted : Ptolomy an Xpgyptiay, and 
| borne at the Peluſian mouth of Nile, in his Geography maketh nine, 
and in thethird Map of Africa, hath unto their mouths prefixed their 
ſevcrall names, that is, Heraclevticums, Bolbitinum, Sebenneticum, Pi- 
| | neptum, Dielcos, Pathmeticum, Mendeſiurms , Taniticum, Peleuſtacum ; 


Others expreſly treating hereof have diverſly delivered themſelves; | 


not the naturall currents, but made by Art for ſome occaſtonall con- | 


Cn 


is A a. 


wherein notwithſtanding there are no lefſe then three different names 
from thoſe delivered by Pliny : All which conſidered, we may eaſily | 
diſcerne that Authors accord not either in name or number , and muſt | 
needs confirme the Judgement of Maginus, ae Oftiorum , Nili numers ; 
& nominibus, valde antiqui ſcriptores diſcordant. on: | | 
Moderne Geographers and travellers do much abate of this number; 
for as Maginus and others obſerve , there are now but three or foure 


mouths thereof, as Guliclmus Tyriuslong agoe , and Bellonius fince, 


the River devides it felfe into foure branches , whereof two make the 
chiefe and navigable ſtreames , the one running to Peluſium of the 
Ancients,and now Damiara ; the other unto Cavepinne and now Reſcet- | 
#4, the other two, faith Mr. Sandys, doe runne betweene theſe , but 
Ppoorein water z of thoſe ſeven mentioned by Herodotus, and thoſe 
nine by Prolomy;theſe are all I could either ſee, or heare of: | 
Laſtly, what ever was or is their number, the contrivers of Cards 
and Maps, afford us no aſſurance or conſtant deſcription therein; For 


makes but ejght, and inthat of Europe ten. 'Ortelius in his Theatriins 
Botannicums, in the Map of the Turkiſh Empire, fettethi 
| Rr 


both ocular enquirers, with others have atteſted. . For below Cairo, | 


whereas Peolomy hath ſet forth nine, Hondins inhis Map of Africa, | 
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| that of Egypt eleven, and Maginus in his Map of that Countrey hath | 
obſerved the ſame number ; and if we enquire farther , wee ſhall finde | 
| the ſamediverſity and diſcord in divers others,  - 

And thus may wg perceave that this account was differently related 
| by. the Ancignts; that it is undeniably rejeRed by the Modernes, and 
| muſtbe warily received by any. For if wee receave them-all into ac- 
' count. they were morethen ſcyen, If onely the naturalt fluces they 
| were fewer; and hawever we teceave them, there is no agreeable and 
' conſtant deſcription thereof. And-cherefore how reaſonable it is to 
draw continuall and durable deduQtions from alterable and uncertaine 
| foundations, - let them conſider who make the gates of Thebes, and 
| the mouthes of this River a conſtant and continued periphraſis for this 
| gumber, and intheir Poeticall expreſſions do give the Riverthat Epi- 

chite unto this. day z conceaving a perpetuity in mutgbility , and upon 
unſtable foundations ercing eternall aſſertions. ' | | 

The {ame River is allo accounted the grexteſt of the carth, called 
therefore Flaviergm puter, and tative Orbis maxinmes by Octelius ; with 
the verity bereof, I confofle I could be well contented , nor do I wiſh | 
the ruine of this aſſertion;zneventheleſlc-if this be true, many Maps muſt 
' be correRed, or the relations of divers good Authors renounced. | 
' For fiſt, inthe deliniations of many-Maps of Africa; the River Ni- 
erexcccdcth.it about ren degrees in kength., thas is, no lefle then fix 
| hundred miles, For,arifing beyond the Aquatotitmaketh Nonhward 
almoſt 15. degrees, and deficRing after Weſtward, without meanders, 
| continueth a ftrait courſe about 40,degrees 3 and with many great cur- 
rents disburdeneth it ſelfe into the Occidentall Ocean, Againe, if wee 
credit the deſcriptions of good Authors, other Rivers excell it in 
(Fogg or breadth, or both; Arrianus in his hiſtory of Alexander, af- 

gneth the firſt place unto the River Ganges , whick truly according. 
unto later relations, ifnot in length, yet in breadth and debth may bee 
grated to excell it : For the magnitudeof Nilus confiſteth inthe di- 
menfion of Longitude, and is inconfidarable in the other, what ſtream 
it maintaineth beyond Syene or Aſna, and ſo forward unto its origi- 
nall, relations are very a but below theſe places and farther 
removed fromthe head, the current is but narrow $ and we reade in the 
hiſtory of the Turks, the Farcar horſemen of-Sglimus, ſwam over the 
Nile from Cairo, to meet the forces. of Tonombeius ; Scortiasthe Je- 
ſuite expreſly treating hereof, preferreth the River of Plate in America; 
for that as Maſſeus hath delivered. falleth intothe Ocean inthe latitude 
of forty Leagues, and with that fource and plenty: that nienat Sea doe 
taſte freſh water, before they approach ſo necre as to-diſcover the land: 
Sq 1s it exceeded by that which by Cardan is termed thegreateſtin the 
world, that is the River Orcgliang in the ſame Continent, which as 
| Maginus delivereth, hath becne navigated 6900. miles, anopens ins 
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Channell of ninety Jeagues broad; ſo that, as Acoſta an ocular wit-| 


— 


{ ver; which notwithſtanding is common unto many currents of Africs. 


| and Afias for ſo it is reported of -Menan in India, and ſo doth Botero 
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nefle recordeth,, they that ſayle-in the middle-,. can-make no land of 
alther fide; ft of | 


ofthe Ancients, ariſing fram the indiſcovery of its head. For as thingy 


amplifications above their natnrez So might italſo be with this River : 
whoſe head being unknowne: and: drawne'to a proverbiall obſcurity; | 
the opinion thereof became withont bounds,and men muſt needs con- 


eminency io any kinde :: and when a thing is very great, preſently to 
define itto be the greateſt of all 3/ whereas indeed Superlatives are dif- | 
ficule, whereof there being but ane in every kinde , their determinati- | 


| onsare dangerous, and muſt not be made without great circumſpeRi- | 


on. Sothe City of Rome is magnified by the Latins to be the greateſt | 
of the earth ; but time and Geography enformeus, that Cairo is bigger.| 
then ever it was, and Quinſay in China farre exceedeth both: So is | 
Olympus extolled by the Greeks, asan hill attaining unto heaven , but | 
che enlarged Geography of aftertimes makes ſlight account hereof, | 
when they diſcourſe of Andes in Peru, or Teneriffa in the Canaries: | 


| Wrenis the leaſt of birds, yet the diſcoyeries of America, and even of 

our owne Plantations have ſhewed us one farre leſle, that is, the Hum- | 
bird, not much exceeding a Beetle. And truly, for the leaſt and grea- | 
teſt, the higheſt and the loweſt of every kinde, as it is very difficult to 
define them in viſible things, ſo is it to underſtand io things inviſible. 
Thus is it noeafie leſſon to comprehend the firſt matter, and the affe- 


truly to comprehend God, who indeed is all things, and ſothings as 


' Now the ground of this aſſertion 3s ſucely the mapniyin efieem| 
unknowne {eeme greater thenthey are, and are uſually' receaved with | 


ceatalarge extent, of that to which the diſcovery of no man had ſer a | 
period, And this an uſuall way to give the ſuperlative unto. things of | 


So have all Ages conceaved, and moft are ſtill ready to ſweare, the| 


ions of that which is next neighbour unto nothing z and impoſſible 


they ariſe unto perfeRion, and approach unto or deſcend to.im- 
perfeRion, and draw necrer unto nothing, fall both imperfeRly into 
our apprehenſions ; the one being too weake for our .conception, our 
conception too weake for the other. - iy | 

Thirdly , divers conceptions there are concerning its increment or | 
inundation. The fiſt unwarily opinions, that this eacreaſe or anguall | 
overflowing is proper unto Nile, and not agreeable unto any other Ri- 


For about the ſame time the River Niger, and Zaire do overflow, and 
ſodo the Rivers beyond the mountaines of the Moone, as Suama, and 
Spirito Santo : and notonely theſe in Africa, but ſome al{o in Europe 


report of Duina in Livonia, and the ſame is alſo obſervable inthe Ri- | 
ver Jordan io Judea for ſo is it wean Joſuah 3. that Jordan over- 
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floweth all his banks ' in. the | time of harveſt. 1b (or | 
:Theeffe&indeed is wonderfall in-alf; and 'the cauſes ſurely: beſt 
reſolyable from obſervations made inthe Countries themſelves ; the 
panythrough- which they paſſe, of whence they rake their origic 
Ttarof Nitrs hath beene attempted by many, z2dby ſome co mharde-. 
ſpaite of refoknion, that they have only referred it anto cheprovidence 
of Gol, andthe ſecret manudaRion of all chings unco'their ends q bur | 
divers have atrained the truth , and the'cauſe alledged by Diodorus, | 


Seneca, Straboand'athers is allowable z that the inundation of Nilus | 
if Egypt proceeded-from the raines in Athiopia, and the mighty | 
ſource of waters falling towards the fountaines thereof. For, hits in- | 
undation unto the Apyprians happeneth when it is winter unto the | 
Fthiopians z which habitations , although they have no cold winter, | 
the San being no farther removed from them in Cancer, then unto us | 
in Taurus; yet is the fervour of the ayre ſo well remitted, as it admits | 
'xſufficierit generation of vapours, arid plenty of ſhowres enſuing there- | 
[upon. This theory of the Ancients is fince confirmed by experience | 
of the Modernes, as namely by Franciſcus Alvarez who lived log io | 
thoſe parts, and hath left 2 deſcription of Echiopia; affirming chat | 
[from the middle of June unto September , there fell in his time con- 
tinnall raines. As alſo Antonius Ferdinandus,who in an Epiftle written | 
fromthence, and noted by Condignus, affirmeth that during the win- | - 
ter, in thoſe Countries there paſſed noday without raine. = 
"Now this is alſo an uſuall courſe to franffate a remarkable quality in- | 
to a propriety, and where we admire an <ffeR in one, to opinion there | 
isnot the like in any other, with theſe conceirs do common apprehen- |. 
ſtons entertaine the antidotal. and wondrous condition of Ireland; | 
conceaving in that Land onely an immunity from venemous creatures; | 
but anto him that ſhall further enquire, the' ſame will be affirmed of | 
Creta memorable in ancient ſtories , even unto fabulous caufes and | 
benedi&ion fromthe bitth of Jupiter : The ſame is alſo found in Ebvu- |, 
fusorEviſa, an Tland neere Majorca upon the coaſt of Spaine. With | 
theſe opinions dothe eyes of neighbour ſpeRators behold Mens, the/. 
flaming mountaine in Sicilia ; But Navigators tell ns there is a burning | 
\mountaineio Ifland , a more remarkeable one in Teneriffa of the Ca- | 
naries, and many vulcano's or fiery hils elfewhere. Thus Crocodiles 
wete thought to be peculiar unto Nile, and the opinion fo pofſeffed 
Alexander, that when he had diſcovered ſomein Ganges, he fell upon 
conceithe had found the head of Nilus s but later diſcoveries sifirme | 
they are not onely in Aſia and Africa,but very frequent in ſome Rivers 
of America. LIRA 
Another opinion confineth'its innndation, and poſitively affirmeth, 
it conſtantly encreaſeth the ſeventeenth day of June, wherein notwith- 
ſtanding alarger forme of ſpecch were ſafer, then thar Mr * 
= HEN DINEN: LS | nn .A 
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[ally prefixeth a conſtint day thereto : for firſt, this expreſſions diffe- - 
| Cancer; wherein they wirily deliver themſelves,and reſerve a reaſon- 
|able. latittide. So whett Hippocrates faith ; 8b Cane & anve Canems | 


| &fficiles ſunt purgationes; there is a latitude of dayes compriſed therein, 
|for under the'Dogſtar he containeth not onely the day of its aſcent,bur | 


{Devill, nor could he have gained applauſe by irs prediRion; who (not- 


- 


| rent from thar ofthe Ancients, as Herodotus, Diodorus, Seneca, &c. 
delivering only that it happenethabour the entrance of the Sunne into 


many following, and ſome ten dayes preceding: So Ariſtotle delivers | 
the affe&Rions of animalls, with the wary termes of Circa & wagns ex 
parte - andiwhen Theodorus franſlaterh that part of his,Ceeunt Thunu!' 
& Scombrimenſe Febraariopeſs Iaue, petiunt Innis ante Neves + Scali- 
Ter for ante Nenas, renders it Inmii inite, becauſe that expoſition affor- 
Feth the latitude of divers daycs : Foraffirming it happencth before 
the Nones, he alloweth but one day, that is the Calends, for inthe 
Romane account the ſecond day is the fourth of the Nones of June. 

" Apaine, werethe day definitive it had prevented the deluſion of the 


withſtanding as Athanaſius in the life of Anthony relateth)xo magnifie 
his knowledge inthings to come, when he perceived the rains to fall in : 
Athiopis,would prefage unto the Zgyptians the day of its inundation. 
And this would alſo make uſelefſe that naturall experiment obſerved. 


Laſtly, it is not reaſonable from variable and unſtable cauſes,to de- 
tive fixed 3nd conſtant effet, and ſuch are the cauſes of this Inun- 


| dation, which cannot indeed beregular, and therefore their effeQs not 


= 


prognofticable like Ecclipſes; for depending upon the clouds and deſ- 
cent of ſhowres in Ethiopia , which have their generation from va 
rousexhalations, they muſt ſubmit their exiſtence unto contingencies, 
and endure anticipation and-recefſion from the moveable condition of 
their cauſes. And therefore ſome yeares there hath been no encreaſe 
at all, as Seneca and divers relate of thecleventh yeare of Cleopatra, 
not nine yeares together, as is teſtified by Califthenes. Some yearesit 
hath alſo retarded , and came far later then uſually it wasexpeRed, as 
according to Sozomen and Nicephorus it happened: inthe dayes of 
Theodofius 5 whercat the people were ready to mutity, becauſe they 
might not ſacrifice unto the River according to the cuſtome of their 
Predeceſſors. | CP TRY 20, 
Now this is alſoan uſuall way of miftake, and many are deceived 
who too ſtrictly conſtrue the temporall conſiderations of things. Thus 
bookes will tell ts , and weare made to beleeve that the fourteenth 
yeare males ate ſeminificalt and pubeſcent; but he that ſhall enquire in- 
to the generality , will rather adhere unto the cautelous aſſertion of ' 


— 
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. [inearth or ſand about the River, by the weight whereof (az good Au- | 
| thots report) they have unto this day, a knowledge of its encreaſe. 


Ariſtotle, thar is bi ſeptems anni exatts, and then but megaaex parte. 
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| ver raineth in #gypt,the River ſupplying that. defe&, and bountifully 


God threatning ſuch a raineas had not happened, .it muſt be preſumed 


That Whelps are blinde nine dayes , and then begin to ſce is generally 
beleeved; but as we have elſewhere declared, iris exceeding rare, nor | 
doe their eye-lids uſually open untill the twelfth-, and ſometimes not | 
termination it is unto fluQuating and indifferent effeRs, to.affixe a poli- 
tive type or period z- for in effeRs of farmore regular cauſalities difh- 
culties doe often ariſe, and even intime, icſelfe which meaſureth all 
things, we uſe allowance in its commenſaration. - Thus while we con- 
ceive we haye the 8ccount of a year in 365 dayes , exaRt enquirers and 
computiſts will tell us, that we eſcape 6 houres, thatis a quarter of a 
day; and {o ina day which every one accounts 24 houres, or one revo- 
lutionof the Sunne 3 in ſtriR account we muſt allow the addition of 
fucha part-as the Sunne doth make in his proper motion, from Weſt to 
Eaſt, whereby in one day he deſcribeth not apeifeR circle, . * _ | 
'Fourthly-,- it is affirmed by many, and received by moſt, that ic ne- 


requiting ic inirs Inundation : butthis muſt alſo be received ina _qua- | 
lified ſenſe, that is , that it raines but ſeldome at any time in the Sum- 
mer, and very rarely.in the Winter,  Butthat gicat ſhowres do ſome- 
times fall upon thatRegion, beſidethe aſſertion of many Writers, we 
can confirme from honourable and ocular tcſtimony, and that nor ma- | 
ny yeares paſt,it rayned in Grand Cairo 8,or 9 dayes together, Beſide 
men.hereby forget the relation of holy Scripture, as is delivered Ex. 9. | 
Behold I will cauſe it to raine a very grievous haile, ſuch as hath not 
becnin-Zeypt fince the foundation thereof even untill now: wherein | 


they had been acquainted with ſome beforez and were not 3gnorant of | 
che ſubſtance, the menace being made inthe circumſtance. | 

Now this miſtake ariſcth from a miſapplication of the bounds or 
limits ofcime, and an andue tranfition from one unto another, which | 
to avoid we muſt obſerye the punRuall differences of time, and ſo rea- 
ſonably diſtinguiſhthereof , -as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other. For things may come to paſſe, Sexper, Pleramy,. Sepe,or Nun. | 
quam, Aliguendo, Revo; that is Alwayes or never, for che moſt partor 
Sometimes, Oftimes or Seldome ; Now the deception is uſuall which | 
is made by the miſapplication of theſe, men preſently concluding that 
to happen often, which happeneth but ſometimes; that never, which | 
happeneth but ſeldome; and that alway which happeneth for the moſt 
part : So is it ſaid, the Sunne ſhines every day in Rhodes, becauſefor | 
the moſt part,it faileth not : So we ſay and believe that a-Camelion ne- 
ver eateth, but liveth only upon ayre, whereas indeed it is ſeen to eat 
very ſeldome, but many there are who have beheld itto feed on flyes. 


» : 


And ſoit is ſaid;that children borne inthe eighth moneth live nor, that 


is, for the moſt part, but notto be concluded alwayes 5 noritſecms in 
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*| farmer agesin all placessfor its ocherwike recorded by Arifortiocon- | 
Laſtly, it is commonly conceivedthat divers Princes have-altemy 


| |tedro-cyrthe Thaw as 9h oj land which parceththe Argbian, ani 
| En - Les yp Ko coquiry Þ vIOR ene ulty 
concerning the placc acempted; many with good authority affirming 
that the Jaane was nox immediatly co unite theſe Seas. ba to make? 
navigable channel] betweene the Red Seaand the Nile, the markes 
whereof arg cxtant tothis day; it was firſt attempigd by Sexloftris,after 
by Davis, and ina igare todrowne the Country deſerted, by thern 
 {both, burwas long afiqr ce attempted, and inſomg manner effected by 


| conveys his Gallyes inco.the Red Seaby the Nile4 for be bringeth 


ſtation for that Sea, whareby in«ffec ho as the defigne of Cleaps: 
wta,who after the battell of AQtium,in a different way would have cots 
| veyed her Gallies into the Red Sea, LH ee, TOO ho 
ki And therefoxe that p:overbeto cut an Iſthmus, that is to take preat 
{ paives, and <ffcRt nothing , alludeth not untothis attempt; bur is by. 
| Ecafmus applyed unto ſcyerall other, as that undertaking of Conidians 
\rq cut theis Iſthmus, but eſpecially that of Corinth ſa unſuec 

attempted by-many. Emperors. The Caidians werodeterred by the 
peremptory difſwaſion of Apollo,plainly commandiog them to defiſt; 


| Philadolphus ; aud ſoche. Grand Signior who is Lord of the County, | 


{hem downpto Grand Cairo where they are taken in peeces', catryed | 
þ abepurrabymomggotroe. 7p together Save bi nel 
y in eff 


torif God had thought it fit , hee would have made that Country ap | 


-L) 


[couragement _ _ ivy of ”_ ene endeavour to ad- 
vantage nature by Art, anc upon.good grounds t& promote any part of 
the univerſe; nor will theill fuccefie of ſome -be made a lulſicions diths | 
ment uno others; who know that many learved men afficme, that 
TQlands were not from the beginnings that many have becn made fiance | 
by Act,that ſome Iſthmes have been eat through by the Sea,and qthers 
.cut by the ſpac.- : And if policieand canveaiencie would permit, that 
of Panama in America were moſt worthythe attewpt. - it being but 
few-miles over, and would opena ſhorter cutunto the Eaft Indies 30d 


| Ootary apprebentons are made of the Erythroanoe Red Sex, | 
Coo apprehending a matexiall redveſle-theyeio, trom whence 


1Ifland at fiſt. But this perhaps will not be thought a reaſonable dif- | 


Ching. o 
| | bk Cuan. IX, 
| Of the Red Sea. 
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ſhe derive its common denomination;and ſome {a lightly coneeiting { 
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hereof; as if it had no rednefle at all, are faine to recurre unto other ori- | 
ginalls of its appellation, wherein to, deliver a diftinR account, we firſt 
| obſervethat without confideration of colour it is named the Arabian 
' 'Gulph : The Hebrews who had beſt reaſon to remember it, doe call it 
 Zuph, orthe weedy Sea, becauſe it was full of ſedge, or they found it 
ſo'in theirpaſſage ; the Mahometans who are now Lotds thereof 
doe know it by noother namethenthe Guiph of Mechaa City of 


Arabia. 
| Theſtreame of Antiquity deriveth its name from King Erythrus; fo | 
ſlightly conceiving of che nominall d:duRtion from Redneffc , that 
they plainly deny there is any ſuch accident in it. The words of Cur- 
tius are plain beyond evaſion, 4b Erythro rege inditum oft nomen, proptey 
quid ignar! rubere aquas credynt + Of no more obſcurity are the words | 
; of Philoſtratus, 2nd of later times Sabellicus, Stulte perſaaſum eſt vnlge 
\ rubras alicubi eſſe maris aquas , quin ab Erythrorege nomen pel1go indi- | 
1% ; of this opinion was Andiezas Corfalius, Plinie, Solinus, Dio, ' 

| Caffivs, who although they denyed notall redneſle, yet did they relye 
on the originall from King Erythrus, | 
-hers have fallenupon the like, or perhapsthe ſame conceir under | 
appellation z deducing its rame not from King Erythius but 

om whoſe habifation was upon the coaſts thereof : Now 
Edom is as much as Erythrus , and the Red Sea nomorethen the Ttdu- | 
tean;from whence the poſterity of Edom removing towards the Me- | 
diterrancan coaſt;according to their former nomination by the Greeks 
weit called Phenicians or red men, and from a plantation and colony } 
j.of theirs an Iſland ncere Spaine, was by the Greck deſcribers termed 

| Erythra, as is declared by Strabo and Solinus. 

Very many omitting the nominall derivation doe reft inthe grofle 
and literall conception thereof, appreh<ndiog a reall redneſfe and con- 
ſtant colour of parts. Of which opinion are alſothey which hold the 
Sea receiveth a red and mimous tinQure from ſprings, wells, 8nd eur- | - 
rents , that fall intoir : and of the ſame belicfe arc probably many 
Chriſtians who conceiving the paſſage of the Iſraelites through this 
Sea to have been the type of Baptiſme ,” according to that of the Apo- | 
1 Cor, 20, 2, |\ ſtle, All were baptiſed unto Moſes in the cloud, ard tn the Sea, for the | 

better reſemblance of the bloud of Chit, they willingly received it in | 
the apprehenſion of redneſffe, and a colour agrecable unto its myſtery; 
according to that of Auſten, Sign:ficat mare illud rubram Baptiſ- 
wor Chriſti ; unde nobus Baptiſmus Chriſti nifs ſanguine Chriſti couſe- 
Crate ? | ; | s | 

Bur divers Mc:dernes not conſidering theſe conceptions, and appex- |. 
ling unto the Teſtimony of ſenſe, have at laſt determined'the point; 
concluding a rednefſe herein, but not in the ſenfe received. Sir Walter 
Raleigh from his owne and Portugall obſervations, doth place the red- 
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\ nefle of this Sea, in the re flexion from red Klinds, and the redneſſe of | 
_ i theearthat the bottome, wherein Corall grows very plentifully,- and 
7 from whence in greatabundance it is tranſpotted into Europe ; the ob- 
' ſervations of Alberquerque, and Stephanxs de Gama, as from Tohannes 
' ae Barros, Fernandius deCordowa relateth, deiive this rednefle from the 
| colour of the ſand and argillous earth at the bottome; for being a ſhal- 
low Sea, while it rouſethto and fro., there appeareth a redneſſe upon 
the water, which is moſt diſcernible in ſunny and windie weather. Burt 
that this is no more then an apparent rednefle, he confirmeth by an ex- | | 
| periment : for inthe reddett part taking up a vellell of water, it differed 
not from the complexion of other Seas; nor is this colour difcoverable 
{ in every place of that Sea, for as he alſo obſerveth, in ſome places it is 
yery green, inothers white and yeilow, according to the colour of the 
| carth or ſand at the botftome. And fo may Philoſtratus bee made out 
when he ſaith, this Sea is blucz or Bellonius denying this rednefle, be- 
cauſe he beheld not that colour about Sues ; or when Corſalius at the | 
 - | mouth thereof could not diſcoyer the ſame. 
Now although we have erquired the gronnd of rednefle in this 
| Sea, yetare we not fully ſatisfied; for what is forgot by many, and | 
knowne by few, there is another Red Sea whoſe n2me we pretend not 
to wake out from theſe principles ; that is, the Perfian GHtph or Bay, - 
which divideth the Arabian ard Perfian ſhoare , 25 Plinie hath deſcri- | ' 
bed it, Are rubrum in duos dtviditur fins, «s qui ab Oriente et Perſicus 
| appeZatar, or a5 Solinusexprefleth it, 2u? ab Oriente eff Perſicus appelle- 
' | #ur,ex adauerſso unde Arabia eft, Ar ibicuswherero afſenterh Snidas, Orte= 
lius, 8& many more; and therefote there is no abſurdity in S:rabo when 
he delivereth that Tigris and Euphrates doe fall into the Red Sea, and 
Fernandins de Eordova, juſtly defendeth his Countriman Seneca in | 
that expreſſion, ZE? quirenatum prorſws excipiens diem | 
Tepidum Rubenti Tigrin immiſcet frets, | 
Nor hath only the Perſian Sea received the fame name with the 
Arabian, but, wint is trange,and much confounds the diſtinion, the 
namethereot is alſo derived from King Erythrus, who was conceived 
| tobe buried in an 1{land of thisSea,as DionyſivsAfer, Curtius,and Sui- 
das doe deliver , which were of no leſſe probability then theother, if 
| | as with the {ame Authors Strabo affirmeth , he was buried neare C4 | 
ramania bordering upon the Perſian Gulph; and if his tombe was feen 
by Nearchus, it was not fo likely tobe in the Arabian Gulph, for we 
read that from the River Indus he came-unto Alexander at Babylon, | 
ſome few dayes before his death. Now Babylon was ſeated upon the 
River Euphrates, which runnes into the Perſian Gulph; and therefore 
however the Latine expreſſcthitin Strabo, thar Nearchus ſuffered 
|muchin the Arabian Sinus , yet isthe originall 72m; mers, that is | 
| the Gulph of Perſia. : mT | 
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That therefore the Red Sca or Arabian Gulph received its name 
from perſonall derivation is but uncertaine, that both the Seas of one 
name ſhould have one common denominator lefle probable; that 
one from name , another from colour not incredible; that there is a 
grofle and matcriall rednefſle in either not to be affirmed , that there is 
3n emphaticall or apparent redneflc in one, not well to be denyed; and 
this is ſufficient to make good the Allegory of the Chriſtians ; and in 
this diſtintion may we juſtifie the name of the Blacke Sea, given unto 
| Pontus Euxinus , the name of Xanthus, or the Yellow River of Phry- 


gia, and the name of Mar Vermeio, or the Red Sea in America. 


C H APs þ 
Of the Blackrſſe of Negroes. \ 


IT isevident not only inthe genetall frame of Nature, that things 
moſt manifeſt unto ſenſe, haye proved obſcure unto the under- 
ſtanding : Burt even in proper and appropriate objefts, wherein 
we affirme the ſenſe cannot erre, the faculties of reaſon moſt often fail 
us. Thus of colours in generall , under whoſe glofle and yerniſh all 
things are ſeen, no man hath yet beheld the true nature, or poſitively 
ſet downe their incontroulable cauſes z which while ſome aſcribe un- 
to the mixture of the Elements,others to the graduality of opacity and 
light, they have left our endeavours to grope them out by twilight, 
and by darkneſſe almoſt to diſcover that whoſe exiſtence is evidenced 
by light, The Chymiſts have attempted Jaudably , reducing their 
cauſes unto Sa), Sulphur, and Mercury ; and had they made it outſo 
wellin this, as in the objeRs of ſmell and taſte , their endeavours had 
been more acceptable : For whereas they refer Sapor unto Salr , and 
Odorunto Sulphur,they vary much concerning colour; ſome reducing 
itunto Mercury , ſome to Sulphur, others unto Salt ; whercin indeed 
the laſt conceit doth not oppreſle the former , and Salt may carry a 
ſtrong concurrence therein, For beſide the fixed and terreſtrious Salt, 
there is in naturall bodies a Sel niter referring unto Sulphur , there is 
alſo a volatile or Armoniac Salt, retaining unto Mercury ; by which 
Salts the colours of bodies arc ſenſibly qualified, and receive de- 
erees of luſtre or obſcurity , ſuperficiality or profundity , fixation or 

volatility. | 
Their generall or firft natures being thus obſcure,there will be grea- 
ter difficulties in their particular diſcoveries; for being farther removed 
from their ſimplicities they fall into more complexed conſiderations, 
and ſo require a ſubtiler aR of reaſon to diſtinguiſh and call forth their 
natures. Thus although aman underſtood the generall nature of co- 
loures, yet were it no cafie probleme to reſolve, Why grafle is _ 
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Why Gailick:Molyes,znd Portets have white roots,deep green leaves, | 
and blackeſceds ** Why ſeverall docks, and ſorts of Rhubarb with | © 


| cieof the fable ihfers alſothe Antiquity of the opigion, which detiveth 
| the complexion from-the deviation of the Sunne;;:and the conflagrati-* 
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yellow roots ,' ſend forth purple flowers 2 Why alſo from LaQary or 


might bec urged to ſalye, the variety inevery ſpecies z why ſhall the 


milky plants which havea white and: JaReous juice diſperſed through | 
every part; there ariſe flowers blue and yellow © Moreover beſide the | 
ſpecificall and firſt digreffions ordained from the Creation , which | 


' once , ' or conſtantly', but every day and variouſly £ Why Tulips of 
one colour prodnce fome of another, and running through almoſt all, | 
ſhould ſtill efcapea blew 2 And laſtly, why ſome men, yea and.they a 
mighty and conſiderable part of mankinde, ſhould firſt acquireand 
ſtill retaine the gloſſe and tinure of blacknefle 2. which who ever 
ſtrigly enquires , ſhall finde no lefſe of darknefle inthe cauſe, then 
blackneſle in the effe& it ſelfe , there ariſing unto examination no ſuch 
ſatisfaQory and unquarrellable reaſons, as may confirme the cauſes ge- | 
nerally received , which are but'two in number z that is the heat and 
ſcorch of the Sunne, or the curſe of God on Cham and his poſterity. . | 

The firſt was generally reccived by the Ancients , eſpecially the 


appear by a Diſcourſe concerning this point in-Strabo : By Ariſtotle 
it ſeems to be implyed, in thoſe Problems which enquire why the Sun | 
.makes men-blacke, and not the fire why it whitens wax, yet blacks 
theskins By the word Ethiops it ſelfe ,- applyed to the memorableſt 
Nations of Negroecs,that is of a burnt or torric-countenance : The fan- 


on of all things under Phaeton : But this opinion thqugh generally cm- 
braced, was I perceive rejeRed by Ariſtobulus a very ancient Geogra- 


marvaile of Peru produce its flowers of different colours, and that not | 


the ſecurity of this aflertion,” © |. - 


make the River Senagato divide and bound the-Mfooxes, ſothat on the 


ſecret cauſality herein from the ayre, place or River, and ſeem notto 
derive it from the'Sunne.; the effeAs of whoſeaRivity arc not ptecip1- 


toufly abtupted, bur gratyally proceed to their ceſſatjons. jc 
- 'Secondly, if we aflieme that this efteR proceeded, oraswewill not | 


pher, as'is diſcovered by Strabo; Ic hath been doubted by ſeverall mo- | 
derne Writers, particularly by Ortelius , but amply and fatisfaRorily | 
diſcuſſed as we know by no man z we ſhall therefore endeavoura. full | 
delivery heteof,declaring the grounds of doubt,and reaſons of denial, 
- | whichrightly underſtod , may if not overthrow, yet ſhrewdly ſhake.|: 


- And firſt, many which countenance the opinion in this;xeaſon, doe | 
facitly and upon conſequence overthrow it inanother: Forwhilſt they, | 


South-ſide-they arc blacke, onthe other onely-tawaie ;.they.imply 3 | 


be backward to concede, it mephagdymcalanlomgore from the | 
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fervor of the Sunne ; yetdoe we not hereby diſcover a principle ſuffi- | 
cient todecide the queſtion concerning other animals;nor doth hethat 
affirmeth the hear makes man blacke , afford a reaſon why other ani- 
malls inthe ſame habitations maintaine a conſtant and agreeable hue 
untothoſe in other parts, as Lions, Elephants, Camels, Swans, Tigers, 
Eſtriges, whichthough in Athiopia, in the diſadvantage of twa Sum- 
mers, and perpendicular rayes ofthe Sunne , doe yet make good the 
complexion of their ſpecies , and hold a colourable correſpondence 
unto thoſe in milder regions. Now did this complexion proceed from | 
heat in man , theame would be communicated uato other. animalls 
which equally participate the Influence of the common Agent : For'| 
chus itis 1n the effects of cold in Regions far removed from the Sunne; 
for therein men are not only of faire complexions, gray eyed, and of 
light haire, but many creatures expoſed to the ayre , defleR in extre« | 
mity from their naturall colours, from browne,rufſet and blacke,recei- 
ving the complexion of Winter , and turning perfe& white z forthus 
| Olaus Magnus relates, that afterthe Autumnall Aquinox; Foxes be- 
gin to grow white; thus Michovius reponeth, and we want not ocular | 
confirmation,that Hares and Pattridges furne white in the Winterzand 
thus a white Crow, - a/Proverbiall rarity with us, is nonc umothem; 
but that inſcparable accident of Ariſtotles is ſeparated in many hun- | - 
dreds. ne : | 
| Thirdly, ifthe fervor of the Sunne, or intemperate heat of clicne | 
did folely occafion this complexion , ſurely a migration or change 
thereof might cauſe a ſenfible,if not a totall mutations which notwith- 
ſtanding experience will riot admit: ForNegroestranſplanted although 
into cold and fegmiticke habirations continue their hue both inthem- 
ſelves, and alſo their generations ; except they mixe with: different 
complexions, whereby notwithſtanding there only ſucceeds aremiſſi- 
on of their tinRures, there remaining unto many deſcents,a full ſhadow 
of theiroriginalls;and ifthey preſerve their copulations entire they ſtill 
maintaine their complexions , as is yery remarkable in the dominions 
of the Grand Signior,, and moſt obſervable inthe Moores in Braſilia, 
which tranſplanted about an hundred years paſt, continue the tinQures | 
of their fathers unto this day : and ſo likewiſe faire or white people 
tranſlated into hotter Countries receive not impreſſions amounting to 
this complexion, as hath been abſcrved in many Europeans who have 
lived in the land of Negroes : and as Edverdes Zopes teftificthof the 
Spariſhplantaions, thtthey retained their native complexions unto 
aYes. | > | | 
Fourthly , if the fervor of the Sunne were theſole cauſc hereof in 
A:xhiopia or any land of Negroes , it were alſo reaſonable that inha- 
bieants of 'the ſame latitude ſubjeRed untothe fame vicinity &f the 
Sunne, the ſame diurnall arch, and direRion of its rayes , ſhould alſo 
#55 Mg Ab MR A partake 
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partake of the ſame hue and complexioa, which notwithſtanding r Va: 
do not; For the Inhabirants of the fame hatieude in Afiaare of 2 diffe- | 
rent complexion, as arethe Inhabitants of Cambogia and Java ; info- 
much that ſome conceave the Negroe is propetly a native of Africa, 
and that thoſe places in Aſia inhabited now by Moores, are but the in- | 
truſions of Negroes ariving firſt from Africa,as'we generally conceave | 
of Madagaſcar, and the adjoyning Iſlands, who retaine the fame com- | 
plexion unto this day. But this is more remarkable in America, 
which akthongh ſubjeRed unto both the Tropicks, yet are not the In- | 
habitants black betweene , or necre, or under..either,, neither to the | 
Southward in Brafilia, Chili, or Peru, nor yet tothe Northward in 
Hiſpaniola, Caſtilia, del Oro, or Nicaraguava; and akhough in many | 
parts thereof it be confeſſed there bee at preſent fwarmes of Negroes | 
ſerving under the Spaniard, yet were they all tranſported from Afri- 
ca, ſince the difcovery of Columbus, and are not indigenous or proper 
natives of America. 1 
Fifthly; we cannot conclude this complexion in Nations fromthe | 
vicinity or habitudethey hold unto the Sun, forevenin Africa'they be | 
Negroes under the Southerne Tropick, but arcnotall of this huecither 
| under or neere the Northerne. Sothe people of Gualata, Agades, Ga- | 
| ramantes, and of Goaga, !allwithin the Nontherte''Tropicks are not | 

Negroes, but on the other fide about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Max- |- 
dagaſcar, they are of a;Jetty black. WILLIE SIE" 
Now if to falve this Anomaly wee ſay the heate of the Surris more ; 
powerfull in the Southerne. Tropick, becauſe in the' figne of Capri- 
corne falls our the Perigeum or loweſt place of ithe Sun in his Excen- 
trick, whereby he becomes neerer unto therm+then unto the other in 
Cancer, wee ſhall not abſolvethe:doubr. Ant if any infiſt upon fuch 
nicities, and will prefume a diffcrent effeRt of the Sun, from ſuch a dif- 
ference of place or vicinity , we ſhall ballancethe' ſame withthe con- 
cernment of its motion, and time of revplation ,/ and ſay he is more 
powerfull io the Northerne hemiſphere, andvin'the Apogeum ; tor 
cherein his motion is ſlower, and fo his hentereſpeRively-unta thoſe 
habitations, as of duration ſoalſo of more'tffe@.' For, thoughrheab- | 
ſolve his revolution in 365; dayes, 'odde howres and minutes; yet by 
reaſon of his Excentricity, his motionis unequall; 20d his courſe farre 
{longer in the Northerne ſemicircle, then in the Southerne;'forthe lat- 
ter he paſſeth in 178, dayes,but the other takes him 187. that is;eleven 
dayes more; fo is his preſence: more” continned unto the/Northerne | 
Inhabitant, and the longeſt day in Cancer is longerunto us,,: then that 
in Capricorne unto the Southerpe habitator. Beſide, hetcby we onely 
 inferre an inequality of heate in different: Tropicks,; but notan equality 
| ofeffeRs in other parts ſubjected tothe ſame; For, in the ſame degree, 
| and as neere the carth he makes his revolution'unto the —— 

| whoſe | 
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| whoſe Inhabitants notwithſtanding partake not. of the ſame effeQ. 
Andif herein we ſeek a reliefe from the Dogſtarre, we ſhall introduce | 


aneffcR proper unto a few, froma cauſe common unto many; for upon 
the ſame grounds that Starre ſhould have as forcible a power upon A-! 
metica and Afia, and although it be not verticall-untoany pare of Aſia, 
but onely paſſeth by Beach, # terra incognite; yet is it ſounto Ametri- 
ca, and vertically paſſeth over the habitations of Peru and Braſilia. 
F.- Sixtly, and which is very confiderable, there are Negroes in Africa 
{beyond the Southerne Tropick, and ſome ſo far removed from it, as 
Geographically the clime is not intemperate, that is, neere the cape of 
good Hope, .in 36. of Southerne Latitude... Whereas in: the ſame 
devation Northward, the Inhabitants of America are faire; 'and they 
| of Europe in Candy, Sicily,and ſome parts of Spaine deſerve not pro- 
1 perly ſo low a name as Tawny. > ok | 
Laftly , whereas the Africans are conceaved to be more pzculiarly 
{corched and torrified from the Sun, by addition of drinefle from the. 
ſoyle, from want and defcR of water, it will not excuſe-the: doubt. 
For the parts which the: Negroes poſlefie,are not fo void of Rivers and | 
moiſture, as is herein preſumed ; for on the other fide the-mountaines: 
of the Moone, in that great tract called Zanzibar, there are the mighty. 
Rivers of Suama, and Spirits Saxto ; onthis ſide; the great River Zaire, 
the mighty Nileand Niger, which doe not onely moyſten, and con- | 
temperate the ayre by their exhalations, but refreſh: and hureGate the; 
| earth by their annuall inundations. Befide,inthat part'of Africa, which: 
with all diſadvantage is moſt dry, that is,io ſite. betweene'the Tropicks, : 
defeR of Rivers 2nd inundations, as alſo abundance of ſands, the peo- 
| plearenot eſteemed Negroes" and that is: Lybia, which with the 
| Greeks carries the name. of all: Africa; A region ſo deſert, dry and 
ſandy, that travellers (as Leo.reports). are faine rocarty witer on their 
Camels; whereof they finde not a'drop ſometime in 6: or 7. dayes; yet 
is this Conntrey accounted by Geographers no part of 1ex7.4 Nigrita- 
17s _ Ptolomy placeth herein-tlic Lewco Zrhiopes,or pale and Taw- 
ney OOres, F ER” Fe ot , tb % $: 1 "#59 v1 xr: ; ; 
Now the ground of this opinion: might bee-the viſible quality of 
| Blacknefſe obſervably produced by heare, fire; and ſmoake;; but efpe- 
cially with the Anciefits the violent efteetne:they held of the heate of 
the Sun; inthe hot or torrid Zories 'cohceaving that part unhabitable, 
| and therefore that people in- the vicinities or: frontiers theteof , could 
not eſcape without this change of their complexions. But how farre | 
they were miſtaken in this apprehenſion, moderne Geography hath, 
diſcovered : And as wee have declared, there are many. within this' 
Zone whaſe complexions deſcend'not fo lowas blackneſſe, And if wel. 
ſhould ſtrictly infiſt hereon, the poſſibility might fall into ſome:que- 
| ſtiony that is, whether the heate of the Sun, whoſe fervor may ſwarte | 
| | 2 
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mals whoſe parts are ſucceſſive and in continuall lux, .produce this 
| deepe and perfcR gloſſe of Blacknefle, bo any 

Thus having evinced at leaſt made dubious, -the Sunne is not. the 
Author of this blacknefſe, how and wheti this tinRtuce fi:ſt began is 


on. Seeing therefore we cannot certainly diſcover what did effe@ it, 
it may afford ſome piece of fatisfaRionto know: what might procure 
it : It may be therefore conſidered, whetherthe inward: ule of certaine 
waters or fountaines of peculiar operations,” might not at firſt produce 


by Ariſtotle, Strabo, and Pliny, who hath made a colleRion hereof, 
as of two fountaines in Bxotia,the one making Sheepe whice,the other 


effe& jr had alſo upon men, dying not onely the skin, but making their 


ccaved folittle ſatisfaRion from theother;, - orthat it night btcauſed 
by heate, or any kinde of fire, that he conceaved it asxeaſonabtetoim- 
pute the cc unto water. i 5 00ND 3!n9t ads arms > 1 
| Secondly, it may be perpended whethevit mighenar fall but the 
ſame way that Jacobs cattell-became- ſpockled;;- ſpotted: and ririg- 
| ſtraked, that is, by the power and efficacy of Imaginationz which: pro- 
| duceth cffets in the conception correſpondent 18za the phanoy- of che 
Agents ingeneration, and fometimesaffimilates the Idea ofthe genera- 
cor into a realty inthe thing ingendred. For, hereof there paſſe tor cur- 
rant many indiſputed examples; ſo in Hippocrates wee readd of one, 
| chat from the yiew and intention of a piQure conceaved a NegroejAnd 
in the hiſtory of Heliodore of a Mooriſh Queene, 'whaupan aſpeRion 
of the picture of Andromeda, canceaved and b 


one. And thus perhaps might ſome ſayitwesar the 'heginning of this 
| complexion, induced firſt by Imagination, which having once impreg- 
nated the ſeed, found afterward concurrent praduftions; which were 
continued by Climes; whole conſtinution raged the firſt impreſ- 


fion. Thus Plotinus conceaveth white-Peagacks firſt came in: Thus as 
Aldrovand relateth, many opinion that from” afpcRion of the 
Snow which lyeth long in Northerne Regions, and high mountaines, 
| Hawkes, Kites, Beares, and other creatures become white And by 
this way Auſtin conceayeth the Devill provided, they neyer wanted a 
white rntod Oxe in Xgypt, for ſuchanone they worſhipped, and 
called ic Apis. | 0 FIC 
| Thirdly, it is not indiſputable whether it might not proceed from 
- {ſuch a cauſe and the like foundation'of TinRure, as doth the black 
Jayndiſe, which meeting with congenerous cauſes might ſettle durable 
| inquinations, and adyance their generations unto that hue, which was 


3 living part, and even black a dead or diſſolving flcſh, can yetin ani- |- 
yet a Riddle, and | Ago ro determine it ſarpaſſethimy preſumpri- | 
the effe& in queſtion, For, of the like we have records in ſtory related 


black, of the water of Siberis which made Oxen black ; and the like| 
| haires black and curled. This was thegonceit of Atiſtobulus,-who re- | 


he onh::a: faire | * 
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naturally before buta degree or two below it: And this tranſmiſſion 
weſhall the eafier admit in colour, if we remember the like hath beene 
effeRed;in organicall parts and figures s the-Symmetry whereof being 
caſually-or purpoſely perverted , their, morboſities have vigorouſly 
deſcended to:their poſtericies, and that in durable deformities. This | 
was the'beginning-ofeMagrophali or people with long heads, whereof 
Hippocrates, De Aere Aqu#.,&" Loct,hath clcerely delivered himlelf : | 
Cumprimum ediu «fl Jnfans, caput cjus tenellum manibus eff ingunt, & 
#nlongitndine adoleſcere sogunt z hoc inflitutum primum hujuſwmod! ature 
edit wvitium, ſucceſſu vero temporis in naturan abiit, ut proindt inſtituto 
nihil amplins opts efſet ; ſemen enim: genitale ex omnibus corpors partibus 
prevenit, ex ſanis quidemſanum, ex morboſis morboſum : $i igitur ex ca- 
lugs calut, - ex. carits carts, e ex diftortts, ut plurimnm, diſtort! gignuntur, 
eademy, incatents forma waltt r4tze, quid prohibet cur non ex macrocepha- 
 lismacrocephwigignawtyr 2. Thus-as Ariſtotle obſerveth , the Decres 
of Argirwla had their. cares, divided , occaſioned at firſt by flirting the 
care$ of iDecte.: Thus have the Chineſes little feete, moſt Negroes | 
Sreap lips 360 flat; oalesa nd thus many Spaniards, and mediterrane- | 
atdobahiagnt4which-ate of the race of Barbary Moores, (although 


rfiequetit commixture) have not-wosne out the Camoys noſe unto | 


this day. ” Dol he 
 :1Jaftly, if wee muſt fill be urged fo particularities, and ſuch as de- 
. clarehow-and whenthe-ſecde of. Adam did firſt receave this tincture; 
| wee may {that men became blacke inthe ſame manner thar ſome 
Foxes, Squirrels, Lions firſt turned of this complexion, whereof there | 
ateaconſtantſort in divers Countries z' that ſome Chaughes came to 
' have red legs and bils, that Crowes became pyed ; All which mutati- | 
cns however they began, depend on durable foundations, and ſuch as 
may continue forever. And ifas yet we cannot fatisfie, bur muſt fat- | 
ther definethe:cauſe and manner of this mutation ;- wee muſt confefle, | - 
_ | inmatfers-of Antiquity , and ſuch as aredecided by Hiſtory , if their 
Originals and firſt beginnings eſcape aduerelation, they fall inro great | 
obſ{cirities, and ſuch as future. Ages ſeldome reduce unco a reſolution. | 
Thus if you deduRthe Adminiſtration of Angels , and that they di- 
ſperſed the creatures into all parts after the flood, as they had congre- 
ed them into Noahs Atke before; it will be no cafie queſtion to re- 
olve, how ſeverall ſorts of Animalls were firſt diſperſed into Iſlands, 
and almoſt how any into America, - How the venereall - contagion be- 
 ganin that part of the carth, fince hiſtory is ſilent, is notcaſily reſol- 
ved by Philoſophy , For, whereas it is imputed unto Anthropophagy, 
or the eating of mans fleſh, the cauſe hath beene common unto many | 
other Countries, and there have beene Canibals or men-caters inthe | . 
| three other parts of the world, if wee credit the relations of Prolomy, | 
Strabo, and Pliny. And thus, ifthe favourable pen of Moſes had _ 
©» 0 pa takes reveale 
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' | tevealcd the confuſion ot rongues,and poſitively declared unto utheir | 
* 64 . had 1 


| 
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| tobe ſeminall, yetare we not of Herodotus conceit, 'thavis, that their 
| | ſced is black; an opinionlong agoe tejeRed by Ariſtotle, und ſince by 
| ſence andienquixy ; his: afſertion againſt the Hiſtorian was probable, | 


{ thatall ſeed wav whitezthatis, withourgreat comroverſic.ih vivipatous | 
Animals,and ſuch-as have Tefticles,vtpreparing veſſels wherein wed 
| ceives 4 manifeſt dealbation: Andnotbnely inthem, -but-(for wy 
| know) in Fiſhes, not abating the ſeediof Plants,” whereof though the 
| skin and covering be black, yet i6« and fruRifying part-not ſo: 


 .| controvertible it ſcemes, inthe m_—_—_ Frogs, and Lobſters, where- 
| degrees a blackneſſe,anſwerable ivthe one unte the colour of the ſhell, | 


 fter John, - who derived from Sotomgn bs not yer deſeendedinto rhe 
hue of his Countrey, but remaines/a Mulito , that'is/,16f a-fongrill] 
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diviſion at Babell, onr diſputes concerning their beginning 


unto Elias. | 


—_— 


me , I ſhall be enforced unto divers of the like naturezwhereitiperhaps 
I ſhall receave no greater ſatisfaction. 'T ſhall demand how the Carhels 
of Batria came to have two bunches on their backs, whereas the'Ca. 
mels of Arabia in all relations have but:one*£'' How Oxen in ſome- 
| Countries began and continue gibbous or bunch back'd © what way 
choſc many different ſhapes, colours, haires, and natures of Dogs came 


| in « how they of ſome Countries became-depilots and withourany 


haire at all, whereas ſome ſorts in exceſſe abound therewith ©) How 
the Indian Hare came to have a long tayle, whereas-thatpart'in others 
attaines no higher then a ſcut * How the hogs of Ulyria which Aviſto- 
tle ſpeakes of, became to be ſolipedes or whollt-hoofed;;\ whereis in 
all other parts they are biſulcous-- and-deſcribed cloveaihvofed by 
God himſelfe £ All which with many others muſt needs ſyameRrange 
untothoſe, that hold there were but two, ofthe uindleurd firtin the 
Abe, and are forced to reduce theſe. yaticties'to: unk inals 
Ee, ; OS ord 55 HAY > 


without end , and I feare we muſt haveleft the hopes of thi deciſion 
| | boap ONIONS > OO - | 
And if any will yet infiſt, and urge the queſtion farthe+ fill upon 


However therefore this complexion was firſt acquired,it is evident | 
'|-ly-maintained by generation, and by the tinture ofthe skin #52 ſper- 
| maticall part traduced from: father unto ſon, ſothat they whichare' 


Pm 


= 


affcRjon (if the ſtory were true) wonderfully be confirmed; by 
wha Mapinus and others relateof the Emperdut-of Bchiopia, orPre- 


complexion unto this day. Now athongtywe'conceiverhit blacknefſe 


as may be obſervediin the ſeeds of Qoyons, Pyonie, and Baſill: moſt 


\ 


of notwithſtanding at the very fuft the ſpawne is white, conrraQing by 


ftrangers contraR irnof, and the Natives which tratſmigrate- omiCit ! 
not without commixture, and that after divers geniezations. And this* | 


—_ > ————_— w—_ 


in the otherunto the porwigle or Tadpole, that is, that animall which! 
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firſt proceedeth fromit : And thus may italſo be inthe generation and 
ſpetme-of:Neptocs ; that being firſt and in irs naturals white, but upon 
ſeparation'6fpatts, accidents beforc inviſible become apparent, there 
| artfing a fſhadow-or darke effloreſcence inthe outſide , whereby not 
onely theit Teghcirate and timely births, , but their abortions are alſo 
duskie, before they bave felt the ſcortch and fervor efthe Sun, 
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| pe J \M : - 2 6 , | Of the ſane. 
'::&/-iSecond opinion there is, that this complexion was firſt a curſe of 
F; ; Wow derived:unto.them from Cham, upon whom it was was in-: 


| ifted for diſcovering the nakednefſe of Nodh, Which notwithſtan- 
' dingris ſooner affirnied:then proved;and carieth with'it ſundry impro- | 
' babalicies! For. firſt; if we derive the;carfe on Cham, or in generall up- | 
| 611 hippoſterity, we ſhall Benegroca greater part ofthe earth then ever | 
| was; odſdcronceiveds and not onely paintthe Arhiopians, and reputed 
| fors of Gaſh// but the-peoptealſo of Agypt, Arabia, Aſſyria , and; 
| Chdldeay'for by his race'were theſe Countries alſo peopled, And if 
concordantly unto Beroſus, the fragment of Cato de 0riginibus , ſore 
| | thingsof Halicarnaffeus, Macrobius, and out of themot Leandro and; 
-Anhius; 'wee ſhall: conceive of the travailes of Canieſe or Cham, wee 
| may introduce agenetation of Negroes. as high asTealy , which part 
| [avis ncver culpable of deformity, but hath produced the magnified ex- 
7: Secondly, the curſe memioned in Scripture was not denouncedup- 
ef Cham; but Canaan, his youngeſt ſon, and the reaſots thertbflte 
divers; the firſt, from the Jewiſh Tradition, whereby itis coticeived, 
that Candatiimade the diſcovery of the nakedneſle of Noah,-ahd noti- 
[ fied irnmo Cham: Secondly, tohive curſed Chatn had beets curſe 
all his poſterity,” whereof but one was {mri wo fag. And'laftly, 
he ſpared Cham, becauſe he had blefled: him befoxe;'cap:9. Now if 
we confine this curſe unto Canaan, and thinke'the ſame fulfilled in his- 
poſterity; then do we induce this complexion'on the Sidonians', then 
wasthe promiſed land atrac of Negroes 4 For from Canafiri-were dit 
cended the-Canaanites, Jebufites, Amorites, Getgezites, and Hevites, 
which were poſſeſſed of that Land.'+ 4 po 
"Thirdly; gapey, 7 ſhould place-the originall of this curſe upon 
one of the ſons of Chari, yet wete it notknownefrom which of them 
toderive it, For the particularity'oftheir diſcents is imperfealy ſet 


downe by accountants , nor 1s it diſtinaly determinable#tom whom 
.| thereofthe Athiopians are proceeded. For, wherets theſe of Africa 
are generally eſtermed to be the Tſe of Chus,the elder ſovof Cham, 
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| whether the Eunuch which Philip the Deacon haptiſed , were ſervant 
| 2 Goes, Codignus, and the Zthiopick relations averre) 1s yet by ma-. 
| which Zerah King of Athiopiais ſaid to bring againſt Aſa, wasdrawn | 


out of Arabia, and the plantations of Chus, not out of Ethiopia, and | 
| the remote habitations of the: Moores , For itis ſaid thar Aſa purſuing 


Tham formerly ſojourned. Since therefore theſe African Mthiopians, 


| Ages many Colonies diſperſed;;-:and ſomethexeof upon the coaſts of 


—__ 


| Weſterne parts of Africa, &.from theſe perhaps deſcended the Moors 


| curſe is plainely ſpecified in the Textz*nornced we diſpute it., like the 
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gint tranſlates A thiopia, makes no part of Africa, /nor is itthe habita- 
tion of Blackmores, but the countrie of Arabia, eſpecially-che Happy, 
and ſtony ; poſſeſſions and Colonies of all thafons of Chus, excepting 
Nimrod, and Havilah,poflefſed andplanted wholly by the children of 
Chus. that is, by Sabtah and Raamah, Sabtacha, and the ſons of Raa- 
mah, Dedan and Sheba, according unto whoſe names the - Nations of 
thoſe parts have received their denominations;, as may /bee.colleed 
from Pliny and Pcolomy ; and as wee are informed-by credible Au- 
thors, they hold a faire Analogie intheir names , eyen unto our dayes:; 
So the wife of Moſes tranſlated in Scrjptureas; Bchiapian, and ſocon- 
firmed by the fabulous relation of Ja{tphus,was none ofthe davghters.] 


| of Africa, nor any Negroe of Athiepia, butithe daughter of J-thra,} 
| Prince and Prieſt of Madian;” which-was apart of- Arabia the ſtqny,' 


bordering upon the Red Sea. :So the Queene off Sheba came not,unto! 
Solomon out of £:hiopia, but fram Arabja,z and that partthergof 
which bore the name ot che firſt planter thereof, the ſon of Chus.,,So 
-unto Candace Queene ofthe African Ethiopia, (although Damianus 


ny, and with ſtrong ſuſpicions doubted. So that Army of a million, 


his viRory, tooke from him the city Gerar; now Gerar was no city in 
or neere Athiopia,butaiplace berweene Cadeſh and Zur, where Abra- 


are not convinced by the common acceptionto be the ſons of Chys, 
whether they be not the poſterity of Phut, or Mizraim, or both, .itis 


it is not ſo eaſily made out. For the land of Chus 5 which the Se 


not zſſuredly determined ; For Mizraim, he poſſeſſed Egypt, and the 
Eaſt parts of Africa: From Ludym his ſon came the Lybians, and per- 
haps from them the Athiopians : Phur poſſefled Mauritania, 'and the 


of the Weſt, of Mandinga, Mcleguette and Guinic. But from Canaan, 
upon whom the curſe was pronounced , .none of theſe had their origi } 
nall, for he was reſtrained unto:Capaan' and Syria. 'alchough in after 


Africa, and the prepoſleſſions of his elder brothers. --- | 
Foutthly, totake away all doubt or any probable divarication, the 


marke of Cain; Sero ſervorum eritfrairibue ſuis, Curſed be Canaan, 
a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his/brethren , which was after ful- 
filled inthe conqueſt of Canaan; fybducd by the Iiraclites, the poſte- 


rity of Sem ; which Prophecy Abraham well underſtanding, cooke an 
Cade By <7 | oath 


'  [mals,yvherein notwithſtanding there is an approved pulchritude. Thus 
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oath of his ſervant notto take a wife for his Son Iſaac outof the daugh- 
ters of the Canaanites ; And the like was performed by Iſaac inthe 
behalfe of his ſon Jacob. As for Chama and his other ſons this curſe at- 
rained them not, for Nimrod the ſon of Chus ſet up his kingdome in 
Babylon, and ered the firſt great Empire, Mizraim and his poſterity 
grew mighty Monarches in Zpypt; -and the Empire of the Athiopt- 
ans blk becne as large as either; 

Laſtly , whereas men affirme this colour was a Curſe, I cannot 
make out the propriety of that name, it neither ſeemiog ſo to them, nor 
[reaſonably unto us; for they take ſo much content therein, that chey 
eſtceme deformity by other colours , deſcribing the Devill , and fer- 
rible objets White. And if wee ſeriouſly conſult the definitions of 
beauty , and exaRly perpend what wiſe men defermine thereof, wee 
_ not reaſonably apprehend a curſe, or any deforiaity therein, For 
firſt, ſome place the eſſence thereof in the proportion of parts, concei- 
ving it to conſiſt in a comely commenſurability.of the whole uato the 
patts, and the parts betweene themſelves, which is the determination . 
ofthe beſt and learned Writers : and whereby the Moores are not cx- 
| cluded from beauty; there being in this deſcription no conſideration- 
of colours, but an apt connexion and frame of parts and the whole. 
Others there be, and thoſe moſt in number, which place it not onely in 
proportion of parts, but alſo in grace of colour 5 But to make Colour 
eflcntiall unto Beauty, there will ariſe no ſlender difficulty ; For, Ari- 
ftotle in two definitions of pulchritude, and Galen in one, have made 
no mention of colour : Neither will it agree unto the Beauty of Aai- , 


horſes are handſome under any colour, and the ſymmetry of parts ob- 
- | {cures the confideration of complexions ; Thus in concolour animals 
and ſuch as are confined unto one colour wee meaſure not their Beauty 
thereby; for if a Crowor Black-bird grow white, wee generally ac- 
{counted it more pretty, And even int monſtroſity deſcend not to opini-- 
on of deformity. And: by this way likewiſe the Moores eſcape the 
curſe of deformity, there concurring no ſtationary colour, and ſome-| 
times notany unto Beauty. | L 
The Platonick contemplators rejeR both theſe deſcriptions founded 
upon parts and coloars, or either, as M. Leo the Jew hath excellently 
diſcourſed in his Genealogy of Love, defining Beauty a formall grace, 
which delights and moves them to love which. comprehend ic. This 
grace ſay they, diſcoverable outwardly, is the reſplendor and Raye of | 
ſome inferiour and inviſible Beauty , and proceedeth from the formes | 
of compoſitions amiable, whoſe faculties if they can aptly contrive | 
their matter, they beget inthe ſubje&an agreeable and pleaſing beau- 
ty, if over ruled thereby, they cvidence not their perfeRtons, but runne 
into deformity. For ſeeing that out of the ſame materials, Therſites 
| and 


Ee. 


| beauteous unto one, which hath no favour with another, and that unto 


| 
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| and Paris Beauty and monſtroſity may be contrived , the formes and 
| operative faculties introduce and determine their perfeRions; which in 


naturall bodies receive exacineſle inevery kinde, according to the firſt 
Idea of the Creator, and in contrived -badies the phancie ot the Artifi- 
cer : And by this conſideration of Beauty, the Moores alſoarc not ex- 
cluded, but hold a common ſhare therein with all mankinde. 

Laſtly, in whatſoever its Theory conſifteth,or if in the generall,we 
allow the common conceit of ſymmetry and of colour, yet to deſcend 
unto ſingularities , or determine in what ſymmetry or colour it conſi-. 


ſeems to have no eflence that holds one notionunto all ; that ſeeming 
every one, according as cuſtome hath made it naturall , or ſympathy 
and conformity of minds ſhall make it ſecm agreeable. Thus flat noſes 
ſcem comly unto the Moore,an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Per- 


ſted, were very —_— s for beauty is determined by opinion, and | - 


333 


co weare their Bracelets on their wreſts , others ſay it is better to have 
Rings and Jewells in the Eare, others will have them about their privi- 
in their lips,checks or noſes. Thus Homer to ſer off Minerva calleth her ; 


yaw #15, that is gray Or light blew eyed : now this unto us ſcems farre. 
lefle amiable then the black. Thus we that are of contrary complexi- 


| but comely : And howſoeverCerberus,and the furics of hell be deſcti- 


- | formity, without a manifeſt and confefled degree of monſtrofity. 


| 


| cafie confiderations , to fall upon a preſent refuge unto Miracles, or 


| withour a farther reſearch into the verity of the thing, or enquiry into | 
| the cauſe, draweupa judgement upon them, from the paſſion of their | 
{ Saviour. Thus inthe wondrous effeRs of the clime of Ireland,and the 
| freedome from all venomous creatures, the credulity of common con- 


Canticles excuſcth this conceir, in that deſcription of hers, I am black, 


bed by the Poets under this complexion, yet inthe Beauty of our Sa- 
viour blacknefſe is commended, when it is ſaid his locks are buſhic and 
blacke as a Raven. So that to inferre this as a curſe, or to reaſon it as a 


metry and Complexion, receiving ſuch various apprehenfions,. that 
no deviation will bee expounded ſo high as a curſe or undeniable de- 


Laſtly it is a very injurious method unto Philoſophy, and a perpe- 
tuall promotion unto Ignorance, in points of obſcurity, nor open unto. 


recurre unto immediate contrivance from the inſearchable hands of 
God. Thus inthe conceit of the evill odor of the Jewes,, Chriſtians | 


fian, a large and prominent noſe unto the Romane, but none of all theſe | 
are acceptable in our opinion. Thus ſome thinke it moſt ornamental! | 


them about their Ancles; ſome thinke it moſt comely to weare their | 


ties s a third will notthinke they are compleat except they hang them | 


ons accule the blacknes of the Mores as ugly : But the Spouſe inthe | 


deformity, is no way reaſonable; the two foundations of beauty Sym: | 


ceit imputes this immunity unto the benediRion of St. Patrick, 23 Beda 


and 
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| and Gyraldus have left recorded. Thus the Afﬀe having a peculiar 
marke of a crofle made by a blacke liſt downe his backe, and another 
athwart, or at rightangles downe his ſhoulders; common opinion aſ- 
cribe this figure-utito a-peculiar fggnation, ſince that beaſt had the 
honour to beare four* Saviour upon his backe. Certainly this isa 
courſe more deſperate then Antipathies, Sympathies or occule quali- 
ties z whetcin by aifigall and ſatisfaRive diſcernment of faith , we lay 
the laſt and particular efeas upon the firſt and generall cauſe of all 
things , whereas in the other wee doe bur palliate opr determinations, 
| [untill our advanced endeavors doe totally rejec or partially falye their | 
cyaſions. Tees. I | 
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eA digrefſion concerning Blackyeſſe. 


AY 


iſcovery of blacknes, whercin although 
er ſatisfaGion then others, yer ſhall our at-| 
ec ſhall zraperically and ſcoſibly diſcourſe 
knefle from ſuch originalls in Nas | 
things arc denigrated by Art : And| 
:not be thouzhr unreaſonable; For 


e.or Nature atthe ſecond hand it is 
; ci Gent on the ſame , through 
therelore the. works of the one, muſt prove 


And firſt, thing 
proceeding from thi 


r 06 ec WW ayes? 1. 

be Reb! IG ey alootiſh-and tuliginous matter | 

IOCCEALNS ITT 4 Foe ies. torrified, not taking fulige ſtrict. 

ly, bur in oppofition uhto =1# (| It 1 2p Hog of vaporous'or madefy- 
I 
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ding 47«wppiecis, that js as Ariſtotle de- 
, af f.C ryparts made by the ation of heat or 
jeQed,Herept, in his Meteors, from the qua-: 


x" 7 


ing excretion, "and 
| fines it,a ſeparatiof\; 
fire, & colouring bodies Objea 
lities of the ſubjeQhetai D ares kigds; the exhalations from ligneous 
and lean bodies, as bones, H DP te likehe calleth «475 furs, from 
fat bodies,and ſuch as have not their fatneſſe conſpicuous or ſeparated, 
he tearmeth a510v5 fuligs, as waxe, rofin, pitch,or turpentine; that from 
uncuous bodies, and ſuch whoſe oylinefle is evident, henameth wiox 
or wider, now every one of. theſe doc blacke the bodies, objeRed 
x 4a , and are to be conceived inthe ſooty and fuliginous matter | 
I fay , proceeding fromthe ſulphur of bodies torrified , that is = 
= "6 ; : : O} y : 
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bility; not-pure and refibed ſulphur, as inthe ſpirits of wine often reRi- 
fied, mars ewes Pe gain parts, and carrying with itthevolatile 
| falt of the body,and ſuch as isdiſtinguiſhable by A in ſoot; nor valgar 
{and uſuall ſulphur , for that leaves none or very little blackneſſe, ex- 
{ cept a metallite body receive the exhalation. | 
- | Ifay, tortified, findged, or ſuffering ſome irapreſſion from fire, thus 
+, ] are bodies caſually or artificially denigrated g\ which in their naturalls | 
are of another complexion;thus are Charcoales made black by an infe- 
_ {| Rion of their own ſuffitus;ſo js it true what is affirmed of combuſtible 
| bodies, Aduſt« nigra, peruſta alba, black at firſt from the fuliginous tin- 
{ure , which being exhaled they become white , as is perceptible in 
aſhes. And fo deth fire cleanſe and purifie bodies,becauſe ir conſumes 
{the ſalphureous parts, which before did make them foule , and there- 
| {| fore refines thoſe bodies which will never. bee raundificd by water. 
{ Thus Camphire of a white ſubſtance, by its fuligo affordeth a deepe 
black. Sos pitch blacke, although itproceed from the ſame tree with 
roz:n, the one diſtilling forth, the other forced by fire; ſo of the ſufhi- 
tus ofa torch,, doe Painters make a velvet blacke; fois lampe blacke 
{made; ſo of burnt Harts horn a ſable; ſo is Bacon denigrated in Chim- 
- |neyes : ſoit fevers and hot diſtewpers from choler aduſt is cauſed 
'|blacknefſe inour tongues, teeth and excretions : ſoare uſtilaoo, brant 
| corne and trees blacke by-blaſting, foparts cauterized,gangrenated, (i- 
|derated and mortified, become black, the radicall moiſture, or viral! 


a 


4 not only aQuall but porentiall fire, nor burning fire, bur alſo corroding 
b- [water will induce a blacknes.So ateChimneyes and furnaces generally 
! blacke,cxcept they receive a cleare and manifeſt ſulphursforthe ſmoak | 
1 of ſulphur will not blacke a paper , and is commonly uſed by women 
| ro whiten Tiffanies ;' which it performeth by an acide vitrioibus, and 
| penetrating ſpirit aſcending from it; by reaſon whereof it is not apt to 
[kindle any thing, norwill it eafily light a candle,” untill chat ſpirir bee 
 '[Ipent ; and the flame approacheththe match * And this is that acide | 


|rhe braines ahd noftrillsof thoſe that receive its. And thus When Bel- 
lonius affirmeth that Chareoales,” made out ofthe wood of Oxycedar 
arewhite, Dr. y_ in his judicious Diſcourſe of mincrall-waters 
yeeldeththe'reafon, -becauſe their yapours gre tather ſulphareous then 
of any other combuſtible ſubſtance. / Soweſeethat Tinby coals will 
not blacke linnen being hanged inthe {moakethercof, but rather whi- 
teh ir,by reaſon of the drying and penetrating quality of 
will make red Roſes white : - And'.therefore t6-coticeive 4; general 
blacknefſein Hell , and yettherein the material} famed of ſulphur , © | 
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oily fat and unRuous parts wherein conſiſt the principles of Aninna- B 


{ſulphur ſuffering an extinRion, and ſmothered inthe part affeRed. So| * 


land piercing ſpirit which with ſuch aQtivity'and-compunRion invadeth | 


Theſe? _ 
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ho Philoſophicall conception, -nor willit confiftwrith the reall effects. 


E {of its nature. 4 
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- Theſe arethc advenient andartificiall wayesof denigration, anſwe- 
rably-whereto may be the natural progrefſe: Theſe are the waics wher- 
by culinary and commonfires doe operate, and correfpondent here- 
unto may be the effects of fire elemental!. -- So may Bitumen, coales, 
Jer, blacke lead, and divers minerall earths become black; being either 
| tuliginous concretions.in theearth , or ſuffering a ſcortch from deni- | 
grating principles in their formation: So Iron(as Metalliſts cxprefle it)] 
conſiſting of impure Mercury and combuſt ſulphur, becomes of a 
darke and fad complexion, whereas other metalls have a vivacity and 
quickneſle in a/pe&. ' So menand other animalls receive different tin-: 
| Gures from conſtitution and complexionalleffioreſcences.and deſcend 
| 2i!} lower, asthey partake of the fuliginous and denigrating humor. 
| And-ſo may the &thiopians or Negroes become-cbal-blacke from 
] ſiliginous cfloreſcences and complexionall tinRures arifing from ſuch 
probabilitics, as we have declared before. | | 
The ſecond way whereby bodies become blacke , is an Atramen- 
tous condition or mixture, that is a vitriolate or copperoſe quality con- 
{ joyniog with aterreſtrious-and aſtringent humidity, for ſo 1s 41ramen- 
| 7um ſcriptoriums, or writing Inke commonly made , by copperoſe caft 
upon a decoRion or infuſion of galls. Lay, avittiolousor copperous. 
quality ; for vitrioll is the ative or chiefe ingredient in Inke, and no 
other faltthat I know-will ſtrike the colour with galles; neither Alom, 
Sal-gemme, Nitre, nor Armoniack : now attificiall copperoſc, and |- 
ſuch as we commonly ule, 'is a rough and acrimonijous kinde of falt | 
drawne-out of ferreous and' eruginous earths ,-partaking chiefly of | 
| Ion and Copper, the blew of copper, the green moſt of Icon : Nor is 
| ir unuſualito diffolve fragments of Iron in the liquor thereof, forad- 
vanage inthe concretion. Ifay;a terreſtrious or aſtringent humidity; | 
for without this there. will enſue no tinQure; for copperoſc in a deco- 
Rion of Lettuce or Mallows affords no black,which withan aftringent 
mixture it will doe, though it be madevp with oyleas inprinting and. 
painting Inke : But whereas inthis compoſition wee uſe'onely Nut- 
galles , that is an excreſcence from the Oake , therein we follow and. 
beat upon the old receit; forany plantof auſtere and tipticke parts will 
ſuffice,as I have experimented inBiſtorte, Myrobolaus,MyrtusBraban: j| 
tica, Balauſtium,and Red-roſes : and indeed,moſt decoRtions of aftrin: 
gent plants, of what colour ſoeyer; doe leave in the liquor adeepand | 
Muſcadine red , which by addition of- vitrioll deſcend-ints 2'blatke: | 
| And ſo Dioſcorides inhis receit of Inke,leaves'out gall; and with cop-| 
perofe makes uſe of ſoot. Fave fob boner 
Now if we inquire in what partof vieriokthis Atramentall ahd de: 
pigrating cendition lodgeth, it willſeeme cſpeciallyto lye inthe fixed | 
falt thereof 5 For the/phlegme oraqueous; eyaporatian :will not-de: | 
nigrate, nor yet ſpirits of victiol ,/ which carrywith ing =" | 
BY 6 . | ; .2 {1A 
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| Book 6. 
nimbler Salt: For it upon a decoction of Copperoſe and gall,be pow- | - 


that blacke humor by Ariſtotle named 9%, and commonly tranſlated 
Airamentum,may be occaſioned inthe Cuttle. Such a condition there is 
naturally in ſome plants,asBlack- berries, Walnut rinds,Black- cherries, 


ſome call Acetum , others vitriolum , concurs with parts prepared | 
for this tincture... . And ſo from theſe conditions the Moores might 
poſſibly become Negroes, receiving Atramentous impreſſions in ſome 
of thoſe wayes, whole poſſibility is by us declared. 


_ #nd Common Errors. 


red the ſpirits or oyl of vitriol,the liquor-will relinquiſh his blacknes, 
the gall and parts of the copperoſe precipitate unto the bottom,and the 
Inke grow cleare again ,' which indeed it will not ſo cafily doe in com- 
mon Inke , becauſe that gumme3s diflolved therein , which hinde- 
reth the ſeparation; But Colcothar or vitriol burnt,though unto ared- 
neſle containing the fixed ſalt , will make good Inke , and ſo will the 
Lixivium, or Lye made thereof with warme water ; but the Terra or 
infipide carth remaining, affords no blacke at all, bur ſerves in many 
things for a groſſe and uſctull red. GE 


Andif we yet make a more exact enquiry , by what this ſalt of vi- | 
trio] more peculiarly gives this colour , we ſhall findeitto be from a| 


metalline condition, and eſpecially anlron property or ferteous partici- 
pation: For blew Copperoſe which deeply partakes of the copper will 
doe it but weakly , Verdigriſe which is made out of copper will not 
doc itat all ; But the filings of Iron infuſed in vinegar, will with a de- 
coction of galles make good Inke, without any copperoſe at all , and 
ſo will infuſion of Loadſtone, which is of affinity. with Iron, and 
though more conſpicuouſly inIron;,. yet ſuch a Calcanthous or Atra- 
mentous quality, we will not wholly reje& in other metalls, whereby 
we often obſerve blacke tinures in their ſolutions; Thus a Lemmon, 
Quince, or ſharpe Apple cut with a knife becomes immediatly blacke: 
And fo from thelike cauſe, Artichokes, ſo ſublimate-beat up with 


whites of Egges, if touched witha knife becomes incontinently black. 
So Aqua Fortis , whoſe ingredient is vitriol will make white bodies 
blacke. So Leather dreſſed with the barke of Oake, is eaſily made | 
blacke by a bare ſolution of copperoſe. So divers Minerall waters and | 
ſuch as participate of Iron,upon an inſufion of galles become of a dark 
colour, and entring upon black. So ſteele infuſed, makes not only the 1t- 
quor duzkie, but in bodies wherein it concurs with proportionable tin- 
&ures makes alſe the excretions black, And foalſo from this vitriolous 
qualiry Mercaries delcis, and vitriol vomitive occaſion black cjecions. 
Such a condition there is naturally in ſome living creatures. Thus 


— 


— 


whereby they extivguiſh inflamations. corroborate the ſtomacke, and 
arc eſteemed, ſpecificall inthe Epilepſie. Such an Atramentous con- | 
ditionthere.is to bee found ſometime inthe bloud , when that which 


Nox is it ſtrange that we affirme there are vitriolous parts, qualities, | 
: - -Y and 
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and even at ſome diftance Vitriol it ſelfe inliving bodies; for there is a 
ſomre , ſipticke ſale diffuſed through the earth , whichpaſſing a con-| 
| cotton in plants , becommeth milder and more agreeableunto the 
ſenſe, and this is that vegetable vitrio], whereby divers plants containe 
agratefull ſharpneſſe; as Lemmons, Pomegranates,” Cherries, -of an 
auſtere and inconcocted roughneſle,as Sloes, Medlers and Quinces : 
And that not onely vitriol is a eauſe of blacknefle , but that the ſalts of 
natural! bodies doe carry a powerfull ſtroake in the tinRure and ver- 
niſh of all things , we ſhall not deny, if we contradiR not experience, 
and the viſible art of Dyars, who advance and graduate their colours 
with Salts, forthe decoRions of fimples which beare the viſible co- 
lours of bodies decoRed,aredead and evanid without the commixtion 
| of Alume, Argol, and thelike; and this is alſo apparent in Chymi- 
| call preparations. So Cinaber becomes red by the acide exhalation | 
| of ſulphur , which otherwiſe preſents a pure and niveous white. 'So 
ſpirits of Salt upon a blew paper-make an orient red. So Tartar or vi- ; 
triol upon an infuſion of violets affords a delightfull crimſon. Thus ir 
is wonderfull what variety of colours the ſpirits ef Saltpeter, and eſpe- 
| cially, if they be kept ina glafſe whilethey pierce the ſides thereof gs 1 
ſay, what Orient greens they will projeR : from the like ſpiritsin the 
| earththe plants thereof perhaps acquire their verdure.. And from ſuch 
ſalary irradiations may thoſe wondrous varieties ariſe, which ate ob- 
ſervablein Animalls, as Mallards heads, andPeacocks feathers, recei- 
ving intention or alteration according as they are preſented unto the 
light. Thus Saltpeter, Ammoniack and Minerall ſpirits emit delcable 
and varieus colours ;; and common Aqueforts will in ſome green and 
narrow mouthed glaſſes, about the verges thereof, ſend forth a deep 
and Gentianella blew. | 

Thus have we at laſt drawne our conjeQures unto a period;wherein 
- | if our conternplations afford no ſatisfaRion unto others, 1 hope our at- 

tempts will bring ne condemnation on our ſelyes, (for beſides that 
adycntures in knowledge are laudable,and the afſzyes of weaker heads 
affords oftentimes improveable hints unto better)alchough inthis tong 
journey we miſle the intended end , yet are there many things of truth 
diſcloſed by the way : And the collaterall verity, may unto reaſonable 
ſpeculations, requite the capitall indiſcovery. | 
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| fromthe Hiſtory of holy Scripture, 
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” LiAP. L 
Of the Forbidden fruit. 


2087 Hat the Forbidden fruit of Paradiſe was an | 
* Apple, is commonly beleeved,confirmed 


| bad Profodians, as from thence to derive 
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fruit was the firſt occaſion of evill, where- 
in notwithſtanding determinations are 
— preſumptuous, and many I perceive are of 
another beleefez for ſome have conceived it a Vine, inthe myſtery | 
of whoſe fruit lay thc expiation of the Tranſgrefſion ; Goropius Beca- 
' nns reviving the conceit of Barcephas, peremptorily concludeth it to 
bethe Indian Fig-tree, and by a witty Allegory labours to- confirme 
the ſame. Some fruits we obſerve to paffe underthe name of Adams} 


one deſcribed by Mathiolus nnder the name of Pamanm ddl, a very 
} faire fruit, and notunlikea Citron, but ſomewhat rougher chopt and 

cranied, vulgarly conceived the markes of Adams teeth; another, the 
fruit of that plant Scrapion termeth A#ſ#, but the Eaſterne Chriſtians | 
commonly the Apples of Paradiſe, [not reſembling an apple in figure, | 
and intaſte a Mclon or Cowcumber, which fruits akhough they have 
received appellations ſuitable unto the Tradition, yet can we not from 
thence inferre hey were this fruit in queſtions no morethen.4rbw# 


4. att. note 


| | Concerning many Hiftoricell Tenents generally received, and ſome deduced | 


by Tradition, perpetuated by writings, | 
yerics, pictures; and ſome 6h been ſo | 


the Latine word Malnw; becauſe that | 


apples , which in common acception admit not that appellation , the] 


vite, ſocommonly called , toobtaincits name from the tree of; life 
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|  - Enquiries into Valpear Booky.'| | 
in Tn, or arbor Ine, to bee the ſame which ſupplycd the gibbet 
{ "AFaine, there is ti detettnination inthe Text, wherein 
men doe wiſely conceive it inexplicable,and Philo puts 
unto deſpaire., when hee affirmeth the.ſame kindeof fruje was never 
produced fince, Surely , wereit notrequifite orteaſonableto have 
been concealed , it had not paſſed unſpecified ,. nor the tree revealed 
which concealed their nakednefle, and that concealed which revealed 
ics forinthe ſame Chapter mention is made of Fig-leaves, andthe 
like particulars alrhough they ſeer uncircumſtantiall are oft fet downe 
in holy Scripture fo-is it ſpecified. that Elias ſate under a Juniper 
te, Abſolon hanged by an Oake, and Zacheus gotup into a Sy- 
more. ; 

And although to condemne fuch indeterminables,unto him that de- | 
manded on what hand Venus was wounded, the Philoſopher thought] 
it a ſufficient reſolution to reinquire' upon what leg King Philip halted; | 
and the Jews not undoubtedly refolved'of the Sciatica fide of Jacob,' 
do cautelouſly in their diet abſtaine fiom the ſinewes of bothy yet are 
there many nice particulars which may bee authentically determined. 
That Peter cutoffthe = earcof Malctius is beyond all doubt, That | 
ar Saviour eat the Paſſeover inan'upper roome, we may determine | 
{fromthe Textzand ſome we may concede which the Scripture plaioly | 
defines not,” Thatthe Dyallof Ahaz was placed apon the Weſt fide | 
ofthe Temple , wee will not deny , or conttadi& the deſcription of | 
Adricomius. That Abrahams ſervant put his hand under his 'right | 
thigh, we ſhall not queſtion; and that the Thiefe on the right hand was | 
laved, and the other onthe left reprobated, to make good the Method 
of the laſt Judicial diſmiffion, we are ready to admit; bur ſurely in 
| per cadre, | YAine we enquire of what wood was Moſcs rod, or the tree that ſweet. | 
{ rrayrens cupreſe (EU the waters ;,* or though tradition or humane hiſtory might afford 
|/m, olive/a- | ſomne light, whether the crowne of thorns was made of Paliurus, whe-} . 
| pl therthe crofle of Chriſt were made of thoſe foure woods in the Di- 
| ſun Chrifi (rt [ſticke of Durantes, or only of Oake according unto Lipfius and Goro- 
| inuce gwen. | njus; welabournottodetermine; for though hereof prudent ſymbolls 
and pious Allegories be made by wiſcr conceivers, yet common heads 
will ye unto fuperſtitious applications ,” and hardly avoid miraculous 
or magicall expeRations. | 

Now the ground or 'reaſon that occafioned this exprefſion by an 
| Apple, might be the community of this fruit, and which isoften taken 
for any other. Sothe Goddefle of gardens is termed Powene; ſothe 
Proverbe expreſleth it to give Apples unto Alcinous, fſothe fruit 
which Paris decided was called an Apple; ſointhe garden of ay | 

ri 
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Canticles, as it runnes in the vulgar Tranſlation, Sab whiretvelo 
tavite, ibicoragte eſt mater tus, ibivielataoft generrix "tad; which' 


rence, and are of little force in our Tranſlation, I ray{ 
Apple tree, there thy mother broughr-rhee forty; there fheb1 
4a forth that bare thee. So when from a bazketof Summerfruts,or | 


]clared the propinquity of theirdefolation, and that their 


of Summer ; norwhen it is ſaid inthe ſame T 
anime tne diſreſſerant 3 te, the Apples that thy ſoul luſted after are de-)  Apocae 


{burthereby isthreatned unto Babylon, that the pleaſures and delights 
of their palate ſhould forſake them : 
Apple was the Hieroglyphicke of Love, andthatthe'Statuzof Venus 


| confidence blindly determineth, we ſhall ſurceaſe ourTaquiſicion, ra- 

ther troubled that it was taſted,then eroubling ourſclyesin tsdec} 

{this only we obſerve, whenthings are left uncertaine men will aſſure 
them by determination, which is-not only: verified concetning the | 

fruit but the Serpent that perſwaded; many defining the kinde or ſpe- | 


| Eugubinus a Bafiliske , Delrioa viper , and others a apes ſnake, ] 


, 3 


Book 5. and 7 mares xt 


of golden Apples guarded by the Dragomzand to ſpeake frily in this; 
appellation they placed it more ſafely then avy other z for belide the: 
ou variety of Applesthe wardin h Orenges, | 
emmons, Citrons, Quinces,, and as Rucllius defincth, ſych fruits as! 
have no ſtone withia , and 2 ſoft covering witwur, eayiing the 
Pomegranate... T4910; DIV * 
| Tc hath been cromotedio- fome: onifiaiiemiicona nthe- 


foe 


words notwithſtanding parabollically inrended; admit noliretall infe> 
ed thee underall 


Apples, as the Vulgar rendreththem, God by Amos foretoldithe de- | 
ſtruQion of his people, we cannot ſay they had any reference unto the 
fruit of Paradiſe which was the deſtruction of many but ther isde- | 
tranquility | 
was of ao longer duration then thoſe horary and ſoon decaying fruits 
Fome 


parted from thee,isthere any allufiontherin unto the fraitof Paradiſe? 
and we read in Picrius, that an 


was made with one in her hand. 
Since therefore after this fruit curiofity fruitleſſeſly enquireth ; and 


cies thereof. So Bonaventure and Comeſtoraffirme it was a Dragoii; | 


wherein men ſtill continuethe deluſion of: the Serpent ho leving, 
deceived Evein the maine , ſets her pin. a worketo miſtake 


the circnmſtance , and endeavours-to-prepagate errots-atany hand; | 
|andthoſc he ſurclymoſt defireth which cither concernGadorhimſelf; 


for they diſhovour God who is abſolute truth and goodneſſe;- but for: | 
himſelie, whois extremely evill, and che warlt we can conceive, by. 
aberration of conceit they extenuate IHgS. , add aſcribe ſome 
IO him. | 
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rides (which many conceive a fiction drawne from Paradiſe) we re read] | 


Caned, | 
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| That omar bat ow rib ſe the avemen; 


Hates jo hath one1ibleſſe. then a woman, . i$acommon conceit | 

derived from the hiftory of Geneſis , wherein it ſtands delivered, 
that Eve was framed out ofarib of Adams whence *tis concluded the 
ſex'of man till waots that rib'our Father loſt in Eve ; and this is not 
onely paſlant with the many., but was urged againſt Calumibus in an 
Aevony of his at Piſg, where oy. | the Sceleton of a wo- 
man that chanced to have thirteene ribs of ane fide, there aroſe a party 
that cryed him downe , and even. unto cathes affirmed , this was the | 


| rib wherein a woman exceeded 3, were this true, it would autoptically 
| filencethat diſpute out of which ſide Eve was framed; it would deter- 
| mine the injan of Oleafter,that ſhe was made out of the ribs of both 


he from the eh rar of the 'Text maintaine there was 


to concede 3 monſtroſity, 
NB, hain ark conceive the CRagtion, 


anil 20/40 21004 od... 


" Burthis will not conhſt-mith  atinn; for if wee favay' 


| che Sceletop of both { . 4nd; therein the :compage of bones, wee 


ſhall readily difcavey andwamen have foure and twenty ribs, 
that is, tmelye.o exct-ſidt; clexvrn greatatannexed untothe Sternon, 
and five efſer which come ſhort thereph, wherein if it ſometimes hap- 


wag me ſex.cxeced,;} the) conformation is irregular defleRing | 
the common rate or number, and no more inferrible upon man- 


Linde, then the monſtroſity of the ſon of Rapha, or the vicious cxceſle 


| inthe aumber of fingers and togs: .and although ſome difference there 
| bein figure, and the female '# Indivinitaw be ſomewhat more protu- 


berant, to make a fayrer forthe. [nfant; the coccyx ſometime 
more refleced togive apa delivery, and the ribs themſelves 


| ſeeme 2 lntle Batter p7yetant they equalkin number. And therefore, 
| while Ariſtotle doubrethatie relatioos-made- of Nations which had | 


but ſevenribs on a fide;and yet delivercth that men have generally no 


__ dr z 3$he rejecterh their hiſtory, ſo can we not. accept of 


FI , akhough1 we concedethere wanted onetibin the Sceleton 
of A were it repugnant unto reaſon-and common obſeryation 
erity ſhould want the ſame; for we obſerve that mutilati- 
| —_ tranſmitted from father unto ſon the blind begetting ſuch | 
| as can fee, men with one eye, children with two, and criples mutilate | 


the 


in their owne perſons, do comeout perfeRin thelr generations, For, 
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] neatesthe ſame, as in Twins in mixed and numerous generations. And 
| to ſpeake more ſtrily, parts of the ſeed do feeme to containe the Tdea 


j whole effcRing the ſame as farre as the | 
| devided\materials attempt entire formations.” And therefore, though 
| wondrous ſtrange, it may not be impo 
{ dun concerning the Counteſſe of H 
; of the birth of an hundred and fifty, 


{inothers; noreaſily queſt 


[the one , might perhaps afforda 


every part, whereby it tranſmits their perfeRions or infirmities, but 
double and over againe; whereby ſometimes it anthipliciouſly deli- 


and power of the whole 3 fo parents deprived of hands, te manuall 
iflucs, and the defcR of thoſe parts ts fapplyed by the Idea of others. 
So in one graine of corne zppearing ſimilary and inſufficient for a plu- 
'rall germination, there lycth dormam the virtuality of many other, and 
from thence ſometimes proceed an hundred eares: and thus may bee 
made out the cauſe of gia” ooh produQions ; for though the ſemi- 
nall materialls diſperſe and feparzte inthe matrix, the formative ope- 
rator will not delineat a part”, but endeavour the formation of the 

farre as the matter will permit, and from 


ible what is confirmed at Lauſ- 
llagd,' nor what Albertus reports 
inf if we conſider the magnalities 
alt not controyert is poſſibilitics 
| that preat worke, whoſe wonders arc 
onely ſecond unto thoſe of the Creatioii, ati a Tioſe apprehenſion of 
0 light "I crepuſcalous 


ounteſſe of Ho! 


of Generation in ſome thingy, we 
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outlive MethuſelaF ; the Text intending onely the maſculine line of 
Seth, conduceable unto the Genealogy of our Saviour , and the ante- 
diluvian Chronology. And therefore we muſt not contra the lives of 
thoſe which are left in filence by Moſes ; for neither is the age of Abel 
exprefled inthe Scripture , yet is he conceived farre elder then com- 
monly is opinion'd: and if wee beleeve the concluſion of his Epitaph 
as made by Adam, and fo ſet downe by Saliav, Poſuit werens pater cu 
2 faliojuſtins poſitums faret , Anno ab ortu rerun 130. ab Abele nato 129. 
we ſhall not need to doubt; which notwithſtanding Cajetan and o: ! 
thers confirme ; nor is it improbable, if wee conceive that Abel was 
borne in the ſccond yeare of Adam, and Setha yeare after the death of 
| Abel: for ſoit being ſaid,that Adam was an hundred and thirty yeares | 
old when he begat Seth, Abel muſt periſh the yeare before , which 
' was one hundred twenty nine. Need : 
; Andifthe account of Cain extend unto the Deluge, it may not bee 
improbable, that ſome thereof exceeded any of Seth : nor. js it unlike- 
ly in life; riches, power and tewporall bleſſings, they might ſurpaſſe 
| them inthis world, whoſe: lives referred untothe next ; for ſo when 
the ſeed of Jacob-was under affliRtion and captivity, that of Iſmael and 
Eſau flouriſhed and grew. mighty, there proceeding from the one 
| twelve Princes, 'from the other , no leſſe then fourcteene Dukes and 
eight Kings. And whereas the age of Cainand his poſterity is not de- 
| livered in the Text; fome doe ſalve it from the ſecret method of Scri- 
pture, which fometimes wholly omits, but ſeldome or never delivers 
theentireduration of wicked and faithleſſe perſons ; as is obſervable | 
linthe hiſtory of Ffau, 'and the Kings of Iſrael and Judah. And there- 
fore, that mention is made that Iſmael lived 137. yeares,ſome conceive 
he adhered untothe faith of Abrahain'; for ſo did others who were 
not deſcended from Jacob , for Job is thought to be an Idumean, and 
ofthe ſeed oE.Etaus > 70H 509 252 5755 Bs. 
Laſtly, (although'we rely not thereon) we will not omit that conceit 
urged by learned men, that Adam was elder then Methuſclah , in as 
much as he was created inthe perfe& age of Man, which was in thoſe 
| dayes fifty or fixty yeares, for about that time wee reade that they be- 


| gat children ſo that if unto 930. we adde ſixty yearcs, he will exceed 


Methuſelah. And therefore it not-in length of dayes, at leaſt 1o old 
{age he ſurpaſſed others; he was older then all who was never ſo young 
{ aSany ; for though hee knew old age he was never acquainted with 

puberty,youth, or Infancy ; and ſo in aſtri& account he begat children 
| at ofic ycare old; and if the uſuall compute will hold, that men are of 
the ſame age whichare borne within compaſle of the ſame yeare, Eve 

was as old as her husband and parent Adam, and Cain their fon coe- 
| taneous unto both, er, | > ig 
| Now that conception that no man did ever attaine unto a thouſand 
| yeares. | 
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Lord, unto whom according to that of David, A thouſand. yeares are 
but as one day, doth not advantage Methuſelah 5 and being deduced 
from a popular expreſſion, which will not ſtand a Metaphyſicall and 
\ ftriR examination, is not of force to divert a ſerious enquirer ; for unto 
| God a thouſand yeares are no more then one moment; and in his fight 
Methuſclah lived no neerer one day then Abel, for all parts oftimeare 
alike unto him, unto whom none are referable, and all things preſent, 
| unto whom nothing is paſt or to come; and therefore, although we be 
meaſured by the Zone of time, and the flowing and continued inſtants 
thereof, do weave at laſt aline and circle about the eldeſt ; yet can we 
not thus commenſurate the ſphere of Triſmegiſtus, or ſumme up the 
unſucceſlive and ſtable duration of God, = | 


A 
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Cuar, IV.. 
het there mien Ralecbew fer the Fond. 


A of the world, and that the preceding. drought umo-that 


| antiquity of effects arifing fromphyficall and fetled cauſes;by additio- 
nall impoſitions from voluntary determinators,,Nowthby the decree of- 
rcaſon and Philoſophy, the Rainebow hath itxggronnd;in Natnre; and 
| cauſed by the rayes ofthe Sunne, falling: upap;aroride and oppoſite 
cloud; whereof ſome refleRed, others refraccd beget that ſemicircu- 
lar variety we generally call the.Rainebowgwhich muſt ſucceed upon 
concurrence of cauſes and ſubjeRs aptly prediſpoſed. And therefore, 
; tO conceive there was no Raincbow before., becauſe God choſe this 
| out asa token of the Covenant, is to conclude the exiſtence of things 
from their fignalities, or of what is objeRed unto the ſence\;- a cocxi- 


With equalreaſon we may inferre there was no water before the Taſti- 
tution of Baptiſme, nor bread and wine before:the holy Euchariſt; - 
Againe, while men deny the antiquity of ane Rainebow, they anci- | 


.—6 6 Ms, 4 


{ "I Hat there ſhall no Rainebow appears faxty yeares beforethe end | 


ſtence with that which is internally preſented unto the anderſtanding. | 


| 


flame ſhal exhauſt the materials of this Metegny was an afſertiongroun- 
ded upon no ſolid reaſon : but that thi i 0; any in rr vr 
dred yeares, that is, before the flood " uceable from holy 
Scripture, Gen.g. -I do ſet my bow in the $,.3nditfhall be for a 

{ token of a Covenant betweene me and he eaxth.;; From whence not- 

| withſtanding we cannot conclude then tence ofthe Rainebow 5 
nor is that Chronology naturally cſtabliſbed;- which -compureth the 


ently concede another; For, beſidethe ſolary Iris which God ſhewed 
| unto Noah there is another Lunary, whole efficient is the Moone; vis! 
_ þ 4+ | 1 
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yeares, becauſe none ſhould ever beone day old- inthe fighrofthe] - 
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fible onely inthe night, moſt commonly at full Moone, and ſome de- 

above the Horizon. Now the exiſtence hereof men doenot con- 
trovert , alchough effe&ed by a different Luminary inthe ſame way 
with the other ; and probably appearcd later , as being of rareappea- | 
rance and rarer obſervation, and many there are which thinke there 
is no fachthing in Nature. And therefore by caſuall ſpeatorsthey | 
are lookt upon like prodigies, and ſignifications made not fignified by 
their natures. : 

' Laſtly, we ſhall not necd to conceive God made the Raineboy at 
this time, if we confider that in its created and prediſpoſed nature, it 
was more proper for this fignification then any other Meteor or cele- 
Rtiall appearency whatſoever. Thunder and lightning had too much 
terrour to have beene tokens of mercy 3 Comets or blazing Stars ap- 
| peare too ſeldome to put us in minde of a Covenant to be remembred 

often,and might rather ſignific the world ſhould be once deſtroyed by | 
fire, then never againe by water. The Galaxia or milky Circle had 

beene more probable; for, (beſide that unto the latitude of thirty i 
becomes their Horizon twice in foure and twenty howres, and unto 
ſuch as live under the Equator , in that ſpace the whole Circle appea- 
reth) part thereof is viſible unto any ſituation, but being onely diſco- 
yerable in the night and when the ayre is cleere, it becomes of unfre- 

uent and comfortleſſe ſignification. A fixed Starre had not beene vi- 
{ble unto all the Globe," and ſo of too narrow a fignality in a Cove- 
nant concerning all. But Rainebowes are ſcene unto all the world, and 
every poſition of ſphere 3 unto our owne Elevation it may appeare in 
the morning while the Sunne hath attained about forty five degrees a- 
bove the Horizon, (which is conceived the largeſt ſemidiameter of 
any Iris) and ſoin the afternoone when it hath declined nnto that al- 
ticude againe ;| which height the Sun not attaining in winter , Raine- 

bowes may happen with us'at noone or any time. Unto a right po- 
firion of ſpheare it may appearethree howres after the riſing of the 
Sri , and three beforeits ſetting ; for the Sun aſcending fifteene de- 
prees an houre,, in three artaineth forty five of altitude. Even unfo a 
parallel! ſphere, and ſuchaslive underthepole, for halfe a yeare ſome 
ſegments may appeareat anytime and under any quarter, the Sunnot 
ſerting, but walking round about them. ; 

Bur the propriety of itsEleRtion moſt properly appeareth in the naty- 
rall fignification and prognoſtick ef it ſelec z as contayning a mixt fig- 
nality of raine and faire weather ; for being in a roride cloud and re 
todrop, it declareth a pluvious difpoſure inthe ayre ; but becauſe 
whe It appeares the Sun muſt alſo ſhine , there can bee no univerſall | 
ſhowres, and conſequently no deluge. Thus when the windowes of 
.thegreat decpe were open, in, vaine men lookt for the Riinebow, for 


at that time it could not be feene, which aftcr appeared unto Noah. It 


was 
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was therefore exiſtent before the flood, and had in Nature ſome 
' [ground of irsaddition ; unto that of Nature God ſuperadded an affu- 
rance of his promiſe , that is,. neverto hinder its appearance, or ſoto 
repleniſh the heavens againe as that we ſhould behold ie no more. And 
thus, without diſparaging the promiſe, it might raine at the ſame time 
when God ſhewed it unto Noah, thns was there more therein then the 
Heathens underſtood, when they called it the N#nc#s of the gods, and 
the laugh of weeping heaven 5 and thus may it be elegantly ſaid, I put 
my Bow, not my Arrow in the clouds, that is, in the menace of Raine 
the mercy of faire weather. | | | 


Laudable is the cuſtome of the Jews , who upon the appearance of 
the Raincbow, doe magnific the fidelity of God inthe memory of his 


Covenant, according to that of Syracides, Looke upon the Rainebow, | 


and praife him that madeit. And though ſome pious and Chriſtian 
| pets have onely ſymboliz'd the ſame from the myſtery of its colours, | 
yet arethere other affeRions which might admit of Theologicall allu- | 
fions 5 nor would he finde a more improper ſubje& that ſhould con- 
ſider, that the colours are made by refraRion of light,and the ſhadows 
that limit that light ; that the Center of the Sun, the Rainebow, . and 
the eyc of the beholder muſt be in one right line ; that the ſpeRafor 


.peare, ſometime one reverſed ; with many others, conſiderable in Me- 


thire of the Heathens, and the exprefſon of the ſon of Syrach , very 
beautifull is the Rainebow , It compaſſeth the heaven about with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the moſt High have bended it. 


QC 


Cunay. V. 


muſt be betweene the Sun and the Rainebow: that ſometime three ap- | | 


teorologicall Divinity, which would more ſenſibly make out the Epi- | Thawwanti- |. 
- 


Gets XN Of Sem, Ham and 7aphet. 
Sb Oncerning the three ſons of Noah, Sem, Ham and Japhet, that | 

/the order of their nativity was according to that of numeration, 
and Japhet the youngeſt ſon, as moſt beleeve, as Auſtin and others 
account, the ſons of Japhet and Europeans tieed not grant z nor will it 
ſo well concord untothe {letter of the Text,and its readicſt Intetpretati- 
ons : For, ſois it ſaid inour Tranſlation, Sem the father of all the ſons 
of Heber, the brother of Japhet theelder ; ſo by the Septuagint, and ſo 


Laphet mu4jore, the miſtake, as Junius obſerveth; might. be committed 
' | by negleRof the Hebrew accent, which occaſioned Jerom ſo to ren- 
der it; and many afterto beleeve it. Nor is thatargument contempti- 

blewhich is deduced-from their Chronology ; for probable it i, = 
| pies: Rn2 LS _ Noah} 


by that of Tremellius ; and therefore when the Valgar reades it, Fratye | 
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| nediRion. So Abel was accepted before Cain, Abraham the younger, 


| Auſtin have accounted Sem the elder, and Salian the Annaliſt,and Pe- 
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Noah had none of them before, and begat them from thar yeare when 
itis ſaid hee was five hundred yeares old and begat Sem, Ham, and 
Japhet ; Againe, it is ſaid he was fixe hundred yeares old atthe flood, 
and that two yeares aſter Sem was but an hundred, therefore Sem muſt 
be borne when Noah was five hundred and two, and ſome other be- 
forein the yeare of five hundred and one. 

Now whereas the Scripture affordeth the priority of order unto 
Sem , we cannot from thence inferre his primogenicures for in Sem 
the holy line was continued, and therefore however borne , his 
genealogy was moſt remarkeable. So is it not unuſuall in holy Scri- 
pture to nominate the younger before the elder ; ſo is it ſaid, That Ta- 
rah begat Abraham, Nachor, and Haram ; whereas Haram was the 
eldeſt. So Rebecca is termed the mother of Jacob and Eſau. Nor js it 
ſtrange the younger ſhould be firſt in nomination, who have com- 
monly had the priority inthe bleſſings of God,and been firſt in his be- 


preferred before Iſmael the elder, Jacob before Eſau, Joſeph was | 
the youngeſt of twelve, and David the cleventh ſon, and butthe cad- 
det of Jefle. | 

Laſtly, though Japhet were not elder then Sem, yet muſt we not af- 
firme that he was younger then Cham, for it is plainely delivered, that 
after Sem and Japhet had covered Noah, he awaked, and knew what 
his youngeſt ſon had done unto him, vis 5 nor425, is the expreſſion 
of the Septuagint, Flix minor of Jerome, and minimus of Tremelli- | 
us. And upon theſe grounds perhaps Joſephus doth vary fromthe 
Scripture enumeration, and nameth them Sem, Japhet , and Cham, 
whichis alſo obſerved by the Annian Beroſus ; Nec cum tribe filigs, 
Sem, Tapeto, Chem, And therefore although in the priority of Sem and 
Japhet there may be ſome difficulty, though Cyrill, Epiphanius, and 


——__ i. 


tavius theChronologiſt contend for the ſame, yet Chamis more plain- 
ly and confeſſedly named the youngeſt in the Text. 


v 


Cna? Vh 
That the Tower of Babel was ereited againſt a ſecond deluge; 


AN opinion there is of ſome generality , that our fathers after the | 
Flood attempted the tower of Babel to ſecure themſelves from a | 
ſecond Deluge. Which however affirmed by Joſephus and others, 
hath ſeemed improbable unto many who have diſcourſed hereon. For, 
(beſide that they could not be ignorant of the promiſe of God never 
rodrowne the world againe, and had the Raincbow before their eyes 

| to| 
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co pat them in minde thereof ) it is improbable from the nature of 
the Deluge, which being not poſſibly cauſable from naturall ſhowres 
above, or watery eruptions below, but requiring a ſupernaturall hand, 
and ſuch as all acknowledge irrefiſtible ; wee muſt diſparage their 
knowledge and judgement in ſo ſucceſlefſe attempts, . + | 
Againe, they muſt probably heare, and ſome might know, that the 
waters of the flood aſcended fifteene cubits above _the higheſt moun- | 
caines, Now, if as ſome define, the perpendicular altitude of the high- | 
eſt mountaines bee foure miles , or as others, but fifreene furlongs , 
it is not eaſily conceived how ſuch a ſtruQure could bee effected; 
except wee receive the deſcription of Herodotus concerning the To- | 
werof Belus, whoſe firſt tower was cight furlongs higher, andeight 
more built upon itz except we belceye the Annian Beroſus, or the tra- 
ditional! relation of Jerome. 
It was improbable from the place, that is a plaine in the land of 


the daycs of Herodotus, it was rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure, | 
then conducing unto this intention ir being in a very great plaine, and | 
ſo improper a place to provide againſt a generall Deluge by towers 
and eminent ſtruures, that they were faine to make proviſions againſt | 
particular and annuall inundations by ditches and trenches , after the | 
manner of Zgypt. And therefore Sir Walter Ralegh accordingly ob- | 
jeReth; It the Nations which followed Nimrod, ſtill doubted the ſur- | 
priſe of aſecond flood, according to the opinions of the antient He- 
brewes, it ſoundeth ill tothe care of Reaſon, that they would have 
ſpent many yeares in that low and overflowne valley of Mcſopota- 
| mia. And therefore inthis ſituation, they choſe a place more likely to 
have ſecured them from the worlds deſtruQion by fire, then another 
Deluge of water , and as Picrius obſerveth, ſome have conceived that 
this was their intention. s | 
Laſtly , the reaſon is delivered inthe Text. Let us build us a Ci- 

{ty and a Tower , whoſe top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
make us aname , leſt wee be ſcattered abroad upon the whole carth, 
a5 wee have already began to wander over apart. Theſe were the open 

ends propoſed unto the people, but the ſecret defigne of Nimrod, was 
to ſettle unto himſelfe aplace of dominion, and rule over the reſt of 
his brethren, as it after ſucceeded , according to the delivery of the 
Text, Thebeginning of his kingdome was Babel. 


Shinar. And ifthe ficuation of Babylon were ſuch at firſt as it was in 


149 


| 350 | 


Cant.7. 


[ter thatthou haſt taken my husband , and wouReſt thou take my ſons 
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Cuay, VII. 
Of the Mandrake: of Leak; 


. 


VVE E ſhall not omit the Mandrakes of Leah, according to the 
Hiſtory of Geneſis. And Reuben went out inthe dayes of 
Wheat-harveſt and found Mandrakes in the field , and brought them 
unto his mother Leah ; then Rachel ſaid unto Leah, Give me, I pray 
thee, of thy ſonnes Mandrakes, and ſhe ſaid unto her, Is ita ſmall mat- 


Mandrakes alſo 2 and Rachel ſaid, therefore he ſhall lye with thee 
chis night for —_—_ Mandrakes, from whence hath ariſen a com- 
mon conceit , that Rachel requeſted theſe plants as #medicine of fe- 
cundation, or whereby ſhe might become fruitfull ; which notwith- 
ſtanding is very queſtionable, and of incertaine truth. 

For firſt from the compariſon of one Text with another , whether 


name with us there is ſome cauſe to doubt; the word is uſed in another 
place of Scripture , when the Church inviting her beloved into the 


ſaid , the Mandrakes givea ſmell , and at our gates are all manner of 
pleaſant fruits. Now inſtead of a ſmell of delight, our Mandrakes af- 


- | ford a papaverous and unpleaſant odour, whether in the leafe or apple | 


25 is diſcoverable in their ſimplicity or mixture ; the fame is alſo dubi- 
ous from the different interpretations : for though the Sepruagint and 


other of the Canticles the Chaldy Paraphraſe tearmeth it Balſame. 
R. Solomon , as Druſius obſerveth , conceives it to be that plant the 
Arabians named Jeſemin. Oleaſter and Georgias Feneras the Lilly; 


good ſmell, reſembleth 'awomans breaſt , and flouriſheth in wheat 


Mandrake in the Text, they in cffe& retraR it in the Margine, wherein 
is {et downe, The word inthe originall is D#4e&/#», which is a kinde 
of fruit or lower unknowne. | 
Nor ſhall we wonder at the difſent of expoſition, and difficulty ef 
definition concerning this Text , if we perpend how variouſly the ve- 
getables of Scripture are expounded , and how hard it is in many pla- 
ces to make out the ſpecics determined. Thus arc we at variance cot» 
cerning the plant that covered Jonas , which though the Septuagint 
doth render Colocynthis, the Spaniſh Calabaca,and ours accordingly | 


Joſepbus doe render it the Apples of Mandrakes inthis Text yet inthe | 


and thatthe word Dudsim , may comprehend any plant «that hath a | 


harveſt ; -Funius und Tremellius interpret the fame for any amiable | 
flowers of a pleaſant and delightfull odour : but the Geneva Tranſla- | 
tors haye been more wary then anysfor although they retaine the word | 


the Mandrakes here mentioned , be the ſame plant which holds that | | 


fields, among the delightfull fruits of Grapes and Pomegranats, itis | 


a gourd, yet the vulgar tratflates it Hedera or Juice;and,as Grotius ob- 


lerveth, 
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{ lomon that hee writ of plants 'from the Cedar of Lebanus , unto the 


ſerveth, Jerome thus tratſlated ir, not as the ſame plant but beſt appre- 
hended thereby. The Italian of Diodati and that of Tremellius have 
named it Ricinus, and ſo hath ours in the Margine; for pelma Ehriſti is 
the ſame with Ricinus. The Geneva Tranſlators have hercin beea al- 
ſo circumſpeR; for they have retained the originall word Xikaiow, and 
ours hath alſo affixed the ſame unto the Margine : nor arethey indeed 


appellations commonly received amongſt us; ſo when it is ſaid of So- 
Hyſop that groweth upon the wall , that is from the greateſt unto the 


is that the leaſt of vegetables , nor obſerved to grow upon walls z but 
rather as Lemnius well conceiveth ſome kinde of the capillaries, which 


| 
| 


| 


] and that the beſt thereof was made at Laodicea, from whence by Mer- 


cffe@, for ſhe conceived not many yeares after of Joſeph 5 whereas - 
the 


are very {mall plants and only grow upon walls and ſtony places; nor 
are the faire ſpecies in the holy oyntment, Cinnamon, Myrrhe, Cala- 
mus and Caflia z nor the other in the holy perfume, Frankinſence, 
State , Onycha, and Galbanum , ſo agrecably expounded unto thoſe 


| in uſe with us, as not to leave conſiderable doubts behinde them z - nor 
| muſt thatperhaps be taken for a fimple unguent, which Matthew onely 
{rearmeth a pretious oyntment, but rather a compoſition, as Marke and 
{ John imply by piſtick Nard,that is faithfully diſpenſed;and as Mathio- 


lus obſerveth in his Epiſtles , may be that famous compoſition deſcri- 
bed by Dioſcorides , made of oyle of Ben, Malabathrum, Juncus 
odoratus, Coſtus, Amomum, Myrihe, Balſam and Nard; which Ga- 
len affirmeth to have been in uſe with the delicate Dames of Rome. 


chants it was conveyed unto other parts; but how to make out that 
Tranſlation concerning the Tithe of Mint, Anife, and Cumin, we are 


ſill to ſeek; for we findenot a word inthe Text that can properly bee | 


rendred Aniſc , the Greeke being 41>, which the Latines call Azc- 
tham, and is properly Engliſhed Dill. 

Againe, it is not deducible from the Text or concurrent ſentence of 
Comments, that Rachel had any ſuch intention, and moſt doe reſt in 
the determination of Auſtine, that ſhe defired them for rarity, pulchri- 
tude or ſuayity ; nor is it probable ſhee would have refigned her bed 
unto Leah, when at the ſametime ſhe had obtained a medicine to fru- 
Qific her lelfe, and therefore Druſius who hath expreſlely and favou- 
rably treated hereof, is ſo farre from conceding this intention, that he 
plainly concludeth hoc quo mods illis i mentews wenerit conjicere neques, 
how this conceit fell into mens minds it cannot fall into mine , for the 
Scripture delivereth it not , nor can it bee clearcly deduced from the 
Text. 

Thirdly , if Rachel had any ſuch intention , yet had they no ſuch 


WO — 


alwayes the ſameplants which are delivered under the ſame name,and | 


{malleſt, it cannot be well conceived our common hyſop; for neither | 


Gr 


| Now what Dioſcorides affirmeth in favour of this effeR, that the 
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the meane time Leah had three children, Tſachar, Zabulon, and 
Dinah. | 

Laſtly, although at that timethey failed of this effe, yet is it main- | 
ly queſtionable whether they had any ſuch vertue either inthe opini- | 
ons of thoſe times or in their proper nature;that the opinion was popu: | 
larinthe land of Canaan it is improbable, and had Leah underſtood 

thas much ſhe would not ſurely have parted with fruits of ſuch a facul- 
ty,cſpecially unto Rachel who was no friend unto her. As for its pro- 

per nature , the Ancients have generally eſteemed it Narcotick or ſtu- 

pefaRive,and is fo be found in the liſt of poyſon ſet downe by Dioſco- 

rides, Galen, Etius, Agineta, and feverall Antidotes delivered by 

them againſt it, Ir was I confeſſe from good Antiquity , and inthe 

dayes of Theophraſtus accounted a philtre, or plant that conciliates 

:fcRion, and ſo delivered by Dioſcorides; and this intent might ſeem 

moreptobable, hadthey not been the wives of holy Jacob, had Ra- 

chel preſented them unto him, and not requeſted them for her ſclfe. 


graines of the Apples of Mandrakes mundifie the Matrix and appli- 
cd with ſulphur ſtop the fluxes of women, he overthrows by qualities 
deſtruQive unto conception z affirming alſo that the juice thereof pur- 
geth upward like” Hellebore, and applyed in peſlaries provokes the 
menſtruous flowes and procures abortion. Perrue Hiſpanue, or Pope 
Joha the rwentieth ſpeakes more direly in his Theſaurus peuperums; 
wherein atnong the reccits of ſzcundation, he experimentally com- | 
mendeth the wine of Mandrakes given with Triphera Magna : but the 

ſoule'of the medicine may lye in Triphera maegne, an excellent compo- 
fition , and for this' effet commended by Nicolaus. And whereas 
Levinus Lemnius that eminent Phyſician doth alſo concede this effec 
it is from manifeſt cauſes and qualities elementall occaſionally produ- 
cing the ſame; 'for he imputeth the ſame unto the coldneſlc of that 
ſimple, and is of opinion that in hot climates, and where the uterine 
parts exceced in heat, by the coldneſſe hetcof they may bee reduced 
1:itoa conceptive conſtitution, and Crafis accommodable unto gene- 
nc.) ven indeed we will not deny the due and frequent uſe may 
proceed unto ſome effe&, from whence notwithſtanding wee cannot 


| ofthe Matrix; if that excell in heat, plants exceeding in cold doe reQi- 


diſtinguiſh thus much is a poirit of Art, and beyond the method of 


inferre a fertiliating condition or propetty of fecundation : for in this 
way all vegetables doe make fruitful according unto the complexion 


fie if, if it be cold, fimples thatare hot reduce it, if dry moiſt, if moiſt 
dry corre it, in which diviſion all plants are comprehended , but to 


Rachels or feminine Phyficke. Apaine, whercas it may be thought 
that Mandrakes may fecundate fince Poppy hath obtained the Epichite 
of fruitfull, and thar fertility was hieroglyphically deſcribed, by Venus 


with 
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| with an head of poppy in her hand; the reaſon hereof, was the multi- 
tude of ſeed within it ſelfe , and no ſuch multiplying in humane gene- 
ration. Andlaftly , whereas they may well have this quality, fince 
Opium it ſelfe is conceived to extimulate unto venery, and for that in. 


ons; although Winclerus doth ſeem to favourthe conceit, yet Amatus 
Lufitanus, and Rodericius 4 Caſtrs are againſt it, Garcias ab Horto refutes | 


Itent is ſometimes uſed by Turkes, Perfians, and moſt orientall Nati. | 


| 


and <ffeR of eating Opium , is not ſo much to invigorate themſelves | 
incoition, asto prolong the AR, and ſpinne out the motions of car- | 
nality. | 


_—_—— 


Cnar. VIII. 
Of the three Kings of Collein. 
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ic from experiment ; and they ſpeake probably who affirme, the intent | 


Common conceit there is of thethree Kings of Collcin , concei- | 

ved to be the wiſe men that travelled unto our Saviour by the di- 
re&ion of the Star; wherein omitting the large Diſcourſes of Baronius, 
Pineda, and Monfacutius, Thatthey might be Kings, beſide the anci- 


[cnt Tradition and authority of magy Fathers ; the Scripture alſo im-_ 
{plycth. The Gentiles ſhall come to thy light,and Kings to the bright- 

Inefſeof thy ring. The Kings of Tharfis and the Ifles, the Kings of 

Arabia and Saba ſhall offer gifts , which places moſt Chriſtians and 

| many Rabbines interpret of the Mefſizh. Not that they are fo be con- 

ceived potent Monarchs , or mighty Kings , but Toparks, Kings of 
Cities or narrow tertitories , ſuch as were the Kings of Sodome and 

Gomorrah,the Kings of Jerichoand A1, the one and thirty which Jo- 

ſuah ſubdued , and ſuchas ſome conceive the friends of Job to have 

been. 

But although we grant they were. Kings, yet can we not bee aſſured 
they were three: for the Scripture maketh no mention of any number, 
and the number of their preſents, Gold,Myrrh and Frankinſcence,con- 
cludeth not thenumber of their perſons; for theſe were the commo- 
dities of their Country, and ſuch as probably the Queen of Shebain 
one perſon had brought before unto Solomon; and ſo did not the ſons 
| of Jacob dividethe preſent unto Joſeph , but are conceived to carry 
one for them all, according tothe expreſſion of their father , Take of 
the beſt fruics of the land in your veſiells, and carry downethe man a 
| preſent : and therefore their namber being uncertaine,what credit isto 
begiven unto their names, Gaſpar, Melchior, Balthazar £ what to the 
charme thereof againſt the falling ficknefle? or what unto their habits, 
complexions, and corporall accidents, wee mult relye ontheir un- 

| Yy | certain 
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wegrantthem Kings , and three in number , yet could wee not con- 
ceivethat they were Kings of Collein. For though Collein were the 
chiefe City of the Fb#,then called 74jopo!is,and afterwards Agrippina, 
yet will no hiſtory informe usthere were three Kings thereof. Beſide 
theſe being rulers in their Countries, and returning home would have 
probably converted their ſubjets, bur according unto Munſters re- 
port, their converſion was not wrought untill ſcventy yeares after by 
Maternus adiſciple of Peter, And laſtly, it is ſaid that the wiſe men 
came from the Eaſt; but Collein is ſeated Weſt-ward from Jeruſalem, 
fo: Collein hath of longitude thirty fore degrees, but Jeruſalem ſe- 


prchending the myſtery of this ſtarre, either by the Spirit of God, the 
prophefie of Balaam, the prophefte, which Suctonius mentions, recei- 


ſhould come that ſhould rulethe whole world ; or the divulged cxpe- 
Rancy of the Jewes from the expiring prediftion of Daniel , were by 
the ſame conduRed unto Fudes, returned into their Country,and were 
after, baptiſed by Thomas ; from whence about three hundred yeares 
after by Helena the Emprefſe their bodics were tranſlated to Conſtan- 
tinople, from thence by Euftathios tmto Millane, and atlaſt by Renz- 
tusthe Biſhop unto Collein; where they are belecved at preſent to re- 
maine, itheir monuments ſhovne anto'ftratigers , and having loſt their 
Arabian titles, are crowned Kings of Collein. | 
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C n a p. 1 X. | 
Df ebe food of Jolm Baptiff, Locuſts and wide bony; 


(EF, 9ncerning the foodof JohnBaptift in the wildernefſe, Locuſts and 
 wilde hony, leſt popular opiniatrity ſhould ariſe, we will deliver 


the chiefe opinions; the firſt conceiveth the Locuſts here mentioned 
to be that ſrait the Greeks name 227%, mentioned by Luke in the dyet 
of the Prodigall ſonne, the Latins Sil;qus, and ſome, Pani Sant? 10. 
hanmic, included in a broad Cod , and indeed of taſte almoſt as plea- 
ſant as honey. But chis opinion doth not ſo truly impugne that of the 


Locuſts z and might rather call into controverſic the meaning of wilde | 


honey. 
ſecond affirmeth they were the tops ortender crops of trees ; 


for ſo Leceſta alſo ſignifieth:which conceit is planfible in Latin, but wil 
not hold in Greek, wherein the word is Ain except for aying we read 


The ground of all was this; theſe wile men or Kings, were proba- | 
{bly of Arabia, and deſcended from Abraham by Keturah , who ap- 
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| certain ſtory, and authenticke pourtarits of Collein. RE Laſtly,although 


ved and conſtantly believedthrough all che Eaſt, chat out of Jury one 


| 
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exeodpue, 


| Otigen, Jerome, Chryſoſtgme, Hillary,..arid Ambroſe to confirme it, | 


it 


bere js noabſurdityin this 


| 


ht 
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That Jobs the _Evangelift:faald not dye. \;' | 
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He conceitof the long orrather not dying ofFotntheEvan-«: 
peliſtis not tobe omitted; and:alrh 
and'not much weightier thenthat of: Joſepti 


mn from Scripture, /andabetted by Authors of all times-31iv | 
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meh it ſeem inconfiderable; | 
thewandring A cw; yet bes | 
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_ | did ftillaffirme that Tohn was not yet dead. 
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ſhall nor eſcape our enquiry. It is drawne from the ſpecch of our Savi- 
our unto Peter after the prediRon of his martyrdomes. Peter ſaith un- 
to Jeſus, Lord,and what ſtall chis man do? Ieſas ſaith unto him, If I 
wilt that he tarry untill I come, what is that to thee 2 follow thou me, 
then went this. ſaying abroad among the brethren that this diſciple 
ſhould not dye. 25s ORG 

Now the apprehenſion hereof hath been-reccived either groflely 
and inthe generall , that is not diſtinguiſhing the manner or particular 
way of this continuation, in which ſenſe probablyrhe groſſer and un- 
diſcerning patty received itz or more diſtinaly apprehending the man: i 
ner of his immortality ; that is , that Iohn ſhould neverproperly dyc, 
but be tranſlated into Paradiſe, there to remaine with Enoch and Elias 
uatill about the comming of Chriſt , and ſhould befſlaine with them 
under Antichriſt, according to that of the Apocalyps. I will give po- 
werunto my two witneſſes , and they ſhall propheſie athouſand two 
hundred and threeſcore dayes cloathed inſackcloath , and when they 
ſhall have fitiſhed their Teſtimony, the beaſt that aſcendeth out of the 
botromeleſle pit , ſhall make warre againſt them, and ſhall overcome 
them and kill them. Hereof, as Baronius obſerveth, within three han- 
dred yeares after Chriſt, Hippolytus the martyr was the firſt affertor, 
but hath been maintained by many fince; by Metaphraſtes, by Exccul- 
phus , but eſpecially by Georgius Trapezuntius , who hath expreſly 
treated upon this Text, and although he lived bur inthe aſt Centurie, 


——_—— 


| whom the opinion concerned , and as is conceived many yeares after 


| 


| Asfor thegrofſeopinion that he ſhould not dye;it is unto my judge- 
ment ſufficiently refuted by that which firſt occaſioned it, that is the 
Scripture it ſelfe, and no further of, then the very ſablcquene verſe: 
yet Teſus ſaid not unto him he ſhould not dye, but if I will that he tarry 
till I come, whatis that to thee 2 and this was written by Iohn himſelf 


when Peter had ſuffered, and fulfilled the Prophefie of Chriſt. - 
For the particular conceit the foundation is weake , nor can it bee | 
.made out from the Text alleadged inthe Apocalyps : for beſide that 
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therein two perſons are onely named, nomentionis made of Tohna 
third ARor inthis Tragedy ; the ſame is overthrowne by Hiſtory, 


which recordeth not onely the death of Tohn , bur affigneth the ptace 


ofhis buriall, chat is Epheſus a City in Aſa minot 5 whither after hee | 


had beene baniſhed into Parmos by Domitian hee returned in the 
__ of Netva there decealed.and was huried inche daycs of Trajan, 

this is teſtified by Icrome de go yaw Ecclefiafficis , by Tertul- 
lian de Anime, by Chryſoftome, and. 


Biſhop 


— 
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by Euſcbius, in whoſe dayes his | 
| Sepulchre was to be ſeenz and by a more anciem Teſtimony alleadged 
' alfo by him, that is of Polycrates Biſhopof Epheſus, noc many fuc- | 
 ceflions after Tohn, whoſe wordsaro theſe in an Epiſtle unro Vichos 


_ Y 


Ee cen, 


{ caſt ſome water on his flames,and ſmotheted thoſe fites which kindled 


| |anobje& more ſharpely pierce the martyr'd ſoule of Tohin, then after- | 
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flor optimous apud Epheſwn dormivit; many of the like nature are noted 
{ by Baronius, Janſenius, Eſtius, Lipellons, and others. 
| Now the maine and primitive ground of this error, was a groflc 
miſtake in the words of Chriſt, and a falſe apprehenſion of his mea- 
ning; underſtanding that poſitively which was conditionally expreſ- 
ſed, or receiving that affirmatively which was but conceſfively delive- 
red ; for the words of o117 Saviour runne ina donbtfull traine, rather 
reprehending then ſatisfying the curofity of Peter, that is, as though he 
ſhould have faid , Thou haſtthine owne doome , why enquireſt thou 
aſter thy brothers £ what reliefe unto thy affliction will be the ſociety 
{ of atothers £ why pryeſt thou into the ſecrets of Gods judgements ? 
if he ſtay untill T come, what concerneth it thee? who ſhalt bee ſure to 
ſuffer before thattime © and ſuch an anſwer probably he returned be- 
caiſc he foreknew Tohn ſhould not ſuffer a violent death, but goe unto: 
his grave in peace; which had Peter afſuredly knowne, it might have 


after unco the honour of his Maſter, © © bt) 
Now why among all the'reft Tohn only eſcaped the death of a 
Martyr, the reaſon is given z becauſe all other fled 'away ot withdrew 


red could not amount unto lefle then Martyrdome: for if the naked re- 
larfon, at leaſt the intemtive conſideration of that paſſion , be able (tilt 
fors ; ſurely the nearc and ſenfible viſion thereof muſt needs oc 

[agonics beyond the comprehenfion of fleſh, and the trajeRions of ſuch 


ward did the nayles the crucified body of Peter. | 
Apaine, they were miftaken in the Emphaticall apprehenſion, pla- 

cing the confideration upon the words, If I wilt, wheres it properly | 
lay intheſe,when I come: which had cliey apprehended as ſome have 
fince, that is, not for his ultimate and laſt retarne, but his comming in 
judgement and deftruaion upon the Tewesz or ſuch a comming as it 
might be ſaid , that that generation ſhould not paſſe before ic was ful- 
filled : they needed not , much lefſe need we ſuppoſe ſuch diuturnicy; 
for after the death of Peter, Tohn lived e6 behold the ſame fulfilled 
by Veſpaſian : nor had he then his Neve d/w#j11%, or went out like urto 
Simeon , but old in accompliſht obſcutitics,and having ſeen the expire 
af Danicls prediRion, as ſoriie conceive, he accompliſhed his Reve- 
lation. o3FL9 63 Nb PE. ES'Y nd WE 
Bur beſides this originall ; and prittiary foutidation, divers others 
have made impreffions according unto different ages 20d perſons by 


| Biſhop of Rome, 1ohanxes ille qui ſuprapeitus Domini ricumbebat Do- E 


themſelves at his death, and he alone of the Twelve beheld his paſſion [ 
| foathe Crofſe z wherein notwichſtanding, the affliionthar he ſuffe: | 


and this diſadvantage of cm rend the hearrs of pious —_—_ | 


$87 | 


whom they were received; for fomeeſtabliſhed the conceit in the dif 
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ciples and brethren ,. which were contemporary untohim, or lived a- 


&ionour Saviour bare unto this diſciple , who hath the honour to bee 
calledthe diſciple whom Ieſus loved. Now from hence they might 
be apt to belceve their Miſter would diſpence with his death,or ſuffer 
him to liveto ſce him returne in glory, who was the onely Apoſtle 
that beheld him to: dye in diſhanour, Another was the belicte and 
opinion of thoſe timesthat Chriſt would ſuddenly come; for they 
held not generally the fame opinion with their ſucceſſors, or as deſcen- 


ding apes afcer ſo many Centuties, but conceived his comming would 
not þe long after his paſſton, according unto ſeverall expreſſions of our 
Saviour groflely underftood,and as we finde the ſame opinion not lo 

after reprehended by St.Panl;and thus conceiving his comming a 
not be long, they might be 1aduced co believe his favourite ſhould live 
unto it. Laſtly, the long life of Iohn might muchadyantage this opi- 
nion ; for he ſurvived the'other-Twelye, he was agcd 22 yeares when 
ne was called by-Chriſt , and 25 that is theage of Pricſthood at his 


before the ſecondyeare of Frajang, Now having outlived all his fel- 
commirg of his Maſter. 


two « the the firſt his eſcapeof Martyrdome : for whereas all the reſt 
ſuffered ſome kinde of forcible death, we have no hiftory that he ſuffe- 
red any ; and men might thinke he was not capable thereof , for ſo, as 
Hiſtory hath related, by the command of Domittan he was caſt into a 
Cauldron of burning oyle, and came out againe unſinged. Now fu- 
ture ages apprehending hee ſuffered no violent death, and fiading al- 
lo the means that tended thereto-could take no place , they might bee 
confirmed intheir opinion that death had no power over him ,and eaft- 
ly beleeve he might live alwayes who could not be deſtroyed by fice, 
and reſiſt the fury of that Element which'nothing ſhall reſiſt, The ſe- 


eur manere vols, whereby the anſwer of our Saviour-becommeth po- 
fitive, orthat he will have it ſo, which way of reading was much recei- 
ved in former ages, and is ſtill retained in the vulgar Tranſlation, but in 


different from+ws, and cannot bee tranſlated for it : and anſwerable 
hereunto is the tranſlation of Tunius and Tremellius', and that alſo an- 
nexed unto the Greeke by the authority of S/xt#« quinine. | 

The third confirmed it in ages farther deſcending, and proved a 
powerfull argument unto all others following ; chat in his combe at 
ſus there was no corps or relique thereof to be found. z_where- 


uponwriſed divers doubts, and many ſuſpitious conceptions, ſome be- 
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bour the ſame time with him; and this was ficſt the extraordinary affe- | 


death, and lived 93 yeares, that is 68 after his Saviour, and dyed not 
lows, the world was confirmed he might live ſtill, and even unto the | 


_ Thegrounds which promoted it in ſacceeding ages were eſpecially | 


cond was a Corruption crept-into the Latine Text , reading for £7, Sc | 


the Greek 8 original, the word is ; fignifying Sor if, which is very 


leeving 


Jy 
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[leeving he was not buried, fome that he was buried, but riſcn againe || 
others, that he defcended alive into his tombe, and from thence depar- 
ted after. But all theſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds, as Baro- 
oius hath obſerved, who alledgeth a letter of Celeſtine Biſhop of | 
Rome, __ the hapeoren —— — he — the = | 
liques of John were highly ured by t ity, and a paſſage alſo 

CE Cfoms in the Homilies of the Apoſtles. That John being 

dead did cures in Epheſus, as though he were ſtill alive. And fo I ob- 

ſerve that Eſthius diſcuffing this point concludeth hereupon, 2uodcor- | 
| pas ej 1s mnquamreperiatar, his non aicerent fi veterum ſcripta diligenter 

|periuftraſſen. | 
Now tht the firft ages afrer Chriſt, thoſe ſucceeding , or any other 

ſhould proceed into opinions ſo farre devided from reaſon, as to thinke 

of Immortality after the fall of Adam, or conceit a man in theſe later 

times ſhould our-live our fathers in the firſt , although it ſeeme very 

ftrange, yet is it not incredible, for the credulity of men hath beene de- 

luded into the like conceits, and as Irencus and Tertullian have made 

| \mention,one Menander a Samaritan obtained beliefe inthis very point, 
f whoſe doQtrine it was that death ſhould have no power on his dif | 
ciples, and ſuch as received his baptiſme, ſhould receive Immortality 
cherewith: *Twas ſurely an apprehenſion very ſtrange ; nor uſually 
falling cither from the abſurdities of Melancholy or vanities of ambiti- 
ons ſome indeed have beene ſo affeRediy vaine as to counterfeit Im. 
mortality,and have ſtolne their death ina hopeto be eſteemed immor- 
tall ; and others have conceived themiclves dead : but ſurely few or 
none have falac upon ſo bold an errour, as not to thinke that they 
could dyeat all. The reaſon of thoſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition 
could ſuffer them to be called gods, would never be flattered into Im- 
mortality, but the proudeſt thereof, have by the daylic diftates of cor- 
ruption convinced the impropriety of that appellation. And ſurely, 
although deluſion may runne high, and poſſible it is that for a while a 
man may forget his nature, yet cannot this be durable , for the incon- 
cea'eable imperfeRions of our ſelves,or their dayly examples in others, 
will hourely prompt us our corruptions, and lowdly tell us we are the 
ſons of carth. 


Cuaye, XI. 
CHMore compendionſly of ſome others. 


| 


| MAY others there are which we refigne unto Divinity, and per- | 
haps delerve not controverſic. Whether David were puniſhed 

onely for pride of heart in numbring the people, as moſt doe hold, or 
: nn Ss 


Ex0d.38, 
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whether as Joſephus and many maintaine, ine ſuffered alſo for not per- 
forming the commandement of God concerning capitation, that when 
the people were numbred, for every head they ſhould pay unto God 
a ſhekell, we ſhall not here contend. Surely, it it were not the occaſi- 
on of this plague, wee muft acknowledge the omiſſion thereof was 
chreatned with that puniſhment, according to the words of the Law. 
When thou takeſt the ſumme of the children of Iſrael, then ſhall they 
give every man a ranſome for his ſoule unto the Lord, that there beno 
plague amongſt them. Now, how deepely hereby God was defrauded 
in the time of David, and opulent State of Iſrael , will cafily appeare 
by the ſummes of former luſtcations. For inthe firfſt,the ſilver of them 
that were numbred was an hundred Talents, and a thouſand ſeven 
hundred threeſcore and fifreene ſhekels ; a Bekah for cycry man, that 
is, halfe a ſheke], after the ſhekel of the SanQuary ; for every one from 
twenty yeares old and upwards, for fix hundred thouſand , and three 


| fefſe a great and learned party there are of another opinion although 


thouſand and five hundred and fifty men. Anſwerable whereto wee 


tecnepence, or a quarter of. an ounce oi filver with us, and 13 equiva- 
lent unto a Bckah, or halfe a ſhekell of the SanAuary, For, an Attick 
dragme is {even pence halfe penny , or a quarterof a ſhekell, and a 
didrachmum or double dragine, 1s the *vord uſed for Tribute money, 
or halfe a ſhekel}; and a ftater the money found inthe fiſhes mouth 
was two Didrachmums, or an whole ſhcke!l, and tribute ſufficient for 
our Saviour and for Peter. 

We will not queſtion the Metamorphoſis of Lots wife, or whether 
ſhe were tr2nsformed into a real] ſtatur of ſalt : though ſome conceive 
that expreſſion Metaphoricall, and no more thereby then a laſting and 
durable columne, according tothe nature of falr, which admitteth 
no corruption 34n which ſence the covenant of God is termed a Cove- 
nant of Salt; and it is alſo ſaid, Gud gave the kingdome unto David 
for ever, or by a covenant of Salc. 

That Abſalon was hanged by the haire of the head, and not caught 
up by the neck, as Joſephus conceiveth , and the common argument 
againſt long hair affirmeth,we are not ready to deny. Although I con- 


| 


—— 


reade in Joſephus, Veſpaſian ordered that every man of the Jews 
ſhould bring into the Capitoll two dragmes, which amounts unto fif- 


if he had his Morion or helmet on, I could not well conceiveit; al- 
though the Tranſlation of Jerome or Tremellius do not prove it, and 


our owne ſcemes rather to overthrow it. 


That Judas hanged himſelfe, much more that he periſhed thereby, 
we ſhall not raiſe a doubt. Although Janſenius diſcourſing the point, 
roduceth the teſtimony ef TheophylaQ and Euthymius, that he died 


not by the Gallowes, but under a Cart wheele; and Baroniusalſode- 


livereth this was the epinion of the Greeks , and derived as high " 
apias, 


DO en me 
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Papias, one of the Diſciples of John, although how hardly the expreſ- 
fion of Mathew is reconcilable unto that of Peter, and that he plainely 
hanged himſelfe, with that that falling headlong he burft aſunder in 
the midſt,with many other,the learned Grottus plainely doth acknow- 
ledge. And laftly , although as hee alſo urgeth the word 7154 in 
Matheye, doth not onely fignific ſuſpenſion, or pendelous illaqueati- 
on, asthe common piQure defcribeth it, but alfo ſuffocation, ſtrangu- 
lation or interception of breath,which may ariſe from priefe, deſpaire, 
and deepe dejeRion of ſpirit, in which ſence it.is uſed in the hiſtory of 
Tobit conceining Sara, #vrils copies on dnaytadus 714 trifliate oft ui 
ftrangulatione premerttar, ſaith Junius ; and ſo might it happen from 
the horrour of mind unto Judas. 'And ſo doe many of the Hebrewes 
affirme, that Achirophell was alſo ſtrangled, that is,not from the rope, 
but paſſion. For the Hebrew and Arabick word inthe Text not onely 
fenifies ſupenſion, but indignation, as Grotius hath alſo obſerved. 
Many morecthere are of indifferent truths, whoſe dubious expoſiti- 
ons worthy Divines and Preachers doe often draw into wholcſome 
and ſober uſes, whereof nevertheleſe we ſhall not ſpeake 3 with indu- 


£. 


ftry we decline ſuch paradoxies , and peaceably ſubmit unto their re- | 
| ceived acceptions. 


Cua? XIk 
Of the ceſſation of Oracles. _ 


Y hber Oracles ceaſed or grew mute at the comming of Chriſt,is beſt 
underſtood in 2 qualified fenſe and not without all latitude yz as- 
though preciſely there were none after', nor any decay before. For 


oracula Delphis non eduntur, non mods noſtra tate, ſed jam din, ut nihil. 
poſen eſſe comerptias. That during his life they were not altogether | 
dumbe, is deduceable from Suetonius in thelife of Tiberius, who at- | 


by the Lots or chances which were delivered at Preneſte; After his 
death wee meet with many; Suetonias reports, that the Oracle of Au- 
tium forewarned Caligula to beware of Caſhius, who was one that con- 


| ſpired his death. Plutarch enquiring why the Oracles of Greece cea- 


ſed, excepteth that of Lebadiaz and in. the ſame place Demetrius af- 
firmeth the Oracles of Mopſus and Amphilochus were much frequen- 
'ted in his dayes ; In bricfe, hiſtories are frequent in examples,and there 
want not ſome evento the reigne of Julian. . | 


Thatthercfore wee may confiſt with hiſtory, - by ceſſation of Ota- 
— Zz | cles, 


what we muſt confeſſe unto relations of Antiquity 4 ſome pre-decay is | 
obſervable from that of Cicero urged by Baronius ; Cur iffo w19ds jam | 


'terapting to ſubvert the Oracles adjoyning unto Rome, was deterred ; 


| 
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| Arg ergo dchinc tacitus diſcedito noftris, 


| 
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cles, with Montacutius we may underſtand their intercifion, not abfil-- 
fienor conſummate deſolation z their rare delivery not a totall dercli- 
Rion : and yet in regard of divers Oracles, we may ſpeake ſtriQly,and 
ſay there was a ptoper Ceſſation. And thus may wee reconcile the ac- 
counts of times, and allowthaſe few and broken Divinations, whereof 
we rcade in ſtory and undeniable Authors. For that they received this 
blow from Chriſt, and no other cauſes alledged by the Heathens, from 
oraculous confeflion they cannot deny ; whereof upen record there are 
ſome very remarkcable. The firſt that Oracle of Delphos delivered 
unto Auguſtus. SE, | 

Me puer Hebr ans Dives Dew whe gubernans 
rd ws ſee jubet, triftemg, redire ſub orcum ; 


An Hebrew child, a God all gods excelling, 
To hell againe commands me from this dwelling. 4 
Our Altars leave in filence, and no moxe KL of 
A reſolotion 'ere from hence implore. A ſecond recor- | 


in Witches, Magicians, Diviners, and ſuch inferiour ſeduRtions. And 


ded by Plutarch, of a voyce that was heard to cry unto Mariners at the 
Sea, Great Pan is dead ; which is a relation very remarkeable,and may | 
be read in his DefeR of Oracles. 'A third reported by Euſebius inthe 
life of his magnified Conſtantine ;. that about that time Apollo mour- 
ned, declaring his Oracles were falſe, and that the righteous upon 
carth did hinder him from ſpeaking truth. And a fourth related by 
Theodoret, and delivered by Apollo Daphnes unto Julian, upon his | 
Perſian Expedition, that he ſhould remoye the bodies about him, be- | 
fore he could returne an anſwer, and not long after his Temple was | 
burnt with Lightning. | 
All which were evident and convincing acknowledgements of that 
power which ſhut his lips, and reſtrained that delufion which had 
reigned ſo many Centuries. But as his malice is vigilant, and the fins 
of mendo ſtill continue atoleration of his miſchiefcs, he refteth not, 
nor will he ever ceaſe to circumvent the ſons of the firſt deceaved, and 
therefore expelled his Oracles and folemne 'Templesof deluſion, he? 
runnes into corners, exerciſing minor trumperies,and aRting his deceits 
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yet (what is deplorable) while we apply our ſelves thereto, and affir- 
ming that God hath left to ſpeake by his Prophets, expe in doubitull | 
matters a refolution from ſuch Spirits;while we ſay the Divell is mute, | 
yet confeſle that theſe can ſpeake ; while we deny the ſubſtance, yet | 


| 


praRiiſetheeffeR ; and in the denyed ſolemnity maintaine the equiva- 

lent efficacy ; in yaine we cry that Oraclesare downe, Apolloe's alter 
yet doth ſmoake, nor is the fire of Delphos out unto this day. . 

Impertinent ir is unto our intention to ſpeake in generall of Oracles, 

_ | ys 
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corded by Herodotus and delivered unto Crzſuss whoas atryall of 
| hir omniſcience ſent unto diſtant Oracles, and ſo contrived with the 
meſſengers, that thovgh in ſeverall places , yet atthe ſame time they 
ſhould demand what C: aſus was thenadoing. Amone all others the 
Oracle of Deiphos onely hit ir, returning anſwer, hee was boyling a 
Lambe with a Tortoyſe, ina brazen veſſeil with a cover of the fame 
| metall. The ftiie is haughty in Greeke, though ſomewhat lower in 
Latine—— Aqu9ri eff ſpatinm & tumerus mihi notus areuc, 
|  Mutum percipio, fantis nihil audio vocem, | 

| Veit ad ho; ſenſwe nidor teſtudings acriy, 

.2ae ſemel againa coquitur cum carne lebete, 
aere infra ftrats, & ſtratum cut deſuper eseft. 


- Tknow the ſpace of Sea, the oumber ofthe ſand, - - 
. Theare the ſilent, mutc I underſtand. _ : Ty: 
A tender Lambe joyned with Tortoiſe fleſh,  * * 
Thy Maſter King of Lydia now doth dreſle. 
The ſent thereof Jath in my noſtrills hover © + 

—__ Frombtrazenpotcloſced with brazeti cover. 'Heteby.indeed 
he acquired 'much wealthaad more honour, and was reputed by Crx- | 
| ſus as a Diety : and yet not ras, po by a vulgar fallacie he deceived 

his favourite and greateſt frierid to Oractesinto an irreparable. over- 
throw by Cyrus. And ſurely che ſame ſucceſſe arelitely ail to have 


| 


| 


that relic or depend upon him; 'ewas the firſt play he praQiſed on tror- 
callity, ard as time hath rendred him more perfeR inthe Art, fo hath 
the inveterateneſſe of his malice more ready in the execution, * *Tis 
thereforethe ſoveraigne degree of folly, and a crime not onely againſt 
God, but alſo our owne reafons , to expeR a favour from the Divell, 
| whoſe mercies are morectuell then thoſc of Polyphemus; for hee de- 
yours his fayourites firſt, and the nearer aman approacheth, the ſooner 
he is ſcorched by Moloch. In briefe , his favours are deceitfull- arid 
double headed, he doth apparent good, for reail and convincing evill 
after ic, and exalteth us upto the top of the" Temple, 'but to humble us 
downe fromit. . : Wha OR , 
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y Cann: XIIL | 
| | Of the death of eAriſtotle. 


TP Hat Ariſtotle drowned himſelfc-in Euripus as deſpaiting to're- 
= ſolvethe cauſe of its reciprocation, orebbe and flow ſeven times a 


and many have welt performed ic; The plaineſt of others was chat re-| 


day ; with this determination ;/8# mo—__ non capio retu capies me, 
Ons Z 2 E: 
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' reade of Euripus Hclleſpontiacus, Pyrrhzus and this whereof we treat, 
Earipus Euboicus or Chalcidicus ; that is, a narrow paſlage of Sea de-} 


the great, 


| on mentioned, Ariſtotle drowned hirmſcltc, as many affirme, and al- 
' } moſt all beleeve, we have ſome roome to doubt. For without any 


nes Laertius, who expreſly treateth thereof, the one from Eumolus and 
Phayorinus, that beingaccuſed of impiety for compoſing an Hymne 


chus) he withdrew into Chalcis, -where drinking poyſon he dycd: the 


Another by Apollodorus, that hedyed ar Chalcis of a naturall death 
_ | and languiſhment of ſtomack, in his fixty three,or great ClimaQericall 


| ſon,. nor will it be eafie to obtrude ſuch deſperate attempts unto Ari- 


| ſuch which were not without abſtruſicies; conceived it ſufficient to de- 


the Sunne, or ereRion made by deliberation of the Teſticles , would 


quainted with # 5 and T5740, wirum, and 4» Pais, as weobſerve 


reſted with probabilities, and glancing conjeRures inthis : Nor would 
his reſolutions have ever runne into that mortall Antanaclaſis, and de- 
ſperate picce of Rhetorick, to be compriz'd inthat he could not com- 
: prehend. Nor is it indeed to bee made out he ever endeavoured the 
anicular of Euripus, or ſo much as to reſolve the ebbe and flow of the - 
>, For, as Vicomercatus and others obſerve, he hath made io men- 


* | wasthe aſſertion of Procopius, Naziarzen, Iuſtine Martyr , and isge-\. 
| necally beleeved amongſt us ; whereir, becauſe we perceive men have} 
bu.ar imperfet knowledge, ſome conceiving/Euripus to be a River, | 
| others not knowing where or in what part to place it, wee firſt adyer-| 
| tiſe, it generally fignificth any ſtrait fret , or channell of the Sea, run- | 
ning betweene two ſhoares,, 25 Julius Pollux hath defined it, as wee|' 


viding Attica andthe 1{]and of Eubz1, now called Golfode Negroponte, | 
from the name of the Itfland and- chiete City thereof, famous in the} 
warres of Antiochus, and was taken from tlic Venetians by Mahome: | 


| Nowthatinthis Euripe or fret of Negropont, and upon the occafi- : 
| mention of this, we finde two wayes delivered of his death by Dioge- | 


unto Hermias, (upon whoſe Concubine he begat his ſonne'Nichoma- | 
Hymneis extant in Lacrtius, and the fifccenth booke of Ather.zus. | 
year; and anſwerable hereto is the account of Suidas and Cenfſorinus, | 

Againe, beſide the negative of Authority, itis alfo deniable by rea- | 


Kotle, upon a non ability or unſatisfaRtion of reaſon , wiao fo often ac- | 
knowledged the imbecility thereof, who in matters of difficulty, and | 


liver conjecuralitiesz and ſurely he that could ſometimes fit downe | 
with high improbabilitics, that could content himſelfe, and thinke to | 
ſatisfic'others, that the varicgation of Birds was from their living in | 
| not have beene dejeRted unto death with this 5 Hethat wasſo well ac- | 


in the Queries of his Problemes ; with 7-9 and 4 7 Tow, forpaſſe | 
and plerwmy,, as is obſervable through all his Workes ; had certainely | 


j 


tion bereak:in his Workes, akhoughthe occaſion preſent it ſclfe in his | 


® Meteors, 
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indeed ina Worke c* the propriety of Elements, aſcribed unto Ari 


4 


borum. 


the yariety of the flux and reflux of Euripus , ar whether the ſame doe 
ebbe and flow ſeven times a day, is not incontrovertible, and for my| 
own part, I remaine unſatisfied therein. For, though Pomponius Mela, 


 dides , who ſpeaketh often of Eubz3, hath omitted ir. Panſanias an 
ancient Writer, who hath leftan cx1& deſcription of Greece, and in as 
particular a way as Leandro of Italy, or Cambden of Great Britaine, 
deſcribing not only the Country Townes, and Rivers, but hils, ſprings, 
and houſes, hath left no mention hereof... Aichines in Ctefiphon one- 
| ly alludeth unto it; and Strabo, that accurate Geographer ſpeakes wa- 
rily of it, that is, «5 9=#1, and as men commonly reported. And ſo 
goth alſo Maginus, Felocis ac warii fluttus eſt mare, ubi quater in die, aut 
ſepries, ut ali dicunt, reciprocantar efts, Botero more plainely, - I] mar 


| Meteors 3; wherein hee diſputeth the affeRions of the Sea : nor 
yet ifthis Problemes, although inthe twenty third SeRion, there be | 
no lefſe then one and forty Queries of the Sea ſome mention theres | 


ſtotle, which notwi:hſtanding is not reputed genuine, and was perhaps | 
the ſame_whence this was urged by Plutarch, De. placitis Philoſs 


Laſtly, the thing it ſelfe whereon the opinion dependeth, thatis, | 


and after him Solinus,and Pliny have affirmed ir,yet I obſerve Thucy-} 


creſce e cals con an impeto mirabile quatro wolte il di, ben che communi- \_ | 
mente ſe dice ſette wvolte, ec. This Sca with wondrous impetuofity !: 


| ebbeth and floweth foure times a day, although it be commonly ſaid 
ſeven times, and generally opinion'd, that Ariſtotle deſpairing the rea- 
for, drowned himſclfe thercin.. In which deſcription by foure times 


words properly, thatis, twice ebbing and twice flowing in foure and 
| ewenty howres ; and 15 no more then what Thomaſs Porreaccht affic- 
meth, in his deſcription of famous Iſlands.,that twice a day it hath ſuch 
an impetuous floud, as is not without wonder. Livy ſpeakes morepar-| 
ticularly, Heud facile infeſtior claſſi ſtatis eft & fretums ipſum Euripi, now 
ſepties die, (rent fama fert) temporibas certus reciprocal, ſed temere in mo- 


of Euripus not certainely ebbing or flowing ſeven times a day, accor- | 
ding to common report, but being uncertainely, and inthe manner of 


2 hill. Bur the experimentall teſtimony of Gillius is moſt conſiderable 
of any, who having beheld the courſe thereof , and made enquiry of 
| Millersthat dwelt upon its ſhoare, received anſwer, that itebbed and 
flowed foure times a day, that is, every fixe howres, according to the | 
Law of the Ocean; but that indeed ſometimes it obſerved not that cer- 


a day , it'exceds not in number the motion of other Scas, taking the | 


dum vent, nunc huc nanc iliuc verſo mart uelus monte pracipiti devolutus | 
rorrens rapitsr, There is hardly a worſe harbour, the fret or channell 


a winde catried hither andthither, is whirled away as a torrent downe | 


raine courſe. And this irregularity though ſeldome nt” | 
5 | with \ 
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with:its unruly and tumulcuous motion might afford a beginning unto 
the common opinion ;- thus- may the expreſſion in Ctefiphon be made 
out ; ane by this may Ariſtatle be interpreted, when in his Problemes 
heſeemes to borrow a Metaphor from Euripus ; wile 1n the five-and 
twenicth Scionhe enquireth., why in the upper parts of houſes the 
' ayredoth Euripize, that is, is whirled hicher and thither. : 
| Nowthegound, orthat which gave life unto the aſſertion, might 


| be his death ar Chalcis, - the chiete City of Eubez3, and ſeated upon 


Euripus, where tis confeſſed by all he ended his dayes. That he ema- 
ciated and-pined away inthe too anxions enquirie of its-reciprocations, 
although nor drowned therein,as Rhodiginus relateth fome conceived, 
was a halfe confeſſion thereof not juſtifiable from Antiquity. Surely 
the Philoſophy of flux and reflnx was very imperfe& of old ameng 


| ebbe, and not much inany part. Nor'can we afficme our knowledpe is 
at the height, who have nowthe Theory ofthe Ocean and narrow Seas 
beſide. While we reterre itunto the Moone, we give fome ſatisfaRi- 
on for the Ocean, but no general! ſalve for Creeks, and Seas which 


| Fos, where he dyed, - and was ſolemnly enterred upon the Sea fide 


| 


know no floud ; nor reſolve why it flowes three or foure {oot at Ve- 


{ nice in the bottome of the Golte, yet ſcarce at all at Ancona Durazzo, 
| or-Corcyra, which lye but by the way; And therefore 01d abſtruſities 
{ have cauſed new inventions" and ſome from the Hypotheſes of Co- 
| pernicus or the Durnall and annuall motion of the carth, endeavour to 


lalye the lowesand motions of theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by wa- 


the Greeks and Latins; nor could they hold a ſufficient theory thereol, 
who onely obſcrveth the Mediterranean, which in ſome places hath no | 


ter in a boale; that riſing or falling to either fide, accordine to the mo- 
tion of the veſlell 5 the conceit is ingenuous, falves ſome doutts , and 
is diſcovered at large by Galilzo in his Syſteme of the world. 

\ ' However therefore Ariſtotle died, vhat was his end, or upon what 
occafion, although it be not altogether aſſured , yet that his memory 
2nd worthy name ſhall live, no-man willdeny , nor gratefull (chollar 
doubt : and if according tothe Elogie of Solon , a man may be onely 


—, 
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{aid to be happy afterhe'is dead, and ceaſethto be in the viſible capzci- 
ty of beatitude-: or if according unto his owne Ethicks, ſence is not ef- 
{entiall unto felicity, but a man may be happy without the apprehenſi- 
onthereofs ſurely in that ſence he is pyramidally hzppy ,” nor can he 
ever periſh but inthe Euripe of Ignorance, or till the Torrcntof Barba- 
riſme overwhelme all. Eve | 
A like conceit there paſſeth of Meleſigencs, «//«s Homer, the father 
Poet, that he pined away upon the Riddle of the fiſhermen. But Hero- 
dotus who wrote his life hath clearcd this point ; deliveriog that paſ- 
from Samos unto Athens, he went ficke aſhore upon the Hand 


— 
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and fo decidingly concludeth, Ex bar egritudine exiremum dicns ” 
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Of the Wiſh of Philoxenns, 


= Relation of Ariſtotle ard conceir generally received concer-| 
ning Philoxenus, who wifhed the neck of a Crane, that thereby he 


| eating, but rather fo obtaine advantage thereby in ſinging.zs is declared 


| Dorick Dytherambicks unto the Phrygian Harmony. | 


might take more pleaſure in his meat, although it paſs without excepti- 
on, upon enquiry I fiinde not onely doubttull in the ſtory,but abſurd in 
thedefire or reaſon alledged for it. For though his Wiſh were ſuch as 
is delivered, yet had it not perhaps that end to delight his guſt in 


by Mirandulz. Ariſtotle (faith he) io his Echicks and Problemes, accu- 
ſeth Philoxenus of ſenſuality , for the greater pleaſure ef guſt in defi- 
ring the neck ofa Crane; which defire of his, aſfenting unto Ariſtotle, | 
I have formerly condemned ; But fince I perceive that Ariſto:le for 
this accuſation hath beene accuſed by divers Writers z for Philoxenus 
wa$ancxccllent Muſician ,. and deſired the neck of a Crane, not for 
afy pleaſure at meate,. but fancying thereby an advantage in ſinging 
or warbling, and deviding the notes in mufick. And indeed , many 
Writers there are which mention 2 Muſician of that name, as Plutarch 
in his booke againſt Uſury, and Ariſtotle himſelfe in the eighr of his 
Politicks, ſpeakes of one Philoxenus a Mufician, that went off from the 


Agpaine, be the ſtory true or falſe, rightly applied or not, the inten- 
tion 1s not reaſonable, and that perkaps neither one way nor the other. 
For, if we rightly conſider the organ of taſte, we ſhall finde the length 
of the neck ta conduce but little unto it. For the tongue being the in- 
ſtrument of taſte, and the tip thereof the moſt exaR diſtinguiſher, it 
will not advantage the guſt co have the neck extended , wherein the 
Gulletand conveying parts are onely ſeated, which partake not of the 
nerves of guſtation or appertaining unto fapor, but receive them onely 
from the fixth payre ; whereas the nerves of taſte deſcend from the 
third and forth propagations, and fo diffuſe themſelves into the tongue. 
Andtherefore Cranes, Hernes, and Swans, have no advantage in taſte 
beyond Hawkes, Kites, and others of ſhorter necks. 

Nor, if we confider it, had Nature reſpe& unto the taſte inthe dif- | 
ferent contrivance of necks, but rather unto the parts contained , the 
compoſure of the reſt of the body,and the manner whereby they feed. 
Thus animals of long legs, have generally long necks ; thar is, forthe 


conveniency of feeding, as having a neceffity to apply their mouths 
f unto 
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 [thepropottionof other parts; and ſuch as.have rotind faces, or broad 


' | which are the weazon and the gullet. Such as have no weazon and 


A 


| Ape, which if common conceit ſpeake true, is exaRerintafte then any. 


| of their life or feeding : ſo many with ſhart legs hyve long necks, be- 


none at all, as all ſorts of peRinals, Soales,Thornback, Flounder; and | 
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unto the earth. So have Horſes, Camels, Droimedaries long necks, 
and all tall animals, cxcept the Elephant; who in defeQthereof is fur- 
niſhed with a Trunck, withoat which he could not attaine the ground. 
So have Cranes, Hernes, Storks, and Shovelards long necks; and ſo 
even in Man whoſe figure is ere, the length of che neck followeth 


cheſts and ſhoulders, have ſeldome or never long necks. For,the length 
ofthe face twice exccedeth that ofthe neck, and the ſpace betwixt 
the throat pit and the nayell is equall unto the circumference thereof. 
Againe, animals are framed with long necks, according unto the courſe 


cauſe they fecd inthe water, as Swans, Geeſe, Peilicans,and other fin- | 
footed animals. But Hawkes. and birds of prey have ſhort necks and 
trufled legs; for that which is long is weake and flexible, and a ſhorter 
figure is beſt accommodated unto that intention, Laſtly, the necks of 
animals doe vaiy , according to. the parts that are contained inthem, 


breathe not , have ſcarce any neck, as moſt ſorts of fiſhes , and fome 


all cruſtaceous animals, as Creviſes, Cro\s, and Lobſters.. - 


All which confidered, the With of P:;loxenus will hardly confift 
with reaſon. More cxcuſable had ic beene to «ave wiſhed himſclfe an 
Rather ſome kinde of granivorous bird then a Crane , for in this ſenſe 
they are ſoexquiſite, that upon the-firſt peck of their bill, they can di- 
ſtinguiſh the qualities of hard bodies, which. the ſence of man dif- 
cernes not without maſtication. Rather ſome ruminating animall , 
thathe might have cate his meate twice over. or rather, as Theophilus 
obſerved in Atherz#us, his defire had beene mote reaſonable, .had hee 
wiſhed himſclican Elephant, oran Horſe; for in theſe animals the 
appetite.is more ychement, . and they.receive their. viands in large and 
| ents manner. And this indeed had beene more ſutable, if this 
were the ſame Philoxenus whereof Plutarch ſpeaketh, who was ſo un- 
civilly greedy, that to cngrofle the mefle, he would preventively de- 
liver his noftrils in the diſh. | 

As for the muficall advantage, although it ſceme more reaſonable, 
yet doe we not obſervethat Cranes and birds of long necks have any 
muſicall, but harſh and clangous throats. But birds that are canorous 
and whoſe notes we moſt commend, are of little throats , and ſhort 
necks,as Nightingales, Finches, Linnets, Canary birds and Larkes. And 
truly, although the weazon, throtle and tongue be the infiruments of | 
yoice, and by their agitations doe chiefly concurre unto theſe delight- 
full modulations, yet cannot we aſfigne the cauſe unto any particular 


formation 5 and I perceive the beſt thereof, the Nightingale had 
| ; - ome 
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} rarrations already made are of that variety, we can hardly from thence 


| is moſt moderate, and ſafeſt to be embraced, which faith, that living 


exa& experiment further determine,may be allowed,as beft conſiſtent 
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ſome diſadvantage inthe tongue ; which is not acuminate and pointed | 


as inthe reſt, but ſcemeth as it were cur off; which perhaps mightgive 


the hint unto the fable of Philomela, and the cutting off her tongue by 


Tereus. 


*e 7 AP.XV. 
Of the Lake eAſphaltites, 
*Oacerning the Like Aſphaltites, the Lake of Sodome, or the dead 
Sea, thar heavy bodies caſt therein finke not , but by reaſon of a 
falt and bituminous thicknefſe in the water floate and ſwimme above, 


deduce a fſatisfaftory determination, and that not onely in the ſtory it 
ſelfe, but in the cauſe alledged. For, as for the ſtory men deliver it 
variouſly; ſome I feare too largely , as. Pliny , who affirmeth that 
bricks will {xim therein. Mandevill goeth farther , that Iron ſwim- 
meth, and feathers finke. Munſter in his Coſmography hath another 
relation, although perhaps derived from the Poem of 'Tertullian, thar 
acandlc burning {wimmeth, bur if extinguiſhed ſinketh. Some more 
moderately, as Joſephus, and many other; affirming onely that living 
bodies floate, nor peremptory averring they cannot ſinke, but that in- 
deed they doe not eaſily deſcend. Moſt traditionally, as Galen, Pliny, 
Solinus and Strabo., who ſecmes to miſtake the Lake Serbonis for it ; 


few experimentally, moſt contenting themſelves in the experiment of | 


Veſpaſian, by whoſe command ſome captives bound were caſt there- 
inand found to floate as though they could have ſwimmed : divers 
contradicorily, or contrarily, quite overthrowing the point. Ariſtotle 
inthe ſccond of his Meteors ſpeaks lightly thereof, 45 whonoyeor, and 
eſteemcth thereof as a fable. Biddulphus devideth the common ac- 
counts of-Judea into three parts, the one ſaith he arc apparent truths, 
the ſecond apparent falſhoods,the third are dubious or betweene both, 
in which forme hee ranketh the relation of this Lake. But Andrew 
Thevet in his Coſmography doth ocularly overthrow it; for hee affic- 
meth, he ſaw an Afſe with his ſaddle caſt therein, and drowned. Now 
of theſe relations ſo different or contrary unto eachother , the ſecond 


bodies ſwim thercio, that is, they doe not cafily finke: and this, untill 


369 


withthis quality, and the reafons alledged for it. | 
As for the cauſe of this effeR, common opinion conceives itto bee | 
the falt and bituminous thickneſſe of the water. This indeed is pro- 


bable, and may bee admitted as farre as the fecond opinion concea- 


deth, For, certaine it is that ſalt water will ſupport a greater burden 
then freſh, and wedaylic fee an egge will deſcend in ſalt water, which 
| aa wil 
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will ſmimme in brine. But chat Iron ſhould floate therein, from this 
_ | cauſeis hardly granted z for þeavy bodies will onely ſwim in that 
| liquor, wherein the weight of their bulke exceedeth not the weight 
offo much water as it occupicth or taketh up, But ſurely no water is | 
heavy enough to anſwer the ponderoſity of Iron ; and therefore that 
metall wilt finke in any kinde thereof, and-it was a perfe&t miracle 
| which was wrought this way by Eliſht. Thus wee perceive that bo- 
dies doe ſwim or finke in different liquors, according unto the tenuity 
or gravity of thoſe liquors which are to ſupport them. So ſale water 
beareth that weight which will finke in vineger ,/vineger that which 
will fall in freſh water , freſh water that _— will fiake in ſpirits-of 
Wine, and that will ſwimme in ſpirits of Wine which will finke in 
cleerc oyle , as wee made experiment in globes of waxe pierced with | 
light ſticks to ſupport them. So that although it be conceived an hard | 
matter to finke inoyle, I beleeve a man ſhould finde it very difficult, | 
d ij þ and next to flying to ſwimme therein. And thus will Gold ſwim in 
| Quickſilver, wherein Iron and other metals finke z for the bulke of | 
- Gold is onely heavier then that ſpace of Quickſilver which it contai- | 
neth; andthus alſo in afolution of one ounce of Quickſilver intwo of 
| Aquaforts, the liquor will beare Amber, horne and the ſofter kinds | 
of ſtones, as we have made triall in cach. 

Bur a private opinion there is which croffeth the common conceit, | 
maintained by ſome of late, and alledged of old by Strabo, that is, that 
the floating of bodies in this Lake proceeds not from the thickneſſe of 
| the water, but a bituminousebullition from the bottome, whereby it 
\ wafts up bodies injeRted, and ſuffereth them not cafily to finke. The 

| verity thereof would be enquired by ocular exploration, for this way 
is alſo probable ; ſo we obſerve, it is hard to wade deep in baths where 
| ſprings ariſe, and thus ſometime are bals made to play upon a ſpouting | 
ſtreame. CIP Ek | | 
{ And therefore, untill judicious and ocular experiment confirme or - 
diſtinguiſh the affertion, that bodies doe not finke herein atall we doe 
| not yet belceve, that they not eafily or with more difficulty deſcend 
inthis then other watcr we ſhall alrcady aflent : butto conclude an im- 
poſſibility from a difficulty, or affirme whereas things not eaſily finke, 
they doe not drowne at all; beſide the fallacy, is a frequent addition | 
in humane expreſſion, and an amplification not unuſuall as well in opi- 
i nions as in relations; which oftentimes give indiſtin accounts of 
| proximities , and without reſtraint tranſcend from one unto another. 
Thusfor as much as the torrid Zone was conceived exceeding hot,and 
of difficult habitation , the opinions of men ſo advanced its conftiru- 
tion, asto conceive the ſame unhabitable, and beyond poſſibility for 
man to live thereio. Thus, becauſe there are vo Wolves in England, 
nor have becne obſerved for divers generations, common people have 
TTY 7 OE. proceeded 
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proceeded info opinions , and ſome wiſe men into affirmations, they 
will not live therein although brought from other Countries. Thus. 
moſt men affitrac, and few here will beleeve the contrary , that there 

be no Spiders in Iteland ; but wee have beheld ſome in that Country, 

and thoug]: but ixw, ſome cobwebs webehold in Iriſh wood/in Eng- | 
land. Thus the Crocodile-irom anegge growing upto an exceeding 
magnitude, common conceit, and divers Writers deliver, jt hath no | 
period of enc:ea'e, butgroweth as Jong as it liveth. And thus in briefe, 

41 moſt 2ppreheafions the <onceit? of menextend the conſiderations 
of things.& diite theit notions beyond the propriety of their natur es. | 


_y 
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Cuar. XY | | | 
> | Of axvers other relations. $ 
Is T He relation of Averroes and now common iq every mouth, of 
thexvoman'that conceived ina bith, by attraRing the ſperme 
or ſeminall efluxion ofa man admitted to bathe in ſome vicinity unto 
her, I have ſcarcefaithto beleeve ; and had I beeneof the Jury,ſhould 
have Þzrfly thought I had found the father ia the perſon that ſtaod by 
het. Tis a new & unſeconded way in Hiſtory to fornicate at a diftance, 
& muciz offexdethi tlie rules of Phyfick, which ſay,there is no generati- 
on wichout a j5ynt emiſſion, nor onely 2virtnal{ but corporail and -car- 
nail contaRiun. And although Ariſtotic and his adherents doecut off 
theone, who conceive no effectuall cjaculation in women, yet in de- 
fence of the other they cannot be iniroduced : For, as he Celivereth, 
che inordinate longitude of the organ, though in its proper recipient, 
may be a meanes to improlificate the ſeed, ſurely the diſtance of place, 
| with the commixtureof an aqueous body, muſt prove an effeRuzll im. 
cdiment,&uttefly prevent the ſuceeNe of a conception. And therfore 
that conceit concerning the-daughiers of Lot,that they were impregn2- 
ted by their ſleeping tarher,or conceived by ſeminalpollution received 
at diſtance from him, wil hardiy be admitted. And therfore what is re- 
lated of Divels,and the contrived deluſionsof wicked ſpirics,that they 
texlethe ſeminall emiſſions of man, and tranſmit thern into their yota- 
ries itt coition, is much tobe ſuſpeRed, & altogetherto be denyed, that 
| there enſue conceptions thereupon, however hasbanded by Art;and the 
wiſeſt menapgery of that moſt ſubtileir:poſtor. And therefore alſo that 
our magnified Merlin was thus begotten by the Devill,is a groundleſle 
coception,& as vain tothink from thence to givethe reaſon of his pro- 
phetical ſpirit. For if agenetation could ſucceed, yet ſhould not the iflue 
inheric the foculties of the Devill, who is but an auxiliary &no univocal 
ARor, nor will his nature {ubſtanizally concurre to ſuch produRions. 
2, The relation of Lucill;as, and now become common, concer- 
ning Crafſus the grandfather of Marcus the wealthy: Roman, that hee 
nevet laughed but once in all bis life ,- and that was at an Aﬀeeating 
SLE! |  Aaa 2 Thiftles, 
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{| beene enforced in ſome even in their dearth 5 ſo the new unuſuall or j 


of thoſe Ages ſhort of theſe of onrs,, when men could maintaine ſuch 
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Thiſtles, is ſomething ſtrange. For, if an indifferent 'and unridicuious 
objeR could draw his habituall auſtereniefle unto a ſmile , it will bee 
hard to beleeve hee could with perpetuity refiſt the proper motives 
thereof: fer the aR of langhter which is a ſweet conmraRion of the 
muſcles of the face, and apleaſant agitation of rhe vocall organs, is | 
not meerely voluntary, or totally within the juriidiRion of our ſelves: | 
but as it may be conſtrained by corporail comaRtionin any , and hath ' 


unexpeRed jucundities, which preſent themſelves to any man; in his 
life ; at ſometime or other will have aQivity enough tocxcitate the 
carthieſt ſoule, and raiſe a ſmile from moſt compoſed tempers.” Cer- 
fainely the times were dull when theſe things happened , and the wits 


immutable faces , as to remaine like ſtatues under the flatteries of wir, 
and perfiſtunalterable at all effortes of Jocularity. The ſpirits in hell, 
and Plo himſelfe ; which Lucian makes to lauzh at paſſages upon 
carth,, will plainely condemne theſc Saturnines,- ard make ridiculous 
the magnified Heraclitus, who wept prepoſterouſly , and mzde 2 hell 
oncarth; forrejeRing the conſolations of life , he paſicd his dayes in' 
teares. and the uncomfortable attendments of hell. 25G, 
3. The ſame conceit there paſicth concerning our biefled Saviour, 
and is ſometimes urged as an high example of gravity. And this-is 
opinioned, becauſe in holy Scripture it is recorded he ſometimes wept, 
butnever that he laughed. Which howſoever'granted, it will be hard | 
fo coficeive how he paſſed his younger yeares and childhood without 
2 {mile ; if as Divinity affirmeth, for the aſſurance of his humanity unto | 
men, and the concealement of his Divinity from the Divell, he paſſed | 
this age like other children, and ſoprocceded untillhe evidenced the | 
ſame. And ſurely no danger there is to affirme the aQ or performance 
of that, whereof we acknowledge the power and effentiall property 5 | 
ard whereby indeed hee moſt neere)y convinced the doubr of his hu- 
maniity, Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that unto the incarnate Son, | 
whichſometimes is attributed unto the uncarnate Father ; of whom it | 
is ſaid, He that dwellethin the heavens ſhall laugh the wicked to ſcorn. 
For, alaugh there isof contempt or indignation, as well as of mirth 
and Jocoſity ;" And that our Saviour was not exempted from, the 
ground hereof, that is, the paſſion of anger , - regulated and rightly or- 
dered by reaſon, the Schosles do not deny : and befides tlie experience 
of the money-changers, and Dove-ſellers in the Temple, is teſtified 
by S.John when he faith , the ſpeech of David was fulfilled in our 
Saviour. "MS IS 
Now the Alogie of this opinion conſiſteth inthe illtion ; it being 
not reaſonable to conclude from Scripture nepatively in points which 


are not matters of faith,and pertaining unto ſalvation; and therefore al- | 
| i though 
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though in the deſcription of the creation there be no mention of fire, | 
Chriſtian Philoſophy did not thinke it reaſonable preſently to annihi- | | 
late that Element, or poſitively to decreethere was no ſuch thing at all. | 
Thus whereas itrthe bricfe narration of Moſes there is:no record of | 
wine before the flood ,, can we fatisfaRarily conclude that Noah was 
the firſtthar ever taſted thereof * And thus becauſe the word Braine | 
| is{carce mentioned once, but Heart above an hundred times in holy Only in the 


Scripture; will Phyfitians that diſpute the principality of parts be indo- | 89 Eine 
ced itt ven; borenng the aaa organ of its em, wherefore cnt 
the Scriptures being ſerious, and commonly omitting ſuch Parergies,it. 
will be unreaſonable from hence to condemae all lavghter, and from 
conſiderations inconfiderable to diſcipline a man out of his nature, for 
this ts by a ruſticall ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity , whoſe harmeleſſe 
and confined condition asit ſtands commended by. morality, ſo is it 
conſiſtent with Religion, and doth not offend Divinity, | 

4. The cuſtome ir is of Popes to change their name attheir creation; 
and the Author thereof is commonly ſaid to beBoces di Porco,or Swines 
face , who therefore afſumed the ſtile of Sergius theſecond , as being | 
aſhamed fo foule a name ſhould diſhonour the chaire of Peter;wherein 
notwithſtanding from Montacutius and others, I finde there may bee 
ſome miſtake : For Maſſonius who-writ the lives of Popes, acknow- 
ledgeth he was notthe fiſt that changed hisname in that Sea nor as | 
Platina affirmeth., haveall his ſucceflours preciſely continued that cu- 
tome ; for Adrianthe fixt, and Marcellus the ſecond, did till retaine | 
their Baptifmall denominations, noris it proved, or probable that Ser- 
gius changed the name of Becca di Poyco , for this was his firname or 
oentilitious appellation , nor was it the cuſtometo alter that with the 
other, but he committed his Chriſtian name Peter for Sergius,becauſe 
he would ſeem to decline the name of Peter the ſecond, A ſcrupleT 
confefle notthought conſiderable in other Seas, whoſe originalls and 


firſt Patrjarchs have been leſle diſputed ; nor yet perhaps of thac real- 
lity as toprevatle in points of the ſame nature, For the names of the | 
Apoſtles , Patriarchs and Prophets have been afſumed even to affeRa-| 
tions the name of Jeſus hath not been appropriate, but ſome inprece- [ 
derit apes have borne thatname, and many fiace have not refuſed the | 
Chriſtian name of Emanuel; Thus are there few names more frequent. 
then Moſes and Abraham: among the. Jewes 5 The Turkes without 
ſcrupleaffeRthe nameof Mahomer, and with gladneſle receiveſo ho- 
nourable cognomination, -- - | | --44uih = 
Anderuly ink':nane occurrences there everhave beene manyvell 
direed intentions, whoſe rationalities will never beare a rigid exami- 
pation ; andthouzh in ſome way they doe commend their Authors | 
and fach as firſt beg?n them, yet have they proved inſufficient to per-. 
petuate imitation in fuch as have ſucceeded thew.- Thus ay = | 
R " . thy 
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[rhy.reſolutionof Godfrey , and moſt Chriſtians have applauded it, 
| | That heerefuſed to weare a Crowne of gold where his Saviour had 
worne one of thornes. Yet did not his;Succefſors durably inherit that 
/c:apte, but ſome were anointed, and ſolemnely-accepted the Dia- | 
deme'of Regzlity, Thus Julius Auguſtus and Tiberius with great 
humility or popularity refuſed the name of /mperator z but. their Suc- 
ceſſors have challenged that title, and retaine rhe ſame even in its titu- | 
larity. And thus, to come neerer our ſubjec, the. humility of Gregory 
jthe Great, would by no meanes admit rhe ſtile of Univerſal Biſhop ; | 
but the ambition of Boniface his immediate Succeſſor made no ſcruple 
| __ ; nor of more queaſic reſoJutions hayc beene their Succeflors 
EVE: NNCEs p05 s hs ; -f : 
'" "5. That Tamerlane was a Scythian Shepheard , from Mr.Knolls 
and others, from Alhazen a learned Arabian who 'wrote his life, and 
was ſpectator of many of his exploits, wee have reaſons to deny:; 'not 
| [onely from his birth ; for he was of the blood of the Tartarian Empe- 
| rours , whole father Og had for his poſſeſſion the Countrey of Saga- 
thay, which was no ſlender Teritory, but comprehended all that ' 
| tra wherein were contained BaRriana, Sogdiana, Margiana, and the | 
Nation of the Maſſagetes ; . whoſe capitall-City was Samarcand.;. a 
ok theugh now decayed, of great eſtceme and trade in former 
Ages: but from his Regall Inauguration, for it is ſaid, that being | 
about the ageof fiftecne, his old father reſigned, the Kingdome, and 
menof warreunto him. And alſo from his education, for as the ſtory 
ſpeakes it , he was inſtructed in the Arabian learnipg, and afterward 
exerciſed himſelte therein : Now Arabian learning was ina manner 
all the liberall Sciences, eſpecially the Mathematicks, and naturall 
Philoſophy ; wherein not many Apes before him, there flouriſhed 
Avicenna, Averrhoes, Avenzoar, Geber, Almanzor and Alhazen 
cognominall unto him that wrote his hiſtory; whoſe Chronology in- 
deed, although it be obſcure, yet in the opinion of his Commentator, 
he was contemporary unto Avicenna, and hath lett ſixicene bookes 
o Opticks, of great cſteeme with Ages paſt, and textuary uato. our 
ayes. | 
Now the ground of this miſtake was ſurely that which the Turkiſh 
hiſtorian declareth. Some, ſaith he, of our hiſtorians will needs have 
Tamerlaneto be ſonne of a Shepheard ; but this they have ſaid , not 
knowing at all the cuſtome of their Country 3 wherein the principall 
revenewes of the King and Nobles conſiſteth in cattell, who deſpi- 
fing gold and filver, abound in all ſorts thereof. And this was the 
occafion that ſome men call them Shepheards , and alſo affirme this 
| Prince deſcended from theaz. Now, if it be reaſonable, that great | 
men whoſe poſlefſions are chiefly incattell, ſhould beare the name 
| of Shepheards:, and fall upon ſo low denuminations, then may wy 
| ys ay| 
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| greateſt man in the Eaſt. Surcly it is;no diſhogqurable courſe of: 


| 
| 


| thereof doe rightly. informe us ) the-grand Seignor doth exceed: 


Book 79. and (ommon Errers. | 


ſay that Abraham was A Shephcard ; although too powerfull for | 


foure Kings ; that Job was of that condition, wha beſide Camels 
and Oxen had ſeven thouſand Sheepe; and yet is ſaid; to bee the 


life which Moſes and Jacob have made/exemplary., 'cis a profeſſi- 
on ſupported upon che naturall way of: acquifſitiop, 20d though 
contemned by the Agyptians , much. countengnced by the He- 
brewes., whoſe ſacrifices required plenty of Sheepe and Lambs. 
And ccitainely they were very numerous; for, at the conſecrs- 
tion of the Temple, befide two and twenty th d Quen, King 
Solomon ſacrificed an hundred and twenty thouſand Sheepe ; : 

the ſame is obſervable from the daylie-proviſign' of his houſe , 
which was ten fat Oxen , twenty Oxen out of the- paſtures , 


and an hundred Sheeps, beſide rowe Buck, fallow- Deere, and | 


fatted FowJes. Wherein notwithſtanding ( if a punduall relation 


the daylic provifion of whoſe Seraiglio in the reigne of Ach- 
met, beſide Bceves, conſumed two hundred Sheepe, Lambs and 
Kids whenthey werein ſeafon one hundred, Calves ten, Geele fifty 
Hens two hundred , Chickens one hundred , Pigeons an hundred 
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Of ſome others. 


' 


I. V VE E are ſad when wee reade the ſtory of Beliſarius 
that worthy Cheiftaine of Juſtinian 5 wbo, after the 

ViQories of Vandals, Gothes and Perſians , and his Trophies 
in three parts of the World , had at laſt his eyes put out by 
the Emperour , and was reduced to that diſtxeſſe , that hee 
beg'd relicfe on the high way, in that uncomfortable petition , 
Date obolum Beliſario. And this we do not only heare in diſcourſes, 
Orations and Themes, but finde it glſo inthe leaves of Feirm Crinitae, 
Yolaterazus and other worthy Writers, | 4 
But , what may ſomewhat conſolate all men that honour ver- 
tue , wee doe not diſcover the latter 'Scene of--hig miſery--ip 
Authors of Antiquity , or ſnich/ as have exptelly- delivered the 
ſtory of thoſe times. For , Suidas is {tient -bareln- , Cedrequs 
and Zonatas, two grave and punwalt Authors: ,- delivering 096- 
ly the confiſcation of his goods, ' omit the hiſtory- of his men- 
| "VET 


dication. Paulus Diaconme gocth farther:, not: onely paſting - " 
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| probrious booke againſt them both. 
{ Alciatos the Civilian in his Parerga, and Franciſcus de Cordus 
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this a&, but affirming his goods and dignities were rffoced; A 


zMiQion , is not to bee gathered from his pen. The ſame is alſo 
omitted by Procepias a contemporary and profeſſed enemy unto Ju- 
ſtioian and Beliſarius, and who as Suidas reporteth, did write an op- 


And in this"opinion and hopes wee are not ſingle ; but Andreas 
in' his Didaſcalia , have both declaratorily confirmed the ſame. 
in the circle of their verities 5 but as their Relators doe cither 


intend the hatred or pitty- of the perſons , fo are they fet forth 
with additionall amplifications. Thus have ſome ſuſpected it hath 


ie. 


eathius who lived at-the ſame time , declareth hee ſuffered much} - 
from the envie of the Court, but thathee deſcended thus deepe into| 


Certainely , ſad and Tragicall ſtories are ſeldome drawne with-' 


yond aggravation , and committed one villany which cannot bee 
exaſperated by all other ; is yet charged with the murther of his 
reputed brother , particide of his father , and Inceſt with his 
owne' mother ', as Florileeus or Matthew of Weſtminſter hath 
at large related. And thus hath it perhaps befallen the noble Be- 
lifarius , who, upon inftigation of the Empreſſe , having con- 
trived the exile , and very hardly treated Pope Serverius , La- 
tin pens , 2s a judgement of God upon this fat , have ſet forth 
his future ſufferings : and omitting nothing of amplification, they 
| have alſo delivered this, which notwithſtanding 70hannes the 


Grecke, makes doubtſull, as may appeare from his Iambicks in 
Baronius, | | 


—— 
—— _ 


| 2. That flutFus Decumane , or the tenth wave is greater and 


more dangerous then any other, ſome no doubt will be offended if we 
deny; and hereby we ſhall ſeemeto contradi Antiquity , for, anſwe- 
rable unto theliterall and common acception the ſame is aveired by 
many Writers, and plainly deſcribed by Ovid— 


£%i venit his flekue, flactus ſupereminet omnes, 
Poſterior nono eff, andecimog, prior. 


Which notwithſtanding is evidently falſe , nor can it bee made 
out by obſervation either upon the ſhoare or the Ocean , as wee 
have with diligence explored in both ; and. ſurely in vaine wee 
expeR a regularity in the waves of the Sea , or in the particular 
motions thereof , as in its gencrall reciprocations, whoſe cauſes 
are conftant and their effects therefore :correſpondeat. z whereas 


FF — 


|] happened unto the ſtory of Oedipus 5 and thus doe wee con- | 
ceive it hath fared with that of Judas , who having ſinned be- 


Its | 
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its fluQuations are bac motions ſubſerviear, which winds, ftormes,! 
ſhoares, ſhelves, and every interjacency irrcgulates. Wich ſcmbla- 
ble reaſon wee' might expeR a regularity in the-windes 5 where- 
| of though ſome: bee atary ;: ſome anniverſary , and the reſt} doe 
"tend to determinate points of heaven ; yet do the blaſtgand undula- 
ry breaths thereof maintaine no certainty in their courſe : nor are they 
numerally feared. by Navigators. © nts JED. þ 

Of affinity hereto is that conceit of Ovam decumanurs., fo cal- : | 
led, becauſe the tenth cgge is bigger then any other, according | 
unto the reaſon alledged by ' Feſtus, Decurane ove dicuntar, quis 
vom decimum majus naſcitur. For the honour wee beare- unto 
| the Clergy , wee cannot but wiſh this true ; but herein will bee 
| found no more. of verity then in the other : and ſurely few will 
aſſent hereto without an implicite credulity, or as Pythagoricall 

ſubmiſhon unto every conception of oumber. bs uf edge ti 
'| For, ſurely the conceit isnumerall , and though not in the ſence : | 
apprehended, relateth unto. the number of ten,- as-Franciſcus Syl. 
vie hath moſt probably declared. For , whereas amongſt ſimple. 
| numbers or Digits, the number of ten is the greateſt, therefore what- | 
loever was the greateſt inevery kinde, might in ſome ſence be nzmed 6 8 
from this number. Now, becauſe alſo that which was the greateſt, was-/ Wu 
| metaphorically by ſome at firſt called Decumenas, therefore whatſoe.- 
ver paſſed under this name was literally conceived by others to reſpeR 
and make good this number. | | 41 

The conceit is alſo Latin, for the Greeks fo expreſſe the greateſt ' 
wave, do uſe the number of three, that is, the word rxopic, which is 
a concurrence of three waves.in one,whence aroſe the proyerb, 7e:ic | 
x«x97, Or a CrifluRuation of evils, which Eraſmus doth render, Mola- | * 
rum fluttus Decumanus, And thus, although the termes be very diff-- 
rent, yet arethey made to ſignifi the ſelfe ſame thing ; the number of 
ten ko explaine the number of three,and the ſingle number of ane wave 
the colleRive concurrence of more. | $4 


em 


3- The poyſon of Paryſatis reported from Cteſias by Plutarch 
in the life of Artaxerxes, whereby annointing a knife onthe one fide, 
{nd therewith dividing a bird , with the one halfe ſhee poyſoned 
Statira, and ſafely fed her {elfe on the other , was certaincly a very | * 
ſubtile one ; and ſuch as our ignorance is well content it knowes not. 
But ſurely we had diſcovered a poyſon that would not endure! Pan- 
| doraes Box, could wee be ſatisfied in that which: for-its coldvefle 
nothing could: containe:but an: Aﬀes hoofe, and: wherewith ſome 
report, that Alexander the Great was poyloned., Had men derived | 
ſo ſtrange an effeR- from ſome.-occult - or hidden +qualities., they 


might - have filenced contradiRion 4; | but aſcribing it unto the| 
; Bbb | mnznifeſt 
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7 4. A ſtory there paſſeth of an Indian King, that ſent unto A- | 
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manifeſt and open qualities of cold , they muſt pardon our beliefe, 
who perceive the coldeſt and moſt Stygian waters may be inclu- 
ded in glaſſes, and by Atiftotle, whio ſaith, that glaſſe is the per- 
feacſt worke of Art, wee underſtand they were notthen to bee in- | 
vented. | Ann coo bg, 
And though it be faid that poyſon will breake a Venice glaſſe, 
yet hive wee not met with any . of that nature. -Were there a 
ruth herein, it were the beſt preſervative for Princes , and per- 
{ ſonapes exalted unto ſuch feares : and ſurely farre! better then di- | 
verſe now mm uſe. And though the beſt of China diſhes , and 
ſuch a3 the Emperour himſclfe doth uſc , . bee thoughe by ſome 
of infallible vertue unto this effet , yet will they not, I feare, 
bee able to clude the miſchiefe of ſuch intentions; And though 
alſo it bee true, that God made all things double, and that if | 
wee looke upon the workes of the moſt High there arc two and: | 
two , one againſt another ; that one contrary hath another, and | 
poyſon is not without a poyſon-unto its ſelfe ; yet hath the curſe | 
ſo farre prevailed , or clſe our induſtry defeated , that poyſons ? 
are better knowne then their Antidotes , and ſome thereof doe | 
ſcarce admit of any. And laſtly , alrhough unto every poyſon 
men have delivered many Antidotes, and in every one is promiſed an 
equalicy unto its adverſary ; yet doe wee often finde they faile in 
cheir effects : Moly will not refiſt a weaker cup then that of 
Circe 5 a man may bee poyſoned in.a Lemnian diſh , without 
the miracle of John , there is no confidence in the earth of 
Paul; and if it bee meant that no poyſon could worke upon him, | 
we doubt the ſtory , and expeR no ſuch ſucceſſe from the dyet of 
Mithridates. | | 


lexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and other poyſons , 
with this intent, cither by converſe or copulation complexionally 
to deſtroy him. For my part, although the —_— were true , 
1 ſhould have doubted the ſucceſſe. For, though it be poſhble 
that poylons may meet with tempers whereto they may become 
Aliments , and wee obſerve from fowles that feed on fiſhes, and 
others feed with garlick and onyons , that ſimple aliments are | 
not alwayes concoRed beyond their vegetable qualities ; and there- 
fore that even after carnall converſion, poyſons may yet retaine ſome | 


portion of their natures ; yeare they ſo refrafted, cicurated, and ſub. | 
dued, as not to make good their firſt and deſtruRtive malignitics. And | 
therefore the Storke that cateth Snakes, and the Stare that feedeth up- 
on Hemlock, _ no commendable aliments, are not deſtruRive 
poyſons. For,animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poiſons becor 

g | 1 antidotall | 
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{antidotall unto:the poyſon digeſted z and therefore whether their 
{ breath be atrraRted, or their fleſh ingeſted, the poyſonous reliques goe | 
ſtill along with their Antidote, whoſe ſociety will not permit heir 
| malice to be deftrudtive. And thereforealſo animals that are not miſ- 
| chifed by poyſons which deſtroy us, may bee drawne into Antidote 
againſt them 5 The bloud or fleſh of Storks' againſt the venome of 
Serpents , the Quaile againſt Hellebore , "and the dyet of Stailings a- 
gainſt the draught of Socrates. Upon like grounds are ſome parts of 
_ i} Animals Alexipharmacall unto others, and ſome veines of the earth, 
|andalſo whole regions , not onely deſtroy the life of venemous crea- 
eares, but alſo prevent their produ@ions.” For, though perhaps they 
containe the ſeminals of Spiders, and:Scorpions, and ſuch as in other 
| earths by ſuſciration of the Sun may ariſe unto animation; yer'lying 
under command of their Antidote ,, without hope of emergency they 
| are poyſoncd in their matrix by thoſe' powers, ' that; eafily hinder the 
—_ of their originals , "whoſe confirmed formes'they areablero | 


"4:--5+-The tory of the wandriog Jew is very firange,” and will hardly 
obtaine beliefe, yet is there a formall account thereof ſet downe by 


| Matthew Paris, - from the report of an Armenian Bi ; who'came | 

\ intothis kingdome about foure hundred yeares Ry hadoften | | 
efifertained this wanderer at his Table, That he was then alive, was 
firſt called Cartaphilus, was keeper of the Juchermee Hall, .whenice | Vade guid 
thruſting outour Saviour with expoſtulation for his ſtay, was con- | moraris? Ego 
demned to ſtay untill his refurne 5 was after baptiſed by Ananias, and (radeyts ante 
by the name of Joſeph was thirty yeares old inthe dayes of our Sa- 97" done 
viour, remembred the Saints that ariſed with him, the making of the | ****: 
 Apoftles Creed , and their ſeverall peregrinations. Surely werethis | 
true, he might be an happy arbittator in many Chriſtian controverſies; | 
but muſt impardonably condemne the obſtinacy of the Jews, who | 
can contemnethe Rhetorick of iuch miracles , and blindly behold fo | 
liviog and laſting converſions, = | CE rt 
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More. briefly of ſome ethers; 


” 


though we doe not poſitively deny, yet have ww beene un- 
queſtioned by ſome, and as improbable truths doc ftand rejeRed by 
others. Unto ſome it hath: ſeemed incredulous what Herodotus re- 
porteth of the great Army of Xerxes, that dranke whole Rivers dry. 


And unto the Author himfelfe' it _—_—_ wondrous ſtrange, that | 


they exhauſted not the provifion of the Conntrey , rather then the 


| waters thereof, For, as he maketh the account, and Budews de {ſe 


correRing the miſcompute of Valla., delivercth it ; if every man of 
the Army had had a chenix of Corne a day, that is a ſextary and 
halfe, or about two pints and a quarter, the Army had daylic 
expended ten hundred thouſand and forty medimna's, or meaſures 
containing fix Buſhels. Which rightly conſidered , the Abderites- 
had reaſon to blefſe the heavens, that Xerxes cate but one meale a 
day, and Pythius' his noble hoſte might with lefle charge and poſ- 
fible proviſion entertaine both him and his Army. And yet may all be 
falved, if we take it hyperbolically, and as wiſc men receive that ex- 
preſſion in Job, concerning Behemoth, or the Elephant; Behold, hee 


drinketh up a Riverand baſteth not, he truſteth chat hee can draw up | 


Jordane into his mouth, ' © 


2: That Anniball eate or brake through the Alpes with Vine- 
gar , may bec foo _ taken , and the Author of his life an- 
nexed unto Plutarch zffirmerh , onely hee uſed this arcifice upon 
the tops of ſome of the higheſt mountaines. For , as it is vulgar- 
ly underſtood , that hee cut a paſſage for his Army through thoſe 
mighty mountaines , it may ſceme incredible , not onely in the 
greatnefle of theeffeR , but the quantity of the efficient : and ſuch 
as behold them, may thinke an Ocean of Vinegar too little for 
that eflet, *Twas a worke indeed rather to be expeted from 
earthquakes and inundations, then any corroſive waters, and much 
condemnerh the judgement of Xerxcs, that wrought through Mount 
Athos with Mattocks. 


3- The received ſtory of Milo ; who by daylic lifting a Calfe, 
attained an ability to carry it being a Bull, is a witty conceit, and 


handſomely ſets forth the efficacy of AffucfaRion. But ſurely the | 
| account had beene more reaſonably placed upon ſome perſon not 


much 
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Ther relations there are, and thoſe in very good Authors which | 
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much excceding in ſtrength , and ſuch a one as without: the af- | 
' | fiſtanceof cuſtome could never haveperformed that a&; which ſome | 
may preſumethat Milo without precedent artifice or any other pre- 
' parative, had ſtrength eo_— performe. For, as relations declare, 
' he was the moſt pancraticall man of Greece, and as Galen reponteth, | 
| arid Mercurialis in his Gymnaſticks repreſenteth;he was able toperſiſt | 
creQupon anoyled planke, and not to bee removed by the force''or 
protruſion of three men; and if that: bee true which: Athencus-re- 
porteth , he was little beholding to: cuſtome for this ability--For, 
in the Olympick games ,' for- the ſpace of a turlong},: he carryedan 
Oxe of foure yeares upon his ſhoulders; and the ſame day! hee car- 
ried it in his belly ; for as itis there delivered he eate-it up himſclfe: 
Surely he had beene a proper gueſt at Gratdgouſiers feaſt, and might | In Rabelais. 
have matcht his throat thateate fixe pilgrims for aſalad..' ' _ | 
4. It much diſadyantageth the Panegyrick of Syneſius, and is Who writ in 
ſmall diſparagement unto baldneſſe , it'ir bee trac what is related by flog o* 
{ Ztian concerning Aſchilus , whoſe-balde pate was: miſtaken for/n "IM 
rock, and ſo was brained by a Tortoiſe which an Eagle let fall-upon | 
[ it. Certainely, it wasa very great miſtake-in the'petſpicacity of that | 
' } Animall, and fomes men critically diſpoſed”, would:-perhaps-from 
| hence confute the opinion of Copernicus, never conceiving how:the 
| motion of the earth below ſhould not wave him froma knock perpen- 
dicularly direted from 3-body in the ayreaboye. ' - oF 
5. It crofſeth the proverb, and Rome might well bee built in- 2 
{day z if that were true which is traditionally related"-by: Strabo ; .that 
| the great Cities Anchiale-and Tarſus 3 were built bySardanapalus 
| both in one day, according tothe wo of his monument ,; Sr- 
denapalns Anacyndaraxit filius., Anchialen & Tarſum una die edifica- 
oi, Twautem hoſþes Ede, Lude, Bibe.e#s, which it ftrialy taken; - that 
is, for the finiſhing thereof, and not onely for che beginning , for/an 
attificiall or naturall day, and not one of Daniels weeks, thatis; ſeven | 
whole yeares; ſurely their hands were very heavy that waſtcd -thir- 
|frens yeares inthe private houſe of Solomons 'it may bee wondred | 
how forty yeares were ſpent intheereRionof the Temple of Jeruſe- 
lem, and no lefſe then an hundred in that famous-one of Epheſus. 
Certainely , it was the greatcſt ArchiteQure of one:+day , fince: that | 
| gteat one of fixes an Arte quite loſt with our Mechanicks, and.a work 
| not to be made out, but like the walls of Thebes, and ſuch an Artificer 
| ws $5507 20099 17 Bothae1 bf 
6. Tthad beene a fight onely ſecond untothe Arke, to have beheld | 3 
{| che great Syracufia, or mighty Ship of Hiero, deſcribed in Achencus; | | 
and ſome have thought it a very large one, wherein wereto be found | | 
ten ſtables for horſes, cight Towers; beſides fiſhponds; Gardens, Tii- } 
| cliniims , and many faire roomes paved with Agath, / and precious 
Br! Co -..  BLbb3 ſtones 3| 
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'| ones; but nothing is impoſſible unto Archimedes, "—— 
rivet thithot ; nor ſhall wee queſtion his removing the carth, when 
he findes an immoveable baſe to place his engine upon it. 


Fox concealed under his robe to teare out his bowcls,before he would: 
either by voice or couttenatice betray his theft ; and the other of the 
Spantan Lad , that with the ſame reſolution ſuffered a coale from the! 
Altar to burne. his arme z although defended by the Author that 


| the Author with an a/*xr, is made to falve himſelf. A wWas2 
noble Nationthat could afford an hint to ſoch inventions of patience, 
and upon whom, if not ſuch vericies, ar leaſt ſuch verifimilities of 


fortitude were placed. Were the ſtory erue, they would have made 


beege perſraded to laugh in Phaleris his Ball, 
8. If any wen ſhall content his beliefe with the ſpeech of Balams 


Af, without a beliefe of that of Mabomets Camcll, or Livies Oxe s 
! if uy thao rhake a8oubt of Gigesring io Juſtinus, or conceives hee 
muſt bee a Few that beleevetthe Szbbaticall river in Joſephus. If any 
manwill ſay he doth not apprehend how the taile of an ; rp Wear 
ctherouweighcththe body of a good Calfe,tha is,an hundred 
| according unto Leo Africanus or deſires before belicfc, to 


= CE ed dons A delivered by hiſt 
man e e Antiquities deliver 0- 
thing,  nfthe wonderfull corps of Antzus untombed a chouſand | 


Fohogaites his death by Sertoriusz whether thcre were nodeceipt in 


| var, whether the piller which Joſephus beheld long 2goc , Ter- 
| wllizt long after, and Bartholomew de Salignjace, and Borchardas lo 

| fince be the fame with that of Lots wites* whether this were rape. 
| of Paul, or that which is commonly ſhowne the head of Peter, if an 

| doubt, 1thall not much diſpute with their ſuſpicions. It ay man 1 
| not belecve the Turpentine betwizt Jeruſalem and Bethlem,, wnder: 
| whichthe Virgioſuckled our Saviour, as ſhe paſſed betweene thoſe 
| Cities ; or the figtree of Bethanic ſhewed to this day,whereon.Zacheus 
aſcended to behold our Saviour, Icannot-tell how to-cnforce his be- 
liefe, nordoel thinke it requiliteto attemptir. For, as itis no reaſo- 


| pable roceeding to cormpell a Religion, orthinke toenforce our.-owne 
| | beliefs upoh mother , who cannot without the concurrence of Gods 


- 5. Therelation of Plutarch oa youth of Sparta , that ſuffered a| 


.| writes his life, is I perceive miſuſed by men of judgement, gement, and 
yit 


| ſuch acreature asis the Riic in Pawiw Feverne , for my part ſhall nor | 


| the onely Diſciples for Zeno and the Stoicks, and might perhaps have | 


ofthe Arke\ſo common to bee ſcene in the dayes yes of 


— CY} 


vinity is a0 argument of things unſecne, and a fable aſſent unto things F 
wy go —_— o the _ Reyealer ooh th Cane of] 
man w epends upon humane Teſtimony, is 
ſcat unto the affirmative, not without fone a elves pninges 
| as there is required the Spirit of God, .and an infuſcd inclination unto 
the one, ſo muſt the aQuall ſcaſation of our ſenſes, acleaft the non op- 
poſition of ourreaſons procure our aſſent & acquieſcence inthe other; | 
$o when Euſcbius an holy writer afficmeth there grew. a firenge and 
unknowne plant neere the * Natus of Chriſt,cxe&ed by his hemarcoidall 
patetgiocha Gola (pel , which arc unto the hemne of his veſture, 
acquired a ſuddea faculty to cure all diſcaſes. A zgh he faith he 
ſaw the ſtatua in his dayes , hath ic foundin many men ſo much a5 hy- | 
mane belicke ; ſome believing, others opi 2 third ſuſpeRing it 
might be otherwiſe, For, indeed in matters of beljefe the erfien- k 
ding aſſentiong unto the relation, either for the authority ofthe per- — 
ſoa, ortbe probability of the objeR z alchough by gn Sachin Myc | | 
dence of the one, yet if there be not a _ſatisfaRion in 
will ariſe ſuſpcofions; norcan we propetly believe u os 
| mentof reaſon, or of our proper {caſe convince or determine out 


| bications. 
| Andthusit alſo in matte of cenaia and experimented ruth: NY = 
if unto one that never heard » 4 than | 


ſwade the affeRions of the Loadfione , or that | &K and Ar xvi wal | 


QghSranc and t bodies, there would be little Rhetorick in the 
Tn, Filegr oc ay ctr Nnthet hongb it be true 


an unl- 


———_—_—— 


—_— without a le a Bot poo ho 
ou more happily for knowledge, for theſe eo caving unſatiſ- | 
faction in the hearers, doe ſtureup ingenuous dubioſttics unto expe- 
riment, and by an explorationof Al. prevent deluſion jn.avy. 


Eros 
— 


GE. | 
|: Of ſamerelations whoſe truth we fare; | | 


F_-0.whenem many relations whereto we catpot afford aur 
aſſent, and make ſame tloubtthereof, ſo are there divers others 
whoſe verities-we feare, and heartily wiſhthere ay pe ew. 
* x, Tcisan —— — Cc. 
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of 
dee 


ragernent untothe expeRation of all aged Parents; who ſhall but reade 
the ſtory of thit barbarous Qacene, who after ſhe had beheld her roy- 
all parentsruine, lay yet in thearmes of his aſſzffine', and carrouled 
with him inthe skull of her father ; for my part, I ſhould have doubled 
the operationof antimony ,” where ſuch a potion would notworke g 
'was anaR me thinks beyond Anthropophagy, anda cup fic to be ſer- 
| ved up onely at the Table of Atreus. © + 

'2. While we lavughatthe ſtory of Pygmaleon, and receive as a 
fable that he fell in love with a ſtarua; wee cannot butfeare it may bee 
true, vhat is delivered by Herodotus concerning the Agyptian Pol- 


{fin&ors, or ſuch as annointed the dead , that ſome thereof were found | 


in the a& of carnality with them ; from wits thar ſay 'tis more then in- 


[continency for Hylas to ſport with Hecuba, and youth to flame inthe 


Who tied dead + frozen embraces of age, 'we require a name forthis : whercin Petroni- 


and living bo- 


_ 4 dies LO2CT.107, 


S 


ce 
4 
- 
& 
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| 


us or Martiall cannot relieve'us. Thetyranny of M-zentius did never 
| equall the vitjolity of this Incubus, that could embrace corruption,and 
make a Miſtrefſt of the grave ; that could not reſiſt the dead provoca- 


rions of beanty , whoſe quick invitements ſcarce excuſe ſubmiſſion, + 


Surely, if ſuch depravitiesthere beyetalive, deformiry need not de- 
ſpaire z nor will the eldeſt iopes be ever ſuperannuatcd , ſince death 
hath ſpurres, and carcaſſes have beene courted. 

3. Im heartily ſorry and wiſh it were nat true, what to the diſho- 


veipled his enemy to diſclaime his faith for the redemption of his life, 
did preſently poyrizrd him, to prevent repentance, and aſſure his eter- 
rall death. The villany of this Chriſtian exceeded the perſecution of 
Heathens , whoſe malice was never ſo Longimanus as to reach the 
ſoule of their eftiemies, or fo extend unto.the exile of their Ely- 
fiums. And though the blindnefle of ſome ferities have ſavaged on 
the dead, and beene ſo.injurious unto wormes, as to diſenterre the bo- 
dies of the deceaſed; yet had they therein no defigne upon the ſoule ; 
and haye beene ſo farre from the deſtrution of that, or defires of a 
perpetuall death, that for the ſatisiaQtion of their revenge they wiſht 
them mariy foules, and were it intheir power would have reduced 
themunta life againe. It is great depravity inour natures, and ſurely 
an affeRion that ſomewhat ſavoureth of hell, to deſirethe ſociety, or 
comfort our ſclyes inthe icllowſhip of others that ſuffer with us 5 but 
toprocure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, whergin we hold 
an hope to have no ſociety ourſelves; is methinks aftraine above Lu- | 


is recorded of the Monke that poyſoned Henry the Emperour;, ina 
| draught of the holy Euchariſt. "Twas a Ear Mn Chri 


Cifer, and a projet beyond the primary ſeduction of Hell, . _ = 
4. I hope it is not true, and ſome indeed have ſtrovgly denyed;what | 


wound unto-Chri- 


i 


| 


nour of Chriſtianity is #Mtmed of the Italian , who after he had in- | 


ftianReligion, and I hope all Pagans will forgive ir, when they __ 
: | reade 


”- 
— —_ 


Hob7. dem Era] 


rezdethat a Chriſtian was -poyſoned in a cup of Chrift, and received | 
his bane ina draught of his ſalvation. Had 1 believed Tranſubſtantia- 
| tion, Tſhould haye doubted the effeR; and- ſurely the fine it felfe re- 
| ceivedan aggravation in thatopinion. It much commendeth' the Tn- 
noceniey of our-forefathers , andthe fimplicity of thoſe times} whoſe: 
Laws-could neyer'dreame fo high a crime asparricide : whereas this | 
attheleaſt may ſceme to outreach that fa, and to exceed the regular 
diſtin@ions of murder. : I will not ſay what finne it was to aR itz yer 
{| may it ſeemea kinde of martyrdome to ſuffer by it : For; although un- 
| knowingly he dyed for Chriſt his ſake, and loſt his lifein the onhhined 
| teſtimony of his death. Certainely, had they knowne ir, ſome noble 
| zeales would ſcarcely haverefaſed it , rather adventuring their owne 
death, then refuſing the memoriall of his. Pee at 


j 


Many other accountslike theſe we meet ſometimes in hiſtory, ſcan- 
dalou$ unto Chriſtianity, and even unto humanity ; whoſe verities not 
onely, but whoſe relations honeſt minds doc deprecate. For of finnes' | 
{ hetcroclitall , and ſuch as want cither name or preſident, there is oft 
| times a {innc even in their hiſtories. We deſire no records of ſuch en- | 
ormities finnes ſheuld be accounted new, that fo they may be eſtee- 
' med monſtrous. They omir of monſtroſicy as.they falkfxgm their ra- | 
rity ; for, men count it veniall to erre with their forefathers, and foo- 
liſhly conceive they divide aſinnein its ſociety. The peris of men may 
ſufficiently expatiate without theſe ſingularities of Villany , For, as 
they encreaſc the hatred of vice in ſome,{o doe they enlarge the theory. 
of wickedneſſe inall. And this is one thing that may make latter Ages | 
worſe then were the former ; For, the vicious examples of Ages paſt, 
poyſon the curioſity of theſepreſent , affording a hint of fin unto ſe» 
duceahle ſpirits, and ſolliciting thoſeunto the imitation of them,whoſe 
heads were never'ſo perverlely principled as to invent them. Ta this| 
kinde we commend the wiſdome and goodneſſeof Galen, who would | 
| not leave unto the world too ſubtile a Theory of poyſons ; unarming | 
| thereby the malice of venemous ſpirics, whoſe ignorance muſt be con- - 
| rented with Sublimate and Arſenick. For, furely there areſubriler ve- wo, 
nenations, ſuch as will inviſibly deſtroy, and like the Biſilisksof hea. | 
ven.. Inthings of this nature filence condemneth hiſtory, *cis the ve-| Who writ 
niable part of things loft.; wherein there miſt never riſe a Pancirollys, | 44 Anrigusy 

2 "> of, deperdiris,or 

| | | —. | of inventi-|} 

And yet, if as ſome Stoicks opinion, and Seneca himſelfe diſpu- | ** _ 
teth, theſe unruly affeRions that make us ſinne ſuch prodipies, and | © | 
even finnes themſelves be animals ; there is an hiſtory of Africa and | 
ſory of Snakes intheſe, And if the tranſanimation of Pythagoras or 


[method thereof were true, that the ſoules of men tranſmigrared into | | 
"Ie ——o—_ 


nor remaineany Regiſter but chat of hell. 
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| 


| entered z and though the objeRtionof Plato ſhould take place, that bo- 
| | dies ſubjeed unto corruption, muſt faile at laſt before the periad of 
| all things, and growing fewer in number, muſt leave ſome ſoules apart 
{ unto themſelves 4. the ſpirits of many long betorethat time will -fande 


{| Some errors ir interpynRions or poyntings the adverfency of the Rea- 


Books 7. 
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ſpecies anſwering their former natures; ſome men muſt ſurely live oyer| 


many Serpents , and cannot eſcape that very broad whoſe fire Satan! 


but naked habitations; and mecting no aflimilables wherein, to. rea 
their natures, mult certainely anticipate ſuch naturall deſolations, 


CL CLE SIERR 


der may Corre& : what others, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the Copy 
| | have moſt materially eſcaped , wee defire himathus toredtifie, 


ap ent. 


PAxe z. line. 2. for poſterity, reade poſteriority. p. 14.1. :T, for underſtood, miſunderſtood. | 


* p.21.1. 10, for lives,lines. p.3 3.1.22, for 25,20, p.35.1.8, for induceto induce, p.z8.L 41.for 
miſerable,miſerableſt. p.49.1.39. for Iron,from. p.61,1.28.for icrereſt, interſe@,p.62.|.r3.read 
which with —I_nr> 411A : for any,and, p.76.1.29. for yet,it. and after, for the / hy 6 the 
Art, for inciſion, infition, p.95.1. 16, for it,yer.p, 105.1, 16.for without,net withour.p.107.1. 24. 
for whoſe, whole. p.1 27.2 4.tor conceded,concealed. p.z34,l-21, for among,within, p.140. 
1.24. for Klychinons, Blychnious, p. 150.1.30.for pervinum, perulium.p. r 59.1.40.reade corpu- 
Jency, and dele it. p. 80,1. x5. for fight,fice,and reade inangular.p.t 944. 17.tor matter,water. 


reade inconbrmed. p.222.1.3 3.for ſeyen,[eventcene, p.226.1.28. for Longitude,Declination, 
p.23 5.l.xg, reconveyed.p. 238. r with the miſchiefe p.259.). 17.for areor.p.269.1.29.for abour, 


For arcyor, p.326.1,z 5, c minious, 


P-199.l.14. for our,Cur. p.,202.1.10, for India, Judea, p,204.1.t5. reade amitred. p.216,1.y4, | 


above.p,27 1.1. r purged. p,2t5.1.14.rgraftiog.p.287.1.8.dele of p292.r converity.p,zo8.hng. | 


